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“There is not even one tree left on the Imperial Hill, 
The lonely bird has to sleep on the bare and dry earth, 


There is not one passenger in the pleasure sampan on 
the River of Perfume, 


The songstress weeps and looks sadly at the empty 
sky.” 


(From a recent poem by an unknown poet in Hue, 
the City of the Imperial Hill and the River of 
Perfume. ) 


NO PASSENGER 
ON THE RIVER 


PART ONE 


My dear Minh, 


The last time I saw you was one rainy evening 
in May, 1963, in Saigon. I was on my way to the United 
States of America and you had just returned from a mopping- 
up campaign in Central Vietnam. You invited me to a res- 
taurant which specializes in delicacies from Hue, where we 
were both born and raised in the melancholic aura of the 
Imperial Walls and the River of Perfume. We talked that 
night about everything: our school days, our adventures in 
the anti-French underground organizations in the 1940's, 
our civilization, our culture and our war. I detected a sparkle 
of anger and rebellion when you spoke about the govern- 
ment, and a note of sadness when you described your recent 
military operations. When I left you at two o’clock the next 
morning at the Tu Do Bar, you held my hand and said: 

“Why don’t you write a poem or a book to tell the world 
about our country, our generation, our sufferings, our cruel 
war and our dreams of peace.” 

I realized then you had, as in the past, overestimated my 
talent and my abilities. So I just smiled at your request. 

Many months then passed during which I did not hear 
directly from you. I did not know why we ceased to cor- 
respond with each other. Then I was called home in Oc- 
tober, 1963. When I arrived in Saigon exactly on October 
28th, I immediately contacted your headquarters and I was 
told that you were no longer in command of the “Special 
Intervention Regiment,” which had been abolished. When 
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the first shot of the November Ist, 1963, coup d’état was 
fired at the Presidential Gia Long Palace, I thought I rec- 
ognized your voice on the first radio communiqué of the 
“Military Revolutionary Committee.” Was it my imagination 
or was it really yours? The next day when the last vestiges 
of the First Republic of Vietnam were crumbling under the 
eyes of a startled nation, I made new attempts to locate you. 
From every office, from all senior officers, some of them 
your friends, I was met only with silence and suspicion. 

I left Saigon for Washington, D.C., at the end of No- 
vember and made up my mind to write a book, the kind 
of book you would have liked for me to write. I first thought 
of a poem. But I needed more than the security and the 
comfort of life in the United States of America to compose 
a poem. I needed deeper frustrations, more agonizing tor- 
ments, and above all the divine inspiration and the alluring 
charm of the River of Perfume of our beloved hometown. 

Still, now I do not know if you are alive, dead or im- 
prisoned. But I have finished this novel as a token of our 
thirty years of friendship. 

So, my dear Minh, this book, whose characters came 
from my own imagination, except for the coincidence of 
your name, is dedicated to you. 


Tran Van Dinh 
Washington, D.C. 
Fall, 1964 
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CuaPTER I. 


THE spacious lobby of the Spring Flower 
Hotel on Connecticut Avenue was filled with tourists coming 
from all over the United States to Washington, D.C., for 
the annual Cherry Blossom Festival. Children were running 
all over the place and mothers were busy chasing them. 
Added to the heterogeneous crowd and the widespread con- 
fusion, the General Meeting of the “Women’s Federation 
for Protection of Morality” had been held in the same hotel 
during the last two days. 

Colonel Tran Minh felt lost in that affluent gathering as 
he was waiting for the driver of the Office of the Armed 
Forces Attaché of Vietnam to come and fetch him. 

“Where does that man come from?” a red-headed freckled 
boy wearing glasses and dressed in his Sunday best asked 
his mother. 

“Can’t you read?” she said. “His badge on his uniform 
says Vietnam.” 

“Where is Vietnam, Mom?” 

“Oh, somewhere in the Orient!” 

“And where is the Orient?” 

“Oh, stop it,” she scolded him. The tamed boy resigned 
himself now to looking at Minh, counting the medals on 
his chest and the silver plum flowers on his shoulder straps. 

A stocky woman whose impressive hat of blue feathers 
shed a discordant shade on her pink dress befriended the 
boy. She patted his back and, pointing at Minh, she said 
disdainfully: 

“He is from Vietnam where there is fighting and where 
American soldiers are dying. That man, he had better go 
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home and fight instead of staying here and staring at women 
like an idiot.” 

Minh overheard the insulting remark but he did not care. 
This was not the first time he met with such Americans. And 
he felt relieved when the hotel loudspeaker called him to the 
reception desk. 


The driver of the Vietnamese Armed Forces Attaché Office 
was already there waiting for him. He led him to a black 
Oldsmobile right in front of the hotel in obvious defiance 
of the envious and angry looks of people who had to move 
and move to find a place for their cars. 

“People seem not to be very happy to see you park the 
car in a no-parking area,” Minh remarked to his driver when 
they drove up Connecticut Avenue. 

“Sir, Colonel, I know, but I cannot let you walk ten blocks 
to the car. Besides, while we have diplomatic privileges, 
why not enjoy them?” 

“T see.” Minh nodded, although he disagreed with the 
chauffeur’s behavior, which he thought caused unnecessary 
friction with the people in the host country. 


The residence of the Armed Forces Attaché of Vietnam 
was located in a quiet part of Washington, D.C., in Chevy 
Chase, in an old brick house surrounded by a big garden. 
A tall cherry tree in full bloom brought a note of gaiety to 
an otherwise rather monotonous neighborhood. 

Minh was the first to arrive at the reception given in his 
honor. When he entered the gate, he realized that he had 
forgotten to buy flowers for the hostess. He felt badly about 
it as it was the first time he was going to meet her. Minh knew 
her husband, Colonel Le Hong Phong, very well, however. 
They had gone to the same school, coming from the same 
central part of Vietnam. 

Mrs. Phong, in a blue Vietnamese ao dai, greeted him 
warmly when he entered the house. 
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“Am I the first to come?” he said apologetioall y, 

“You are welcome, Colonel. ‘Mhis house is yours; you sia 
come at any time you like, As a matter of fact, my busin 
was not very happy when he knew that you prdard w 
stay in a hotel rather than to move in here with us,” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Phong. I am a bachelor with bad bache- 
lor habits and I do not want to disturb your tranquil married 
life.” 

Colonel Le Hong Phong ran down the stairs and shouted 
to his wife: : 

“Why don’t you invite Anh [elder brother] Minh to sit?” 
and he hurried to his friend, took his hands into his and sized 
him up: 

“You are more handsome than ever. I am glad you could 
spend a few days in this city after a year of ‘hard labor’ at 
Leavenworth. I am also very proud of you as you are the 
only foreigner ever to graduate at the top of the Com- 
mand and General Staff College!” 

“Tt is a question of luck, Phong. Besides, what else could 
I do except study in that puritanical city and in this puritanical 
country?” Minh replied. 

“You are right, that is why I brought my wife here despite 
the government’s regulations at the time forbidding me to do 
so,” Colonel Phong said approvingly, glancing tenderly at 
his wife. 

“Thank you for your thoughtfulness, Phong, but I believe 
you need me more as a cook, since you cannot eat American 
food,” Mrs. Phong said teasingly. 

“Oh please, darling, do not humiliate me in front of a 
future general. Let’s go and make ourselves comfortable in 
the living room while we still have a chance, before the other 
guests arrive.” 

The living room was large and, despite the unpretentious 
facade of the house, the interior was pleasant and beautifully 
decorated with Vietnamese handicrafts and objects of art. 
An imposing lacquer painting depicting a scene of the city 
of Hue in the season of the flame tree blossoms hung in the 
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middle of the room. Opposite the painting was a picture in 
color of the President of the Republic of Vietnam in national 
dress. In a corner, stood a giant size ceramic vase from 
famous Bien-Hoa, ingeniously hand-carved in relief with a 
scene from a rural Vietnamese open-air market with women 
in their conical hats and colorful fairy-like costumes. A 
delicate-looking four-panel folding bamboo screen with a 
different Vietnamese scene carved on each panel divided 
the living room from the dining room where a buffet table 
was set up with Vietnamese delicacies. 

“For your honor, Minh, I have invited tonight the cream 
of the armed forces in the nation’s capital, in particular those 
who have attended the Command and General Staff College. 
There will be about twenty American couples and ten Afro- 
Asian attachés and their wives. Don’t be discouraged if all 
the women present tonight are married. But I have a surprise 
for you,” Colonel Phong explained. 

“What is it, my dear friend?” Minh asked eagerly. 

“Why are you so impatient?” Phong asked. 

“If you don’t tell me now, I am going back to my hotel 
and have a drink all by myself.” 

“All right, if you insist. I have invited a retired general 
who has a very pretty stepdaughter. They may come a little 
bit late, but I have arranged that after the reception, we— 
that is: you, my wife, the retired general, his wife, his step- 
daughter and I will go to a downtown night club for supper 
and dancing. You see, my dear friend, I know your taste 
and I am an excellent host and friend.” 

“Thank you very much, Phong. You have always shown 
such understanding to me. I appreciate it.” 

The door bell rang. An aggressive looking Indian and a 
dark complexioned woman with regular features and dressed 
in a colorful sari came in. They greeted Mrs. Phong, Indian 
style. Phong introduced them to Minh. 

“These are Brigadier Menon and Mrs. Menon and this 
is Colonel Minh.” 
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“Very glad to meet you,” the Brigadier said in his per- 
fect Oxford accent. 

“I am very honored you could come, Sir.” Minh said 
softly. 

“Tt is, I must say, a pleasure and a duty,” Brigadier Menon 
said after a pause. “You know, I was in Vietnam once with 
the International Control Commission and I have great sym- 
pathy for your unfortunate, suffering people. But I think 
the war going on now in Vietnam is quite unnecessary, and 
I hope the sooner you come to an agreement with the North 
the better. To change the subject, what do you think of the 
Leavenworth College? I was there for a year too. I was not 
quite impressed as I had previously attended the Imperial 
Staff College in London, and I was commandant of the Indian 
War College for three years.” 

Minh was annoyed by the Brigadier’s pretentious display 
of his abilities. He nevertheless tried to be courteous. 

“Mrs. Menon, how many children do you have?” Minh 
asked. 

“Quite a number, ten!” And she grinned proudly. 

“Are you married, Colonel?” Brigadier Menon asked. 

“Not yet, Sir. I have not had time to think about mar- 
riage. And General, what is the latest development in the 
border conflict between India and China?” 

“Quite stabilized now. The American press has exaggerated 
the importance, but our Prime Minister said that it was a 
quarrel between Asian brothers which could be settled peace- 
fully.” 

Minh, who had spotted an American general and his wife 
who used to be in Vietnam, seized the occasion to excuse 
himself and went to greet the couple. 

“General and Mrs. McCarthy! How have you been? It 
has been quite a long time since I saw you last in Saigon.” 

“Almost two years, Colonel. And you yourself, how are 
you doing? I thought you were now a Brigadier.” 

“T have been in this country over a year and I am doing 
well—. a little bit homesick from time to time, especially in 
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winter, but quite happy. You remember, we nearly were 
blown up together when we were ambushed two years agc 
as we followed the President’s convoy on an inspection tous 
in Ca Mau,” Minh said. 

“It was quite a narrow escape. But you were so calm tha 
I thought you were paralyzed by the mine’s blast. I must say 
that I was real scared as it was so unexpected.” 

“I was scared, too, but usually when I am very afraid I be- 
come very calm.” 

“Oriental philosophy? Or were you just born that way? 
General McCarthy asked questioningly. 

“Both, General McCarthy.” 

Colonel Phong interrupted the conversation, took Minh’s 
arm, and Jed him to a corner of the room to introduce him 
to General Sullivan, the Deputy Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army for Intelligence and Psychological Warfare. Majot 
General Sullivan looked young for his position. He had a 
little mustache which added an air of adventure to his square 
and high-cheek-boned face. He stood erect in his smartly 
pressed uniform and shook hands heartily with Colonel Minh. 

“Colonel Minh,” he said, “I have heard a great many 
good things about you from the Commandant of the Command 
and General Staff College and I wish to congratulate you fot 
your academic success. We are proud of you and I hope you 
will be put to good use when you go back to Vietnam.” 

“Thank you, Sir, but it all depends on my boss.” And Mint 
pointed at his President’s photograph. 

“Well, I know, but the situation in your country need; 
men like you. It is so important that your Army win a fev 
battles to make our work of helping you here easier. You 
know well that I respect your President and I sincerely be 
lieve that he is one of the greatest Asian leaders and 
dedicated anti-communist patriot. But he must build up < 
more favorable image in this country. The American press, 
as you may notice, criticized his undemocratic way of deal. 
ing with his opposition, and also his authoritarian administra- 
tion. The Congress is getting nervous and some of his friend: 
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on the Hill are beginning to show their disappointment in 
him. We, in the Pentagon, do all we can to help him win 
the war, but we are under the pressure of public opinion and 
the Congress. Our President is definitely behind him, so is 
the Secretary of Defense, I can assure you that.” 

“Thank you very much, General, for your kind advice. 
If and when I have a chance to see my President on my 
return, I will convey to him your observations. Personally, 
I agree with what you said,” Minh said calmly. 

“T am convinced,” General Sullivan continued, “that on 
the whole your government is on the right track. The 
Strategic Hamlets Program is fine in its concept, but its im- 
plementation has been the subject of our worries as it was 
carried out too fast and without consideration of the peasants’ 
grievances. His brother and adviser seems to have absolute 
control over the program, and I can tell you frankly as a 
friend of your country, that he and his wife are not liked in 
this country. They have unduly and arrogantly criticized our 
government and many people in our department think that 
they are hiding the realities from the President. Well, enouzh 
of serious problems to spoil the party.” General Sullivan 
ended his speech abruptly. 

“I appreciate what you said, General.” 

“We are friends and we are in the same business of winnine 
the war and keeping the peace. And about yourself, are you 
married or still a bachelor?” : 

“I am still a bachelor.” 

“It is quite unusual for an Asian and especially for 2 
Vietnamese.” . 

“That is true, General.” 

“How come, Colonel?” 

“Probably a combination of lack of courage and lack of 
opportunity. I was not as fortunate as you Were to hive mee 
such a beautiful woman as Mrs. Sullivan.” . 

“You are a diplomat, Colonel,” Mrs. Sullivan said, ob 
viously pleased. 

The living room, now heavy with smoke from Cigarettes, 
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cigars, and pipes, was filled with guests talking, gesticulating 
and laughing loudly. It became quite warm and Phong 
decided to leave the door half open to let some fresh air in. 
At this moment General Raleigh, his wife and his step- 
daughter were shown in. The General was over six feet tall 
slim, and dignified with grey hair and a face which denoted 
both sharp intelligence and strong will. He was in dark, well- 
tailored civilian clothes, with a conservative dark tie. His 
wife was differently handsome: a woman in her fifties with 
sad big eyes and a face which would have been delicate if 
not for a blunt nose which seemed somehow to be out of 
place as it was too prominent. 

Colonel Phong happily greeted them and led them through 
the noisy crowd to introduce them to Minh who was standing 
in a corner talking with the Military Attaché from the United 
Kingdom whom he had met in Saigon. 
| “Minh,” Phong said, “these are my very dear friends, Gen- 

al 2% 2 

“Retired,” the General interrupted. 

“To me you are still in active service, service to humanity 
and to the good causes. Uh, General Raleigh, Mrs. Raleigh 
and Miss Ellen Kauffman. I have told you about them.” 

“Colonel Phong, what did you tell Colonel Minh about 
us?” Ellen intervened, 

“Mademoiselle, I told Minh that your family is the most 
handsome in Washington, that you are very beautiful and 
you speak French very well,” Phong said gallantly. 

“That is not true, Colonel Phong. My father and my 
mother are handsome; I am ugly and naughty. We are not 
living in Washington, but in Virginia, and I speak French 
like an American.” 

“Vous étes bien modeste, Mademoiselle,’ Minh said. 

“Merci bien, Colonel, mais ce n'est pas vrai,” she objected 
mildly. 

“Taime la méchante quand elle est alliée a la beauté,” 
Minh said with unaffected deference. 
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“What is that in English?” Mrs. Raleigh anxiously asked 
Ellen. 

“Mother, Colonel Minh said that he loves naughtiness when 
it is allied to beauty.” 

“A beautiful compliment, I must say, Colonel, to my 
daughter.” 

General Raleigh beamed, “Very beautiful indeed.” 

“It is more beautiful in French,” Ellen said and smiled at 
Minh gratefully. 

Mrs. Phong, holding a glass of orange juice, joined in the 
conversation: 

“Mrs. Raleigh, Colonel Minh is well known in Vietnam 
as a writer and a poet. He is also a brave soldier. The only 
thing I don’t understand is why he still stays single.” They 
looked curiously at Minh who was blushing. 

“I have to stay single exactly because of that. Being a 
soldier, a poet and a writer, I have no time left to be a 
husband. And no woman, I believe, could stand the three 
of them in one man.” Minh chuckled. 

“You underestimate women, Colonel,” Ellen reprimanded. 

“J am sorry, Miss Kauffman,” he said. 

“Minh,” Phong said, “I think I have to take you away 
from this beautiful company. The Military Attaché from 
Laos has asked to meet you and to talk to you. He is being 
transferred as Military Attaché to Saigon.” 

Minh excused himself and looking at Ellen, he whispered: 
“T will come back soon.” 

The Lao Military Attaché, Lieutenant Colonel Oudon 
Patahang, was a short solid man with very deep tanned skin. 
His well-combed curly hair and the too visible golden bridges 
on his teeth projected a crude sincerity on his chubby face. 
His obvious delight at having had a chance to talk to Minh 
made Minh feel immediately friendly to him. 

“Colonel Minh, in about two months, we will see each 
other in Vietnam. I am just being appointed Army Attaché 
at our Embassy in Saigon and I am looking forward to being 
in your country where I have spent many years of my life 
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as student in Saigon and later in Hanoi.” 

“I am delighted to know it and I assure you that you will 
have all our assistance there. You will have no problem 
making friends among our officers,” Minh said. 

“I am sure of that, and I want also to do something in 
my position to help your Army. Since the Geneva settlement 
which made my country neutral, the Communists from North 
Vietnam have used extensively the Ho Chi Minh trail to 
bring equipment and men into your territory. I am against 
the neutralization of Laos, but what can a small man like 
me and a small country like mine do against the pressures 
of the whole world, especially that of the Americans? How- 
ever, I think the situation may change and the day will come 
when the West will realize that it is an illusion to try to 
work out an agreement with the Communists.” 

“I am afraid,” Minh said, “that if that day comes, it may 
be too late. Don’t you think so?” 

“Tam afraid so, but you know I am an optimist by nature,” 
Colonel Oudon said. 

“So am I, and what is the latest news from your country?” 
Minh enquired. 

“Nothing important, except that the American Special 
Forces continue fortunately to supply the Meo guerrillas to 
harass the rear of the Pathet Lao. The Russians are protesting 
against this and the Pathet Lao have shot down a chartered 
supply plane only yesterday.” 

The Thai Military Attaché, visibly drunk, dragged along 
with him an American colonel to join the group. Holding a 
glass of champagne, he emphatically raised his voice: 

“I, General Prasert Sunthanathorn, representing the Armed 
Forces of Thailand, would like to drink to the spirit of 
friendship existing among the American, the Vietnamese, 
the Thai, and the Lao. Together we will defeat the Com- 
munists, together we will drive Snookie to the sea to swim 
to his friend Mao Tse-tung.” And he laughed so loudly that 
practically the whole party turned their eyes on him. 

“Who is Snookie?” the American colonel asked, amused. 
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“Jim,” the Thai General said, “you are not clever. I am 
sorry, Jim, but Snookie is His Royal Highness the Former 
Emperor, I mean the former King, the former Head of State, 
the present ruler, politician of the famous state neighboring 
Vietnam and Thailand. An S.O.B.” 

And he turned to the lady on his right: “Excuse me, 
Madame, I talk too loud, but believe me, I am not drunk. 
I am so happy to be with our Vietnamese friends, tonight. 
They are wonderful people and their women are really beauti- 
ful. Besides, Thai meaning ‘free,’ I am a free man, I am in 
a free country and I want to speak freely.” 

“You do, indeed,” she said. “But be a little bit careful. The 
Cambodian Military Attaché is over there,” the lady reminded 
him affectionately. 

“I don’t care, Madame, I am sorry, Madame.” And he left 
the group, dragging along his friend Jim. 

Guests began to leave. Mindful of his role as the guest 
of honor of the reception, Minh joined the host and the 
hostess on the line at the door. 

By 9.00 P.M., the living room emptied itself of people 
and noise, but a lingering smell of cigar smoke mixed with 
women’s perfume still filled the atmosphere. Phong happily 
undid his shirt and asked the remaining group to sit down. 

“T think I better change into civilian clothes,” Phong said. 
“Minh, I have one brand new suit for you. We wear the 
same size, don’t we?” 

“Yes, I think it is a marvellous idea. I always feel more 
comfortable in civilian clothes,” Minh said. 

“And you, General, would you like to wash your hands?” 

“Thank you, in a moment.” 

“Mrs. Raleigh,” Phong said, “my wife will show you and 
Miss Kauffman the powder room upstairs.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Make yourself at home, my friends.” 

A few minutes later, they all looked fresh again and ready 
to go to supper. 

“Colonel Phong,” Mrs. Raleigh said, “I must congratulate 
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you for the success of the party. There were so many inter- 
esting people and all of them were happy.” ; 

“The Thai General was too happy, I think,” Ellen said. 

“He talked too loud. The Cambodian Colonel who was 
with us was very angry and embarrassed.” 

“The Thai General is a very jolly good old man. He Mace 
from a very famous and very wealthy family in Thailan 
and who knows, some day he may be the Prime Minister 0 
Thailand,” Phong said casually. 

“Yes,” General Raleigh said. “With the many ons 
d'état they had in the past, he may have a chance.” And he 
took a cigar out of his breast pocket. ; 

Mrs. Phong came down. She had changed her blue ao dai 
for a pink one, made of Vietnamese hand woven light shining 
silk scattered with small embroidered designs of plum flowers 
of the same color, but of a darker shade. : 

“Oh, you look beautiful in this new dress,” Mrs. Raleigh 
exclaimed. 

“Indeed you do, Mrs. Phong,” Ellen added. “I wish I could 
have your figure and your dress.” 

“Ask Colonel Minh to send you one for Christmas from 
Saigon,” Mrs. Phong said teasingly, looking at Minh. : 

“I will do it with pleasure and of course with the permis- 
sion of Miss Kauffman.” 

“Thank you, Colonel, but you shouldn’t do that.” 

“Why not?” Phong. said. He continued “Ladies and gen- 

tlemen, I think we’d better proceed. Otherwise we won’t have 
a table at the White Dragon.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tue White Dragon was a restaurant-night club 
newly established on M Street in the exclusive Georgetown 
area. The owner was a former General of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Army. When the Communists took over the main- 
land, he emigrated first to England with his family and two 
cooks. He opened a restaurant in London and was quite suc- 
cessful until the Chinese Communist Embassy supplied the 
British Government with enough evidence to prove that he 
was actually operating an espionage network for the Taipei 
government. He was asked to leave England quietly and he 
came to settle his business in Washington six months ago. 

From a distance, the White Dragon looked like a duplicate 
of the “Palace of the Peace” in Peking. The red fagade was 
dominated by a White Dragon whose twisted body encircled 
a big blue moon. In the night-time, the dragon eyes flashed out 
a simultaneous slogan “War and Peace,” or “Food and 
Happiness.” 

The White Dragon quickly became a rendezvous of old 
China hands, and also of intelligence officers from various 
federal agencies and Embassies. It was crowded to capacity 
every night. General Wong, the owner, greeted Phong’ 
group with a low bow: 

“Good evening, Colonel Phong, good evening, Isdies 204 
gentlemen. You are welcome to the White Dragon whst® 
the food is first class, the drink extra class and the hospit2-0% 
super class.” He grinned politely. Ellen could not help lanz=7= 
at this long welcome spoken in a broken English. 

“How are you, my friend? I have not come here for some 
time but I can see that you are getting more and more 
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prosperous. Be careful, your White Dragon is getting too 
fat. Can we have a nice table at the corner?” Colonel Phong 
asked, 5 

“You can have the whole house, my friend; please come, 
please.” aor 

They sat at the table near the orchestra. Everything in 
the room was in the best Chinese taste. A blend of Chinese 
culture and Chinese efficiency put everybody at ease. A 
pretty Chinese girl dressed in a tight cheongsam with her 
hair tied back in a pony tail waited for the order. 

“Shall we have a drink before we eat, or are you already 
hungry?” Phong asked. 

“We'd better eat now,” General Raleigh answered, and he 
got the unanimous approval of all. He continued, “We will 
leave to Colonel Phong to order food for us as he seems to 
know this place so well.” 

“With your permission, ladies and gentlemen, I will order 
the best dinner in honor of our friend Colonel Minh.” 

“Permission granted,” General Raleigh said. : 

Although he was impressed at first sight by Ellen’s poise 
and elegance at the party, it was only now, in the relaxed 
atmosphere of the restaurant that Minh had a chance to 
admire her beauty. Her penetrating blue eyes harmonized 
so divinely with her shining blond hair which descended on 
to her ivory bare shoulders. Her full but nevertheless spiritual 

mouth appealed for both sensuality and humour. Her delicate 
nose and her flawless complexion made Minh think of a 
Rossini and a Modigliani woman combined. Her dress of 
dark red silk glorified her beauty and created a quiet majesty 
on her well shaped body. She generated both a kind of wicked, 
daring feeling and an attentive tenderness. He regretted that 
she was a little bit too gay. Normally, Minh was attracted by 
sad women. As if to come to her defense he thought to him- 
self: “Maybe she tried to be happy tonight and maybe blue 
eyes, unlike black eyes or brown eyes, are not the faithful 
mirrors of a woman’s mind.” 

A dinner of six courses was served with chopsticks. See- 
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ing her embarrassment at using them, Minh offered to help 
Ellen. He noticed then her long and aristocratic fingers, a 
rare thing among Western women, according to Minh’s ob- 
servation during his stay in Europe several years ago and 
now in the United States. 

“Ellen,” her mother said, “you forgot already how to use 
chopsticks?” 

“You have used them before, Miss Kauffman?” Minh asked 
excitedly. 

“Yes, in a way. You know, I was born in China, in Shang- 
hai, when my father was Naval Attaché at the American 
Consulate there. When I was six, my Chinese amah taught 
me how to use them. But in 1948, when the Chinese Com- 
munists took over the mainland, we went back to the States 
and since then I have had few opportunities to go to Chinese 
restaurants.” Her eyelashes fluttered. 

Minh was secretly amused by her struggling way of pick- 
ing a piece of fried soja bean curd from her bowl. 

“You know,” Minh said, “we can tell in Vietnam who is a 
peasant and who is an aristocrat by the way he or she uses 
the chopsticks. And I must say, Miss Kauffman’s way is an 
aristocratic one.” 

“Yes, it is,’ Mrs. Phong concurred. 

“I am proud of you,” General Raleigh said. 

The band had now arrived, all young men in Chinese 
brocaded mandarin dresses of the Tang dynasty style. Gen- 
eral Wong, beaming with happiness, came over to Phong’s 
table. 

“Everything all right, ladies and gentlemen?” he enquired 
anxiously. 

“Oh yes,” Mrs. Raleigh said. “The food is excellent and 
the atmosphere is simply cosy and wonderful.” 

“Thank you, Madame,” General Wong said. “Thank you. 
Now I must tell you something about the band. You see, the 
musicians here are all Chinese except the colored man who 
plays the saxophone. They use a combination of Chinese 
traditional and Western musical instruments. The same for 
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the composition of the songs. For example, the most popular 
one now is a song called ‘The Many Splendored Phoenix.’ 
It is actually a blend of two songs: the well known ‘Love 
Is a Many Splendored Thing’ and an old Chinese Tang 
dynasty tune called ‘The Phoenix Calling the Swan.’ The 
composer, a Chinese student at the East-West Center in 
Hawaii, was madly in love with an American girl but could 
not marry her because the young man’s mother objected to 
the marriage. He composed the song in her memory when she 
died a year later. I will ask the band to play it slow so the 
young couple can dance.” And he glanced admiringly at Minh 
and Ellen. 
“Great idea,” Colonel Phong exclaimed, “and I suggest 
that Colonel Minh and Miss Kauffman show us that they 
can translate the meaning of the song into movements. It 
is a beautiful song, I have heard it once and I think, with 
my very little knowledge of music and harmony, the author 
has succeeded to express that love and harmony could exist 
between an American woman and an Asian man and that 
East and West could meet in the blessing of love.” He looked 
at Ellen and Minh who were blushing. 
General Wong ceremoniously took the microphone and 
announced: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, honored guests and friends, to- 
night we have among us at a table near the orchestra, 3 
beautiful combination of East and West. Therefore, I request 
our musicians to play the famous ‘The Many Splendored 
Phoenix,’ which I am sure you have heard about. In fact 
it was on the Sally Cummings show yesterday night on TV.” 
The audience turned their eyes in the direction of Phong’s 
table and applauded. Although Minh did not like the pompous 
announcement, he joined in the applause. 

“May I have permission to dance with your daughter, 
General and Mrs. Raleigh?” Minh asked. 

“Please,” General Raleigh said, pulling his chair to one 
side to give Minh more room to stand up, and lighting lei- 
surely his cigar. 
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Minh led Ellen to the dancing floor in the middle of the 
room. The light now was so dim that she could hardly see 
her way and Minh had to take her hand and guide her. “The 
Many Splendored Phoenix” was indeed a very beautiful song. 
It succeeded in conveying the melancholic resignation of the 
East and the impatient craving and the calculated sadness 
of the West. The brisk ascendancy of the music at the last 
part vibrated with the hope of the unfortunate lovers that they 
would meet again in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“Miss Kauffman?” Minh said, holding her closer to him. 

“Call me Ellen, please.” 

“And call me Minh, just Minh.” 

“I think it is better this way, don’t you think so, Minh? 
It is more friendly.” 

“Yes, what I want to tell you, Ellen, is that despite the 
sadness of the song almost right from the beginning, it spark- 
les now with a ray of hope and a note of discreet gaiety.” 

“Minh, I feel exactly the same way. I was silent because 
I felt so sad but I feel better now. And, Minh, suppose you 
want to marry a foreigner, will your mother object to it?” 

“My mother died a long time ago. I think she would have 
opposed it if I married a Chinese as we don’t like Chinese 
for historical reasons, and she probably would have been 
surprised if I had married an American girl as she never 
saw an American in her life. But I don’t think she would 
have interfered with my personal happiness as she always 
loved me too much to see me miserable.” 

“I am sorry to hear that your mother is dead,” she said 
softly, “and where is your father?” 

“He is in Vietnam, in Hue, the former Imperial City where 
I was born.” 

The music stopped, the light came on. Absorbed by their 
deep conversation, they discovered by the tumultuous applause 
of the guests that they were the only couple dancing. Minh 
felt embarrassed. 

“Thank you,” Minh said, pulling out the chair for her. 

“You are a wonderful dancer,” Ellen said. 
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“I am surprised,” General Raleigh said, “to see that the 
Vietnamese could be such good dancers. How do you finc 
time to make war and to learn dancing?” 

“And you know, General,” Colonel Phong intervened 
“dancing is now banned in Vietnam.” 

“I did not know that,” he said, surprised. 

“Tt is ridiculous,” Mrs. Raleigh said. 

“And by whom?” Ellen asked. 

“Supposedly by a law called the ‘Morality Law,’ passec 
recently by our National Assembly, but everybody in Vietnam 

knew that the idea came from the President’s sister-in-lav 
who pretended to be more virtuous than the rest of the worl: 
because she was not and she is not,” Minh answered sarcas 
tically, 

“What kind of woman is she?” Ellen asked disdainfully 

“You never saw her on TV?” Mrs. Phong asked. “She 1 
rather pretty but very cruel and very ambitious.” 

“T still don’t understand that,” Ellen persisted. 

“Who does understand women, Vietnamese women, an 
the President’s sister-in-law in that order?” Minh said jokingly 

General Raleigh burst into an approving laughter. 

“Father, you agree with what Minh said? Do you? But yo 
understand Mother perfectly and you understand me, to 

You understand that I wish to have a new car for myse 

next January on my birthday.” 

“You are trapped, my dear,” Mrs. Raleigh said teasingl 

“I am,” General Raleigh said, and to avoid the continu: 
tion of an embarrassing conversation, he suggested that the 
go home. Phong remarked: 

“I noticed that Miss Kauffman called my friend now b 
his name and not ‘Colonel’ Minh anymore. I think it is th 
healthy effect of the ‘Many Splendored Phoenix.’ ” 

Ellen smiled suspiciously at Minh: 

“I just want to spare him the inferiority complex feelin; 
of being only a Colonel in front of my father who is a fou 
star General,” Ellen retorted defensively. 
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“But I am a retired General, darling, and I am now in 
civilian clothes.” 

Phong, his wife and Minh said good night to the Raleighs 
and Ellen Kauffman at the gate of the restaurant. 

“Thank you, Colonel and Mrs. Phong, for the delightful 
evening. We enjoyed meeting Colonel Minh who I must 
say looks every inch a future General, a very young and good 
looking one,” General Raleigh said. 

“Thank you, General.” 

“What is your plan tomorrow, Colonel Minh?” General 
Raleigh asked. 

“J have no plan; I am on vacation, sir.” 

“Why don’t you come to my house then and have lunch 
with us?” 

Ellen intervened: 

“Father, tomorrow I will have to see a friend of mine off 
to Europe at 1:00 P.M. Why doesn’t Minh come at about 
3:00 and I will show him around.” 

“I think it is better for me that way too,” Minh said. 

“I may be tied up at the Embassy until about 2:00 P.M.,” 
Minh lied. He thought it would be rather boring to have lunch 
with the General without the company of his stepdaughter. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A telephone call woke Minh up the next 
morning at nine o'clock. It was from his friend Colonel 
Phong. 

“Minh, how do you feel this morning?” 

“T feel as strong as a young horse,” Minh said. 

“You are not that old. Mrs. Raleigh thought you wet 
only thirty. They all seem to like you, Minh.” 

“What do you mean by all?” : 

“I mean General, Mrs. Raleigh and their daughter.’ 

“How do you know?” 

“I sense it. But now, Minh, we have here something rathe 
serious. I just received a cable from Saigon, and I will rea 
it to you: ‘Upon instructions from the President, Colon 
Tran Minh is requested to return as soon as possible. Signet 
Chief of General Staff.’ What will you do now?” 

“What do you suggest that I do, Phong?” 

“I think you can stay on for a few more days here, b 

I doubt if you could visit Paris and London as you ha 
planned. Take it easy, my friend, and enjoy as much as yo 
can your visit here. Those things happen all the time t 
us, you know that. I will send my car to pick you up : 
2:00 P.M. to bring you to General Raleigh’s home and yo 
can keep the car as long as you need it.” 

“Thank you very much, Phong. Be seeing you.” 

Minh felt angry about his sudden recall to Saigon. It wa 
not the first time this kind of unexpected order had com 
to him from the President. But he did not understand wh 
the President acted that way, always changing orders, 
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setting schedules at the last minute for no apparent Yo“ 
reason. The same thing had happened to hin over @ yor 
ago: he had to postpone three times hin departure fran Ya 
because of last minute instructions and counteriless, MOF 
that he particularly wanted so much to vinit Paris ad Sb s4cm 
which he knew well. But he suddenly wanted tr vay 
Washington as long as he could, and not only 4 fow days 
he had planned before. 

He saw on his desk calendar a color picture of 4 yortd 
blond woman holding a brown puppy. It was a Cx2 Cre 
advertisement. And he thought of Ellen, of the year A Ge 
Dog when he was born forty years ago. He smiled at Gat 
silly comparison. The idea came to him to buy flowers 
send to Ellen. He took a piece of paper from the Hue 
stationery and wrote: “This is my simple way of congratulating 
you on your radiant beauty, on your sparkling intelligence. 
on your quiet charm and to thank you for having brougut 
back to me the joy of life which I thought I had lost a long 
time ago. These flowers will tell you how much I appreciate 
the too short moment I had the honor to share with you 
last night and I am sure that the ‘Many Splendored Phoenix’ 
will echo and re-echo in my memory as long as I live.” He 
re-read the message and found it too pompous. 

“Tt is all right in the flowery and romantic Vietnamese 
language but it looks improper in English,” he said to him- 
self. He tore the message and jotted down a sentence on his 
business card: “Thank you for the lovely time and the nice 
company.” 

He felt relieved. An apparently complicated problem had 
been solved in a simple way. Then he realized that he did 
not have Ellen’s address. He phoned Phong from a public 
telephone booth in the hotel lobby: 

“Phong, I forgot something. Can you give me General 
Raleigh’s home address and telephone number?” 

“What do you need that for? My driver will take you there. 
It is a long drive.” 

“But I still need it,” he answered nervously. 
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“I see. The address is 146 Evergreen Grass Drive, oI 
Mount Vernon Avenue, Virginia.” ; 

“Thank you.” And he hung up abruptly. He did not wat 
his friend to ask him more embarrassing questions. 

“And why did Phong say ‘I see’ in such suspicious way 
Could it be possible that he read my mind and guessed the 
I wanted her address to send her flowers? Oh, it doesn 
matter,” he consoled himself. F 

He had his breakfast in the hotel dining room. Unik 
yesterday, the lobby was now almost deserted, and he had th 
opportunity to admire the exquisite beauty of his hotel, th 
soft and comfortable carpet and the exotically decorate 
“Madison Dining Room.” People seemed even more friend 
and happier. Maybe, he thought, his own personal happine 
was contagious, or maybe it was because he was in civilia 

lothes, Soldier’s uniforms bring back bad memories of wa 
ad war is unglamorous, unattractive and inhuman to ever 
ne. 
Minh walked up Connecticut Avenue. He spotted a flori 
shop at the corner of L Street. 
“I wish to have a dozen deep red roses,” he said to a plum 
middle-aged woman at the counter. 
“Oh yes, you are lucky, Monsieur. I just got very beaut 
ful flowers from California. They are rather expensive bt 
they are unique. I will show them to you.” 
“Yes, they are simply gorgeous. How much do I owe you 
Also they have to be delivered before 2:00 P.M. today, 
Minh said hurriedly. 
“You have the address?” the woman enquired calmly. 
“Yes.” And after a pause, “Miss Ellen Kauffman, 14 
Evergreen Grass Drive, off Mount Vernon, Virginia.” 

“Pretty name, your friend,” she commented. “It will cos 
you fifteen dollars for the flowers and three dollars for deliv 
ery. It is a long way from here, you know. Is your frien 
German? She has a German name.” 

“T don’t know. As far as I know she is American.” 

“Oh! In this country you have people from all over the 
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world. Like me, I came from France thirty years ayer whan 
Virginia was still forests and jungles, Now plein cantare, 
apartment buildings are mushrooming, all Over snd berets 
of houses are being built every month, Are you ati Asian, 
an Indochinese?” 

“I am a Vietnamese.” He somehow repretled having 1% 
vealed his nationality. 

“Oh, Vietnam where there is now a lot of fighting’? W/ny 
do your people fight? I don’t understand, They pot independ 
ence from the French and now they kill each other, And J 
wonder why American soldiers go there and get killed? ‘She 
world is getting crazy!” She shook her head. 

Minh left the shop quickly. The woman shouted at him: 

“Monsieur, you forgot your change.” 

“Oh yes, thank you.” 

He hailed a taxi and asked the driver to take him to the 
Capitol area for a quick tour of sightseeing of the city. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tue trip to Evergreen Lane was a very pleasar 
and inspiring introduction to the state of Virginia. The Pt 
tomac River flowed quietly along velvety green banks 
grass. Flowers sprang up from everywhere, in the bushe 
on the trees along the Mount Vernon Boulevard. The su 
warm and not as hard as the tropical sun in Vietnam, w. 
shining high in the blue sky. 

The residence of General Raleigh stood proudly on a hi 
half hidden behind big elms. A long and tortuous drivewa 
led to the main gate. Two big bull dogs barked and jump: 
furiously at the sight of the coming car. 

“Tommy, Jackie, stop it!” Ellen shouted from the pord 
“Don’t be afraid, Minh; they are well trained and harmles 
The docile animals now wagged their tails and obedient 
returned to the porch. 

“Minh,” she said, “I am glad you come a little bit lat 
You know, I went to Dulles Airport to send a friend off! 
Paris and the plane was delayed by ten minutes. I neal 
crashed into a truck while trying to be back on time. 
made it anyway, thank God.” 

“Thank you. But you don’t need to do that. I can wait. 
am a very patient man,” Minh said gratefully. 

“That is un-American,” She retorted matter-of-factl 
“Americans are impatient.” 

“Where are your parents, Ellen?” he asked. 

“They just left to play golf at the Fairfax Country Clut 
They do it every day when the weather is fine. Come into th 
house, we'll have some tea and discuss our plan for this after 
noon. You can send your car back, I will be your chauffeu 
today.” She smiled gently at Minh. 
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Ellen was in a sporty olive suit and she let her hair which 
was slightly curled at the base fall in a provocative mane. 
She wore no lipstick. Minh thought she was more attractive 
in informal dress and with little makeup. She looked radiant 
and Minh felt that he liked her natural gaiety now. 

She invited him into the living room. The ground floor had 
three walls of field-stone and the fourth one was glass. A 
cantilevered staircase climbed to a balcony on the second 
floor. The furniture was a mixture of conservative and 
modern designs. A few objects of art from the Orient decor- 
ated the mantlepiece. Ellen called her sister: 

“June, come and meet Colonel Minh from Vietnam.” 

A brown haired teen-age girl with dark eyes and olive skin, 
in slacks and a black turtle neck sweater stepped out of the 
study room next to the living room. 

“Minh, this is June,” Ellen said. “She speaks French and 
German. She was with my father for three years in Paris and 
two years in Frankfurt. She is a straight A student in her 
class. Not like me, lazy and dreamy.” 

“Félicitations, Mademoiselle, et enchanté de vous con- 
naitre.” Minh greeted June in French. 

“Merci, Colonel,” she answered faintly. 

June blushed slightly, excused herself and went back to 
her study room. 

Minh was admiring a reproduction of Buffet when Ellen 
emerged from the kitchen holding a vase of deep red roses. 

“Minh,” she said tenderly, “I would like to thank you 
for your flowers. I appreciate your kind thought. I must 
say that I never received flowers from a man before. Not 
that I did not have any boyfriend but it seems that in this 
country, people, I mean men, forget the beautiful tradition 
of sending flowers to the ladies. I was arranging them when 
you arrived and could not finish until now.” 

“This is the least I could do to express my gratitude to 
you for a lovely time last night,” Minh said with obvious 
satisfaction. 

“Do men send flowers to women in Vietnam?” she asked. 
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“They do, but that is the French influence,” he said. 
“What did they send before the French came?” 
“Before that, they composed poems,” he said. 
“Suppose you are not a poet?” : 
“Everyone who is fortunate enough to be in love can 
write a poem,” he said confidently. f 
“Why don’t you do that?” Ellen asked. She blushed an 
regretted having brought up that question. ; 
“As a matter of fact, I wrote one this morning but I was 
afraid that you would not like it.” 
“T would love it,” she replied quickly. 
“Maybe next time, I'll try again.” . 
Tease me,” Ellen said, oT have to go to the kitche 
and prepare tea for you. I am sorry I do not have Chines 
or Japanese tea, only English Lipton tea. Do you like 
or do you prefer coffee?” cn 
“It is all right for me. Any kind of tea would do. 


They decided at Ellen’s suggestion to visit first the Le 
[tai Minh had always held a great respect for the Ca 
ederate General and his military genius. He had hoped thi 
Vietnam could follow the American example in preservi 
the home of a defeated General as a historical monumeé 
instead of excavating the bodies of dead enemies and usil 
their ashes as cannon powder the way it often happened | 
Vietnamese history. The cruelty and the inhuman treatme 
of the Vietnamese toward their enemies in the past w. 
strangely incompatible with a people endowed with suc 
culture and civilization. He remembered having seen two yea 
ago in one village in the Delta in Vietnam, the mutilate 
body of the wife of the chief of the province of Long-H 
captured by the Viet Cong. Her breasts and her ears wei 
cut off, her mutilated body exposed to the sun, and a swan 
of flies were digging into her swollen face. Minh never ut 
derstood why the people of the same race and the sam 
nation could be so cruel to one another. How peaceful an 
how restful the life he enjoyed now, being in the Unite 
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States, away from the thunder of the guns and the lamenta- 
tions of the wounded peasants innocently caught in the 
deadly fire, and being driven in a convertible car by a pretty 
woman on a smooth highway amidst the splendor of a 
glorious afternoon. Ellen stopped suddenly at the red light 
and Minh was awakened to the rosy reality which he thought 
he did not deserve. 

“I am sorry, Minh,” she said apologetically. “I did not 
see the light until we came very near, as the sun was against 
me. You seemed to be lost in your thoughts, Minh.” 

“More exactly in my dreams. Everything is so beautiful 
and so quiet and so serene in this area,” he whispered, not 
willing to break, even by the sound of his own voice, the rare 
comfortable monotony inspired by the uneventful and secure 
life of the American people he was enjoying. 

The traffic became heavier: endless streams of cars queue- 
ing one to another, were bringing happy people from their 
offices back to their happy homes. They passed the Memorial 
Bridge and Ellen pointed out, from a distance, the Lee 
Mansion. 

“It is like the Parthenon in Greece,” he commented. 

“I have never been there, so I don’t know, but the building 
is so simply dignified that it inspires admiration for a man 
who was on the wrong side but had fought brilliantly for his 
convictions,” she said respectfully. 

The car followed a narrow road to the mansion after it 
passed the Memorial Bridge. 

“Ellen, why is the bridge called Arlington Memorial 
Bridge?” he asked. “In whose memory?” 

“I don’t know, Minh, I will probably have to ask father. 
He is an old Washingtonian and he knows the history of every 
monument, every building and every statue.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I just asked because somehow it reminds 
me of Waterloo Bridge in London although they are different. 
Have you seen the movie by that name?” he asked. 

“Yes, Ihave a long time ago. My mother took me to see it 
when I was fifteen years old and I wept so much that she 
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threatened to bring me back home if I did not stop cryin 
Since then I saw it twice and each time I felt like havin 
a lump in my throat. The story was so sad and Robert Tayl 
and Vivien Leigh were such good actors.” 

They parked at the curb of the pebbly road below ar 
climbed up the hill to the Mansion. There were few visito 
and the sounds of the intermittent clicking shoes of t! 
guards on duty could be heard from afar. They visited ie 
toom of the mansion. The simplicity of the home was deep 
touching and the religious faith of the hero was felt ever 
where. ; 

They came out to the terrace in front of the mansion al 
from there observed the Nation’s Capital in all its majes 
and splendor. Ellen explained from a map engraved in sto 

the architecture of the city conceived by the French archite 
Pierre Enfant, and located the main buildings and sites 
Washington. 

The sun went down fast to the flaming horizon and a h 
moon was already hanging on the darkening violet sh 
Beyond, on the Tidal Basin, the cherry trees in full blossc 
turned so strangely white that they resembled a successi 
of suspended hills covered with snow. If not for the Washit 
ton Monument, which somehow Minh thought disturbed 
harmony of Washington’s landscape, the whole scenery W 
truly an imitation of a classical Japanese painting. 

They were the last visitors to leave the mansion. Th 
passed a young couple holding hands and looking so mu 
in love with each other. Ellen looked furtively at Minh a1 
a surge of tenderness took her. Since last night, she like 
his quiet sense of humour combined with an attractive dose 
fatalism and cynicism. She liked also his romantic eyes burnin 
with intelligence and determination, tempered by an indi 

cernible reflective melancholy. She guessed that he was a mal 
of many talents, of many daring exploits besides his over 
whelming good looks which his shining dark hair rendere 
more devastating. But he was apparently obsessed by prob 
lems. In her inner self, she wished she could be of some helj 
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to him, she wished she could have the right to make him 
happy. And she was eager to know more about him. 

“Minh,” she said, “how long will you be staying in Wash- 
ington?” 

“I am afraid I will have to leave soon, as I have been 
recalled home rather urgently. I will probably have only 
three more days here, a week at most.” 

“And then you will go back to Vietnam and go to war?” 
she asked disappointedly. 

“Unfortunately, yes. Fighting is my profession, although 
killing is what I abhor, especially killing my own people. A 
friend of mine said to me some time ago that a man like me 
has no time to love and chooses the wrong time to die. But 
I do not believe that anyone could really choose his time 
to die and I doubt whether love is a question of timely calcula- 
tion. Personally, I think that the true and determining elements 
of true love are fatalism and tragic ending. That is why 
there are few true loves in the world we live in now. Science 
and logic, the pursuit of intellectual and physical security 
resulted in a set of conventions regulating the relations 
between the modern man and the modern woman. One 
hardly could call it love anyway,” he reasoned. 

“But do you think that anyone who loves truly has to 
end in a tragic way? There are happy endings in many loves.” 

“In the movies perhaps,” Minh replied cynically. 

“Don’t be so pessimistic, Minh, you will see how wrong 
you could be,” she said. 

“I hope so, but I am a realist.” 

When they reached their car, Ellen realized that it was 
7:00 P.M. 

“Minh, I think we will have to go. I am sorry but I have 
to attend a night class at the University of Virginia. I take 
a course in Oriental philosophy, three nights a week.” 

“IT am disappointed to hear this as I was just thinking of 
inviting you to have dinner with me tonight and then we 
could go to see ‘South Pacific,’ being shown now in town.” 

“I am sorry, Minh, but tonight it is not possible. Tomor- 
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tow night I will be free. I will be busy only in the mornit 
when I go to a secretarial school. I am looking for a jol 
I am tired of doing nothing for so long,” she said. 
“I am glad you can go out tomorrow,” Minh said hop 
fully. 

“Tt is a pleasure for me to be with you, Minh, you ca 
be sure of that. May I drop you at your hotel?” . 

“Oh no, please, it will take up too much of your tim 
Frankly, I'd like you to drop me at the Memorial Brid; 
and I will take a cab to go back to my hotel. It is more cor 
venient for me that way and besides, I want to walk a little b 
and see more of the Potomac River in the nighttime. 

“As you wish, Minh.” , 

Ellen felt unhappy that he had declined her offer to bri 
him back to his hotel and she tried to hide her disappom 
ment. , 

“Be careful when you walk alone here. From time to tim 
there are incidents of tourists being robbed in our city. 
will see you tomorrow. Good night, Minh.” 

“Good night, Ellen.” 
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CHAPTER V 


WHEN Minh asked for his key, the young man 
at the reception desk told him that someone was waiting to 
see him. He waved for the man to come over. 

“My name is Fred Murphy, reporter for the Washington 
Chronicle,” the man said. “Are you Colonel Tran Minh?” 

“Yes, I am. What can I do for you?” 

“Our stringer in Kansas City sent a wire to my paper saying 
that you have just been graduated top in your class at the 
Command and General Staff College at Leavenworth and that 
you are the only foreigner so far who has attained such aca- 
demic honor. My paper wants to know more about you.” 

The eager and clean cut appearance of the young reporter 
impressed Minh and he asked him to join him for a drink 
at the Lotus Bar. 

“Colonel, how old are you?” the reporter began. 

“Forty.” 

“You are very young for your rank. Congratulations!” 

“I don’t think so. We have in our army a general who is 
only thirty-six,” Minh said softly. 

“May I know something of your background—where were 
you born and educated?” 

“Yes, you may. I was born in Hue, Central Vietnam. Hue 
used to be the Imperial Capital, famous for its Imperial Hill 
and its River of Perfume. It is the cradle of Vietnamese 
culture and the Hue people are known for their romantic 
spirit and their stubbornness. It is the Boston of Vietnam.” 

“I see.” And he noted down the details. 

Minh paused for one moment, realizing that he had become 
too emotional when he mentioned his hometown. “I am 
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sorry. I praised my city too much. I was educated at Han 
University, joined the Resistance Movement against th 
Japanese and the French, became later an officer in th 
Liberation Army, and in 1953 in the Vietnamese Nation: 
Army. I came to this country over a year ago. Is that cle 
enough?” Minh asked teasingly. 

“Yes, it is. Your record at the school said that you a 
also a writer and that once you were the President of th 
Writers and Poets Association of Vietnam. Is that true?” 

“Yes, it is,” Minh answered nostalgically. 

“How come you managed to do so many things in such 
short time?” 

“J just tried,” he said. 

“May I take a picture of you, Colonel?” 

“Yes, but not with the bar as background. I may loo 
my commission,” he joked. 

The picture taking process took one minute and Mi 
was glad that the ordeal was over. He liked newspaperme 
but disliked publicity. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Murphy. Is your paper big 
Minh enquired. 

“The biggest and the oldest. Half a million circulatio 
And there are a few more questions I want to ask you,” t! 
reporter said decisively. 

“Not too many, I hope,” Minh said with a grin. 

“The first one is this: What do you think of the war 
Vietnam?” 

“In war time, you don’t think when you are a soldi 
You fight,” Minh answered promptly. 

“But Colonel, everybody agrees that the war in Vietna 
is more political than just a military one,” the reporter p 
sisted, 

“Have you known any war which does not have a politic 
significance? After all, war is an instrument of politic: 
Minh retorted convincingly. 

“What I mean is this—how can you win the war wh 
the political situation is deteriorating rapidly, when yo 
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government antagonizes the peasants, the intellectuals, the 
Buddhists?” The reporter talked aggressively. 

“I suggest that you pose that question to our Ambassador 
here,” Minh said. 

“IT know him well. I talked to him recently at a cocktail 
party at the State Department. He is a nice old man but he 
did not say anything which could mean something to the 
readers.” 

“Oh, he must be a very good Ambassador then,” Minh 
said. Fred Murphy smiled at this remark. 

“Now can you say something about your training, Colo- 
nel?” 

“Top military secret. Please ask the Pentagon,” Minh said. 

“What is your impression of America?” 

“The U.S. is a big, powerful country.” 

“What about the people?” 

“Very nice, friendly, beautiful.” 

“You mean the girls?” 

“Everybody.” 

“Can you tell me who is the most typical American in 
your opinion?” 

“The newspaperman. He is everywhere and no one could 
afford to ignore him.” 

Fred Murphy burst into laughter. 

“Have another drink please, Mr. Murphy.” 

“No, thank you, Colonel. I have to rush back to my office. 
You know, mine is a morning paper. Thank you again, Colo- 
nel, most pleasant to have met you. Good-bye and thank 
you again,” the reporter said dashing to the door. 

Minh went to his room. He felt rather tired. He ordered 
a sandwich to be brought up to his room with a bottle of 
beer. He took out his favorite book The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom by Lawrence from his suitcase. He decided to read 
and go to bed early. He opened the window. The fresh 
evening air brought back to him his serenity of mind. He 
looked at the street. A convertible Chevrolet with a young 
couple passed fast on Connecticut Avenue. He was thinking 
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of Ellen. He tried to remember every word she had said 
every gesture she had made and he belatedly regretted havin 
refused her offer to drive him back to the hotel. 


Minh was reading the morning edition of the Washingto 
Chronicle. His picture appeared on the front page with a head 
line “Top Graduate Vietnamese Officer Praised America 
People But Said Vietnamese Ambassador Is Good Amba 
sador Because He Gave Meaningless Statements. He wa 
annoyed at the way his witty comment on the Ambassado 
was twisted but he did not care much. He had never met ; 
Ambassador although he knew that he was a powerful rel 
tive of his President. The telephone rang. 

“Minh? This is Phong. Well, you are now a star here 
Your picture is glamorous and your interview to the Wash 
ington Chronicle was quite good. The reporter somehot 
twisted your comment on the Ambassador.” - 

“The detailed interview proved that it was twisted, didn 
it? And do you think that the Ambassador would feel o 
fended by the headline?” : 

“I don’t know. But the stupid Minister Counselor ju 
called me and he seemed to be frightened to death at you 
Statement. He is so scared of the Ambassador. You knot 
well that kind of bureaucrats who served the French Ad 
ministration in the past—always licking the boots of th 
boss and always arrogant with the powerless people. H 
warned that you will have trouble with your daring attitude 
As a matter of fact, he asked me to invite you to come t 
see the Ambassador as soon as possible. And I am sure yo! 
know who the Ambassador is. He is a very powerful man 
SO you better be on your guard.” 

“I know, I know, you don’t have to worry about this.’ 
Minh raised his voice. “And I don’t care about that stupid 
Minister Counselor's threat. I will show him that there are 
still men who have guts to express their opinion and to tell 
the truth. What would happen if the whole nation is made 

of spineless men like him?” 
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“Don’t be angry. I just want to remind you of a political 
reality of our country. I will send the car to pick you up 
right away.” 


The Ambassador received Minh in his study, modestly 
furnished for a man of his position, on the third floor of the 
Embassy on R Street. He shook Minh’s hand. A short man in 
his sixties, he had courteous manners and a kind face, a 
pleasant surprise for Minh. 

“Sit down, Colonel,” the Ambassador said softly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ambassador.” 

“I knew of your presence in town only this morning when 
I read the Washington Chronicle and I just asked Colonel 
Phong to invite you to come and see me. Colonel Phong 
should have let me know of your visit here.” 

“I came just for a private visit and I thought I should not 
take up your precious time by calling on you. As for the 
interview, Mr. Ambassador, you know that the headline did 
not conform with my comment,” Minh said slowly. 

“I know. In my eight years as Ambassador here, I have 
learned to be very careful with the newsmen. But you did 
very well, Colonel.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. I am glad that you un- 
derstand the problem so well.” 

“How is the situation in Vietnam, Colonel?” the Ambas- 
sador asked. 

“I think you know better than I do. I have been away fo 
a year.” 

“What do you think of the morale of the Vietnames 
Army? Any fear of a coup d’état in the future?” the Ambas 
sador enquired with a serious face. 

Minh wanted to say something about this as he detected 
a note of sincerity and even kindness in the Ambassador’s 
question, but he held back. He remembered that the Ambas- 
sador was among the members of the President’s family. 

“Mr. Ambassador, I really don’t know.” 
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“What do you think of the Government policy?” the 
Ambassador persisted. . 

“You know, Mr. Ambassador, we soldiers are not interestec 
in politics.” es 

The Ambassador showed his disappointment at Minb's 
uncommittal answers: ‘ ; 

“You are too careful, Colonel,” he smiled candidly. Minh 
smiled back mechanically. . ‘ 

“Are you free tonight for a private dinner with me? 

“I am grateful for your invitation, sir, but I am busy to- 
night.” : ; 

He took leave of the Ambassador who showed him to his 
office door. ; 

“If you need anything from the Embassy while you are 
in town, please let me know,” the Ambassador said, shaking 
his hand. 

Minh was touched by the Ambassador’s courteous manner 
but nevertheless he thought that the Ambassador intended 
to provoke him into making statements which could be harn- 
ful to his career. He walked down Massachusetts Avenue 
past the shady Embassy Row. He envied the people working 
there in those imposing buildings, away from home problems 
and in such a quiet atmosphere. 

He window-shopped on Connecticut Avenue. In one shop, 
Minh saw an artistically designed red silk scarf which would 
go very well with Ellen’s complexion, but he thought that 
he had no right and no reason to offer it to her. He passed 
the florist shop. The old woman recognized him and greeted 

him with a broad smile. 


When he reached his hotel at noon, a message was there 
for him: “Please call Miss Ellen Kauffman at number 568- 
2100. Received 10:45 A.M.” She must have been at the 
University at that time, he thought. Nevertheless, he went up 
to his room and called her. 

“May I talk to Miss Kauffman, Ellen Kauffman, please.” 

“This is the Oriental Philosophy Department of the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia. Whom do you wish to talk to, please?” 
a harsh voice answered. 

“Miss Ellen Kauffman, please,” Minh said. 

“Please wait for one moment.” Then after a while, the 
same voice answered. “I am sorry, she just left for home. 
The class was over at 11:45.” 

Minh was reading the “Dear Mary” column of the Wash- 
ington Chronicle when the telephone rang. 

“Minh?” 

“Yes, Ellen! Where are you? I just phoned your univer- 
sity and I was told that you just left for home,” Minh said 
excitedly. 

“I am home now. This morning, when I was at my class, I 
looked through the window and saw a piece of blue sky. 
The weather was so beautiful that I thought maybe it was 
a good idea that we go out together. I couldn’t concentrate. 
I was also a little bit tired as I did not sleep very well last 
night. By the way, I’d like to congratulate you on your very 
smart answers to the reporter of the Washington Chronicle.” 

“Thank you, but you must have noticed that the head- 
line was misleading,” Minh said proudly. 

“Yes, but that is the way newspapers play up their 
stories. You are very good at answering reporters. You know, 
my sister June thought that you looked like Gregory Peck, 
only a little bit younger. I thought however the photographer 
did not do you justice as he took out the dimples from your 
face and the determination from your eyes. That was not 
fair. Look here, Minh, what are you doing now?” 

“Nothing particular,” he said. 

“Why don’t you come over here? My father invites you 
to come to the house and we will go to the Country Club 
to swim and play tennis.” 

“Don’t you think, Ellen, that is to impose too much on 
your father?” 

“Not at all. You know that my father and my mother 
like you very much. My father said only this morning when 
he read your interview, that you have a lot of brains and you 
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could be a general in any army in the world.” 
“Thank you. I will be at your place in about one hour.’ 


General Raleigh was visibly delighted when he saw Mint 
at the gate alighting from his cab. 

“Well, well, Colonel Minh, you are now a celebrity. You 
have your photo on the front page of the Washington Chronicle 
and I must congratulate you for the splendid way you handlec 
the interview,” the general said loudly. > 

“Thank you, sir, but it was an accident. I did not plan it” 

“I guess that your Ambassador would feel angry with the 
headline.” 

Ellen joined in. She put her arms around her father’ 
neck, 

“What did you say, Daddy?” . 

“We were just talking about Colonel Minh’s interview 
with the Washington Chronicle and I said that probably the 
Vietnamese Ambassador would feel angry about the head- 
line.” 

“Did the Ambassador say anything after he read the in- 
terview?” Ellen asked. 

“I just saw him this morning and he understood the situa- 
tion perfectly.” 

“And now, Colonel,” the General interrupted, “we'd better 
go to the Country Club; we will have a sandwich there and 
you can play tennis or swim. You need a rest after the inter- 
view.” 

“Thank you, General, I prefer to swim.” 

“Ellen,” the General said, “go and ask your mother if 
she would like to join us.” 

A minute later Ellen reappeared in a yellow sweater and 
gray slacks. 

“Daddy, Mother said that she wishes to stay home as she 
does not like the strong sunshine. She gets sun burned very 

easily, and besides, she has a slight headache.” 


The Country Club was about twenty minutes drive from 
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General Raleigh’s home. It occupied a hundred acres of land 
on a slope, and from a distance Minh could see the wavy 
green of the golf course. The kidney shaped swimming pool 
was modest in size and there were only a few people there. 
General Raleigh preferred to relax at a wooden table under 
a tricolor umbrella, sipping his Dubonnet on the rocks. Ellen 
went first into the water. She wore a dark blue one piece 
swimsuit and Minh was immediately attracted by her well 
curved body and her long sleek tawny legs. 

“Come on in, Minh,” Ellen shouted from the pool. 

“With your permission, sir,” he said to the general. 

Ellen challenged Minh to compete with her in a five-hundred 
yard race. Minh, who once was champion in his hometown 
for the River of Perfume crossing, beat her rather easily. 

“You swim very well, Minh, but you are not a gentleman. 
You beat me by too much,” she said. 

“I am sorry, Ellen. When I start something, I cannot 
restrain myself,” Minh defended himself. 

“I was just joking,” she said, “and now let’s see who can 
stay longer underwater,” she provoked him. 

“All right. One, two, three,” he counted. 

Both were underwater. Her blue swimsuit and the blue 
water of the pool created a strange fascination. He saw her 
as a fairy living in a cave of emerald and her moving hands 
and legs seemed to chase him away from her forbidden king- 
dom. She emerged a minute later and dragged him to the 
surface with her, their faces close to each other. To main- 
tain her equilibrium, she put her hands on his shoulders. 

“You have a very smooth skin, like a girl,” she com- 
plimented. 

“What did you say? Me, a girl? No, I am sure I'm a man,” 
he protested. 

He looked at her. Water was dripping from her hair and 
her face and she looked so strangely fresh and pure. 

“Ellen, you look very pretty now and you have a very 
nice figure.” 
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“Nice figure for a twenty-five-year-old maid?” she retorted 
mildly, but pleased. 

“T like old maids. They don’t nag.” 

“How do you know, Minh?” 

“I just guess, Ellen?” 

“Yes?” 

“T think we'd better join your father.” : 

General Raleigh was reading the club’s monthly bulletin 

“My God, they will have another fair next month to raise 
money to build a children’s pool,” the General said. 

“What is wrong with that, Daddy?” Ellen asked briskly. 

“I don't like children around here. They will spoil the 
atmosphere.” 

He turned to Minh: 

“You are an excellent swimmer. I can see it.” : 

“Thank you, sir. I was born on the river, the River of 
Perfume in my hometown.” . 

“Beautiful name for a river,” he said, puffing on his cigar. 

A red Alfa Romeo was roaring into the direction of the 
pool and stopped sharply at a driveway nearby. A young 
man in a flashy costume jumped out of the sports car. He 
saw Ellen. 

“Ellen, baby,” the young man shouted, “you have disap- 
peared from the world. I tried to contact you many times 
but you were always out. How about going out for a drive- 
in movie and bowling tonight?” 

“Thank you, Sam, but I am busy,” she replied coldly. 

“You, busy, baby! Watching television, worrying about 
your age?” 

She turned her back and her face showed embarrassment 
at the young man’s rude behavior. 

“Honey, what happened?” the young man persisted. “You 
look serious today. I’ll phone you tonight, OK?” 

She was angry. 

“Sam, I said no! Don’t you understand that?” 

“OK, kid.” And he roared in his red car. 
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“I am sorry, Minh,” Ellen said apologetically to Minh. 
“He is a notorious playboy.” 

“Who is he?” Minh asked, trying to be unconcerned, but 
he was disgusted by the young man’s rude manners. 

“Oh, he is Sam Davies. His father is a very rich landowner 
and he does nothing but throw his father’s money away and 
waste his time in night clubs. He is a high school drop-out.” 

“What do you mean by ‘drop-out,’ Ellen?” 

“He left school because he was too lazy and too dumb to 
finish it.” 

“That is the trouble with many young Americans today,” 
General Raleigh interceded. “They have no ideals, no sense 
of purpose and they live from day to day, from one night club 
to the other.” 

“To have a purpose in life is the most important thing, 
even a wrong one,” Minh concurred. 

“Yes, I believe so,” the General said. He continued: “Now 
children, go and get changed. It’s getting cold. We'll go home 
and have a drink. The club is not allowed to sell alcohol 
American puritanism, I guess.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


General Raleigh declined Minh’s invitatio 
to go to dinner with him and Ellen, pretexting that Mts 
Raleigh did not feel well. But it was only a pretext, fo 
General and Mrs. Raleigh wanted him and Ellen to be to 
gether without their patronage. Since the dinner at the ta 
Dragon, the General discovered that Ellen was suddenl 
happier than ever before; she had displayed a natural eager 
hess to live and not a temperamental change of mood a 
before, 

She was not his own daughter, but he loved her. He knew 
she had not been happy. Her background, the memories ) 
her own father whom she admired but never got to knon 
since he died when she was still too young, her inclinatior 
to be with mature young men in a society of immature grown- 
ups made it difficult for her to adjust to the easy but mono 
tonous life she was leading. The course on Oriental Phil- 
osophy which he suggested that she take at the Universily 
made her only more thoughtful and her daily gay appearance 
was only a smoke screen to hide many problems she faced. 

General Raleigh was enjoying his Scotch and soda, and 
had comfortably stretched himself out on a sofa. 

“Colonel Minh, I am happy to notice that you looked 
happy and relaxed in the last forty-eight hours. At the party, 
and even at the beginning of the dinner at the White Dragon, 
you were tense and preoccupied,” General Raleigh said in 
a voice he tried to make affectionate. 

“Thank you, General,” Minh said gratefully. “Since 1 
have had the honor of knowing you and your family, I have 
felt as if I have regained the serenity of mind I thought I 
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had lost forever. There is something penetratingly tender in 
the hospitality you show me that touches me deeply and I 
will never forget the happy hours I am spending with you 
and your family.” 

The General chuckled behind his newspaper. Minh did not 
see it. He had hoped that behind the rosy metaphor he used 
to express his grateful feelings, the General would understand 
that he had fallen in love with his stepdaughter. Formed by 
a strict Confucianist education, he thought the matter was 
serious enough to be known by the parents. And he re- 
membered, from a completely different situation, the plea 
made by his aging father who had pressed him to marry 
Phong’s sister, Le Ngoc Anh, whom he had met only once 
though he was a friend of Phong for many years. 

General Raleigh put down his newspaper and stood up. 
Minh, automatically, did the same. 

“Bill, look at Ellen!” Mrs. Raleigh exclaimed. “Isn’t she 
pretty? The black dress you bought her last Christmas which 
she promised to wear only on special occasions, matches her 
new hair style so perfectly!” 

The General sized her up admiringly. 

“Ellen, you are beautiful. I am proud of you,” he said. 

“Thank you, Daddy.” And she planted a kiss on his cheek. 

“Ellen, you look like a new bride,” June joined in. 

“You little devil, go back to your homework,” she scorned 
her sister affectionately. 

“I finished it a long time ago.” June turned to Minh, 
“Colonel, croyez vous qu’elle est jolie?” June asked in French. 

“Je crois qu'elle est plus que jolie. Elle est divinement 
belle.” 

“Merci bien, Minh, tu es plus que galant, tu es flatteur.” 
Ellen said gratefully, and she added teasingly: “Why is every- 
body so excited about me as if I were to get married tonight?” 

Minh blushed and the General glanced at him understand- 
ingly. 

“Have a nice evening,” Mrs. Raleigh said. “Without in- 
truding in your own plan I suggest, Ellen, that you take 
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Colonel Minh to the Collington Woods Restaurant on Lit 
coln Avenue, not far from here. It is a marvellous place f0 
a quiet dinner, unless you both like fancy places.” 

“That is a very good idea, Mom. And now let’s go.” Sh 
took Minh’s hand, the first time she ever did so with him, an 
dragged him to the door. 


The Collington Woods Restaurant was an old colonia 
mansion hidden among big cedar trees, recently converted int 
an eating place. A tall dogwood in bloom flanked the Ie 
side of a white portico lit up by an antique chandelier. Ther 
were two dining rooms inside, a large one for big parties am 
a smaller one which communicated with an immense grec 
lawn by a French door. It was Tuesday night and the hous 
was not filled. A party of a dozen persons occupied the bi 
dining room. A waitress led Minh and Ellen to the still un 
occupied smaller room. 

“We are lucky,” Ellen said. “We have the whole place t 
ourselves, It is like eating in our own home.” 
“Yes, we are, Ellen. I want to tell you that I am very happ) 
you could be with me tonight,” he said softly. 
“I am sure I am the happier,” she answered tenderly. 
The soft candlelight helped Minh appreciate more het 
beauty, a combination of youthful liveliness and relaxed 
dignified female sophistication. Her blond silky hair wa 
teased a little on one side and smoothed back and down into 
sharp ends on her cheeks and it curled under at the back of 
her neck, Her lucid ivory skin, her deep blue eyes diffused 
an air of intrigue and humor. Her alluring personality was 
enhanced by a brilliant strand of pearls and by her low 
necked black dress. 

“What is on your mind now?” she asked inquisitively. 

“Can I say it bluntly to you?” Minh said hesitantly. 

“Please.” 

“You, Ellen.” 

“Thank you very much, Minh.” 

And he looked deeply into her eyes as if he wished to 
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discover something more meaningful than just a polite expres- 
sion of gratitude. 

“Lady and gentleman, what would you like to order?” the 
waiter broke in. 

“What would you like, Ellen?” Minh asked. 

“Well, may I have a shrimp cocktail, my favorite, and then 
a Virginia ham? My mother told me that the ham here is 
unique,” Ellen said slowly. 

“Tl have the same, Ellen, except one thing. I have spot- 
ted on the menu a very good Burgundy 1947, the best. Shall 
we have it, Ellen?” 

“Yes, please. I love wine,” she admitted eagerly. 

They both looked at the terrace and the lawn which slid 
smoothly through a broken range of fan-shaped ginkgoes 
into the quiet Potomac River. 

“The Potomac River reminds me of the River of Perfume 
in my hometown, Hue,” he said nostalgically. 

“What a beautiful name for a river,” Ellen commented. 

“It also reminds me of a love story, a very sad and beauti- 
ful one.” 

“Please tell me the story,” she begged. 

“Once upon a time,” Minh began, “there lived in Vietnam 
a King with a beautiful daughter. She was so beautiful that 
‘at her sight, the birds in the sky dropped dead and the fishes 
in the ocean went under it to hide their jealousy,’ for they could 
not compete with her beauty. She was very lonely, though, 
and one evening she sat on the terrace of her palace near a 
River to watch the rising moon. Then she heard a beautiful 
song, a song of love, tenderness and hope coming with the 
breeze from the River. The song made her happy and she 
dreamt of a charming prince with a golden voice.” 

“Is there a name for that song?” Ellen interceded. 

“There was no name, but I guess it was the ‘Song of 
Love.’ ” 

“Please continue, Minh,” Ellen insisted. 

“Then one evening the song disappeared and the lonely 
princess became sick. Her father sent for all the doctors in 
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the country to attend to her but her health deteriorat 
steadily. One evening, the song returned and she was muracy 
ously recovered. The Court doctor then diagnosed her sick 
ness as the ‘Sickness of Love,’ which could only be cured j 
her case by a reunion with the person whose voice ha 
captivated her soul.” 
“Did they find the singer?” Ellen enquired eagerly. 
“Yes, they did find him finally. The singer was 4 poor : 
ugly fisherman. He was brought to her presence one = 
She was disillusioned by his ugliness and her platonic ‘oy 
was cured forever. But the poor fisherman was struck a 
beauty and fell in love with her. It was a hopeless ‘Sickne 
of Love’ and he died and was buried by his father 1m @ plo 
of land in his village, on the left bank of the river. 
“How sad!” Ellen said softly. 
“The story is not finished yet...” 
“Continue please.” 5 
“According to the old Vietnamese belief, the dead exercise; 
powerful influences on the well-being of the family. After th 
fisherman’s death, his father, also a fisherman, had serious 
difficulty making his living and an astrologer suggested tha 
he transfer his son’s body to a more auspicious location. 
When the body was excavated, to the surprise of everyone, 
everything was gone except a heart-shaped crystal in the 
place of his chest. The father took the crystal heart and 
hung it on his boat as a souvenir and a lucky token. Then 
one afternoon, the Princess, in one of her incognito visit 
to the City, hired the ill-fated father’s sampan to cross the 
river. She saw the crystal heart, asked the origin of it and was 
told the story. She recognized her own, offered to buy the 
crystal heart. Back in her palace, she summoned a sculptor 
to cut it into a tea cup. When she poured tea in the cup, 
against the reflection of the candle, she saw the image of the 
unfortunate fisherman in his sampan. She was deeply moved. 
A drop of her tears fell into the cup and the cup disintegrated 
into water.” 
Ellen’s eyes were wet with emotion. 
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“What a sad story and what a beautiful romantic one,” 
she sighed. 

“Yes, it is, Ellen, and many Vietnamese poets used the 
theme of the story to compose many, many beautiful poems. 
Our poets believed that to love someone is to contract a 
sacred debt which could be paid only by death or fulfilled 
by a tear from the person you loved.” 

“Minh, I am frightened in a way by the beauty and the 
sadness of the story, I must confess.” 

“I am sorry, Ellen.” 

“No, Minh, I loved it and it helped me to understand more 
the depth of the Oriental mind.” 

Minh suggested that they take a walk down to the river. 
The moon was glittering on the surface of the lazy Potomac 
and sparkled a multitude of broken gold lines and shining stars. 
They sat on a flat rock and listened to the soft music of the 
waves. 

“Minh, have you been in love before?” she asked and 
reached for his hand. 

“I don’t know. Since I reached the age for love I have 
been busy with revolutions and wars. But if love is that irre- 
sistible feeling of admiration and dedication, that strong 
desire to dissolve the whole universe and your whole life 
into the eyes and the heart of the person you love, then 
I can say that I am in love with you tonight.” 

He took her hand, fondled her hair and they both im- 
mersed in the warm passion of a long kiss. 

“Minh,” she murmured. 

“Yes, Ellen.” 

“T am afraid,” she whispered. “I am afraid because I never 
‘felt such strong devotion for any man like I feel for you 
tonight. I thought I loved before but it was not love and it 
was ended in bitterness and shame. But everything is beauti- 
ful tonight and yet I hardly know you.” 

“But I know one thing, Ellen, I love you very much.” 

Their lips reached for a warmer and stronger unison of 
their hearts and their souls. A cloud passed over the moon 
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and darkened the river. He pressed her body to his. The 
moon came out again in all its glory and splendor. 

The Potomac River witnessed that night a crystallization 
of two different civilizations and two different cultures into 
a unique path of happiness and ecstasy. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


MINH got up the next day in a state of nostalgia 
and gratitude. He was nostalgic of Ellen’s alluring beauty, of 
the sweetness of her voice, of their enchanting and bewitching 
kisses. He was grateful to God, to Nature, to the whole 
world for having presented him with the gift of love, with the 
chalice of tenderness and passion, and for having given him 
the will to live, to fight, and to be happy from now on. 

He peered out between the slats of the Venetian blinds 
of his window. The city in the misty early morning was truly 
the image of the kind of happiness he was longing for, serene, 
unpretentious, uneventful. He hoped that everybody in the 
bus, in the cars or walking on Connecticut Avenue was as 
fortunate as he was, to be in love and be loved. He opened 
the window: a fresh breeze penetrated the room and brought 
him a new confidence in life. He called Ellen softly by her 
name and in his ecstasy, he murmured as if it were a prayer 
for the day: “Ellen, darling, I love you.” 

Someone knocked at the door. 

“Who could it be at this early hour?” he said to himself 
and he hesitated to answer the door. He did not want any- 
thing good or bad to disturb him at that moment. 

“Minh, are you awake?” 

He recognized Phong’s voice. 

“Yes, I am coming,” Minh said sharply. 

Phong was visibly disturbed. 

“Sit down,” Minh said. “What brings you here? A coup 
d’état in Saigon?” 

“No, Minh, but rather bad news for you personally.” 

“What? Please tell me quick.” 
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Phong showed him a telegram signed by the Chief of 
the General Staff of the Vietnamese Army. It read: “Colonel 
Tran Minh is requested to go back by the first plane available. 
Any delay will be considered as an act of desertion.” 

Minh dropped the cable on the floor. 

“Minh, I am sorry. I thought you could stay here a little 
longer. But in this case, I recommend that you take this 
evening’s plane to San Francisco and then Saigon. I have 
arranged everything for you. My chauffeur will come and 
pick you up here at 2:00 P.M. The plane will leave Dulles 
Airport at 3:00 P.M. You have five hours to pack. I will go 

now but I will send back the car here immediately in case you 
need it. Also, I have brought a little package which I ask you 
to give to my sister Ngoc Anh. Nothing heavy, just a few 
cosmetic products she could not buy now in Saigon. You 
can reach me anytime this morning at my office, and I will 
be waiting for you at the airport.” . 

“Thank you very much, Phong, thank you,” Minh said 
calmly. “I will see to it that the package to your sister will be 
delivered safely. Thank you again.” 

Minh felt relieved when the door was closed behind him. 
Although he did not expect to be called home so urgently, 
he knew that his stay in the United States would not be long. 
Also, if last night left him in a state of ecstasy and profound 
happiness, it nevertheless plunged him now into melancholy 
and remorse. What had happened to him in the last two days 
was too beautiful to be true. How did he dare say he loved 
Ellen when he himself was not so sure of what would become 
of him in the next few days he would be in his country? Of 
course Ellen knew all about the war in Vietnam, of course 
she was no longer a child, but still he felt it was unfair on his 
part to disturb the life of a young woman who, so far, had 
never been exposed to the cruel realities of life. He glanced 
at his watch: it was 8:45, too early to call Ellen and to tell 

her of his sudden departure. Or was it better for him just to 
slip quietly out of the city and leave a note to say good-bye 
to her. Time, the great healer of passion, would do the rest, 
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No, he must have the courage to face her and let her know 
everything. 

Minh searched for the list of items he would like to buy 
for friends and relatives at home. He opened his attaché 
case, saw the beautiful green jade bracelet he always carried 
with him as a souvenir from his mother who died fifteen 
years ago. And he thought of her, of what she would think 
now if she knew that he was in love with a foreigner. He went 
downstairs, jumped into a taxi parked in front of the hotel 
and asked the driver to bring him to a downtown department 
store. A blond girl in a passing convertible glanced at him 
at a red light. For a second, he thought it was Ellen and 
hailed her. But he realized that he was mistaken. Not every 
blond woman is Ellen, he thought to himself. 

“What did you say, sir?” the driver asked, puffing his 
cigarette. 

“Did I say something?” Minh retorted. 

“Yes, you did.” 

“I am sorry, I did not say anything. I was day-dreaming.” 

“You are lucky. You still can dream in this world of 
taxes, atom bombs, nagging women, communists and what 
else.” And the taxi driver threw his cigarette out of the 
window. 


Minh returned to his Hotel at 10:30 A.M. He phoned 
Ellen. 

“May I talk to Miss Ellen Kauffman, please?” 

“Who is calling?” a woman answered. 

“Oh, Mrs. Raleigh?” 

“Colonel Minh? How are you today?” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Raleigh, I am fine and you?” 

“I am all right, just a passing headache yesterday. Ellen 
told me all about the dinner last evening and how wonderful 
you were. She was very happy, which I must say, does not 
happen often. She did not have any class today and she just 
left an hour ago. She will be back very soon. Anything I 
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could do for you, Colonel? Oh, wait, I hear her car—yes, 
it is she.” 

“Minh?” Ellen said, breathing heavily. “How do you fedl 
this morning, darling?” 

“Ellen, I want to tell you something.” 

“Anything wrong, Minh?” 

“Nothing, except that I will have to leave today at 2:00 
P.M.” 

“Oh, no! that is impossible. Why? You told my father 
you would be leaving in one week,” she screamed angrily. 

“I am very sorry, Ellen, but there is nothing I could do 
about it.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, Minh. And yet I was just thinking of 
you and I rushed to the local theater to buy tickets for us 
to see Camelot tonight.” 

“Thank you, Ellen, I love you.” 

“Minh, I love you and I must see you right now. Can! 
come to your hotel?” 

“I think I better come to your place, Ellen. I have Colonel 
Phong’s car with me and from your house I will go directly 
to Dulles Airport.” 

“I will see you, darling, I will see you,” she said. 

Her apparent despair made him feel both proud and sad, 
proud to be loved and sad to face a situation which was 
beyond his power to change. 

Minh asked the driver to stop the car down the hill so he 
could walk up to the house. He needed time to think, to 
prepare for his meeting with Ellen. An idea passed through 
his mind. Why didn’t he stay on in the United States and 
bear all the consequences of such an act? 

No, no, it was impossible; he could not do that, he had 
a war to fight, a country to serve. And his father and his 
friends and all in Vietnam who were so dear to him were 
waiting for his return, And his mother would never forgive 

him, as she had once said to him: “Minh, son, I want you to 
be worthy of your family, of your country, of me. You must 
succeed in life so you can look into the limpid water of 
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the River of Perfume and not be ashamed of the beautiful 
land of our Ancestors, which has had such heroic history 
and such beautiful treasures of arts and literature.” No, no, 
he could not be a deserter to his country, to his mother. 

From a bend in the driveway, he saw Ellen sitting un- 
der a pine tree, her hair falling in disorder over her shoulders. 
A surge of love and pity invaded him. He stopped and some- 
how wished that Ellen would not see him. The dog barked 
and she run down the driveway to meet him. She drove 
herself into his arms and in a voice broken by uncontrollable 
sobs, she said,“Minh, I love you very much and I don’t want 
you to leave.” 

“Ellen, I love you, too,” Minh said tenderly. 

They sat on the grass. 

“Minh, I want you to know that I will never forget you. 
I have made up my mind to be with you for the rest of my 
life and I will follow you wherever you go,” she said in a 
low but determined voice. 

“Thank you, Ellen.” He paused. 

“Ellen.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“I am sure you understand my situation. I cannot pro- 
mise you anything but my love. I am not certain of my 
future. What will happen to me, what will happen to my 
country, God only knows. I don’t want you to take the risk 
being with me although I know that it will be very hard for 
me to live without you.” 

“You don’t have to worry about me, darling. I know what 
I am doing. I will try to ask for a job with the American 
Embassy in Saigon and I will be there as soon as I can. I 
want to be near you, to share the hardship and the uncer- 
tainties you and your people are enduring. My father knows 
many influential people in the Federal Government and 
I am sure he will help me. I already told my mother last 
night that I am in love with you and that someday we will 
get married. She was surprised at first but she said she did 
not have any objection.” 
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Minh’s eyes were wet with emotion. He reached for hi 
breast pocket and took out the green jade bracelet. > 

“Ellen, please accept this as a token of my love. I carriec 
this bracelet with me all the time. It belonged to my mother 
the only person I ever loved. Please keep it and think of me. 

“Thank you very much, Minh. This is my engagement 
bracelet if you want it that way. It is so beautiful.” 

She asked him to slip it on her left wrist and pressed her 
hot face into the coolness of the jade bracelet. And she took 
out from under her blouse a photograph. : . 

“Minh, this is for you, so you will not miss me until J 
will be in your country. I just got it ready a few minutes ago 
for you.” 

Minh looked tenderly at the photograph. On the back of 
it was inscribed: “To Minh with my faithful love. The day 
we will be separated, the stars in the sky will have no light 
and no meaning for me.” 

Minh fondled her hair. 

“Ellen, there will always be shining stars in the sky and 
they will guide us to our road of love and happiness.” 

Mrs. Raleigh stopped her car in front of them. 

“Colonel Minh, Ellen told me that you have to leave to- 
day. I am sorry to hear this, but I am sure that soon you will be 
back in this country again.” 

“Mrs. Raleigh, I am sorry to have to leave so suddenly 
and I would like to thank you for all you have done for me,” 
he said tenderly. “Is the General home?” 

“My father went to New York this morning,” Ellen said 
faintly. 

“Mrs. Raleigh,” Minh said, “please tell the General that 
T am sorry I could not say good-bye to him before I depart 

from this country. But I will write him soon.” 

“T will tell him, Minh.” And turning to Ellen she said, 
“I am going to Mrs. Smith’s. I have fixed lunch for you and 
Minh. It is going to rain, I think you’d better go into the 
house.” 

“Yes, mother.” 
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They both walked slowly hand in hand on the deserted 
driveway. A few drops of rain fell on their heads and their 
shoulders and on the smooth carpet of fine grass. 


That afternoon, when Ellen drove home from Dulles Air- 
port, there were tears in her eyes. They were tears of sadness 
but they were also tears of joy and hope.. She had a purpose 
now to devote herself to, a duty to fulfill, a dream to make 
true, and a man to love. 
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PART TWO 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue anxious excitement of seeing his country 
again after over a year of absence died out with the blast of 
heat when Minh alighted from the Pan American Jet. 

“Are you Colonel Tran Minh?” An Air Vietnam ground 
stewardess in blue ao dai with a Yellow Dragon insignia on 
her collar asked Minh this respectfully, when his feet touched 
the burning cement of the Tan Son Nhut Airport. 

“Yes, I am, Miss.” He recognized Xuan Lan who used to 
be air hostess on the daily Air Vietnam flights to Hue, 
Central Vietnam. 

“Are you Miss Xuan Lan?” Minh asked. 

“Yes and no. I am Mrs. Tu. I was married two months 
ago to Major Tu, your friend. He told me a great deal about 
you.” 

“How come he did not let me know of his wedding?” 

“We thought you are too important to be bothered. And 
you know you are a VIP now. We just received a phone 
call from the Presidency asking us to tell you that the Pres- 
ident ordered you to report to him right away. Please proceed 
to the VIP Room. I believe someone there will bring you to 
the City. Your luggage will follow you. And where is your 
home so we can send them?” 

“You know well, and your husband might have told you, 
I have no home in Saigon and I sleep in a night club and eat 
in a café,” Minh said teasingly. “But send them anyway to 
Hotel Continental,” he added. 
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“Don’t joke, Colonel. Do you know that all the night clubs 
are closed?” she said with a faint sparkle of anger in he 
shining brown eyes. 

‘I oa abet i in the newspapers in the States. Mrs. Ty, 
I noticed that you have a new uniform,” Minh remarked. — 

“Yes, the Office of the President ordered the change sk 
months ago. It is so inconvenient and so hot. Look, I am 
perspiring and I will have to change after each coming plane, 
she said, and after a pause, “Why don’t you convince the 
President of these inconveniences and to allow us to go back 

to our skirts and shirts, What did I say, the President?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, you did say the President.” 

“I mean the President’s sister-in-law. She was actually be 
hind the change as she is behind everything now in Vietnam, 
she said with a resigned voice. : 

“I do not ce vite to do with her,” Minh said 
abruptly. 

“But she will get you soon. You are tall, handsome, tanned 
skin, black eyes, her type, you know.” And she looked at Minh 
with a malicious grin. 

“Mrs. Tu,” Minh changed the subject, “where is your hus- 
band now?” 

“He is in Ban me Thuot, on a temporary duty for a week. 
I miss him. We are newly married, you know. If possible, 
please do us a favor: bring him to work with you at the 
Presidency.” 

“I don’t know where I am going to work but anyway 

please tell him I will be seeing him soon.” 

Minh said good-bye to Xuan Lan when they reached the 
VIP lounge, a separated small building at the extreme right 
of the airport. A Lieutenant snapped to attention before 
Minh: 

“Colonel, sir, I am Lieutenant Chung of the Military Staff 
of the Presidency. I was ordered to come here to greet you 
and bring you directly to the Presidency.” 

“Anything important, Lieutenant?” Minh asked calmly. 
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“I am sorry, I don’t know, sir.” 


Their car, a brand new jeep with a big sign on the rear of 
two shaking hands against the background of Vietnamese and 
American flags, passed down the Ngo-Dinh-Khoi Boulevard. 
Minh noticed several new apartment buildings. He was happy 
at this apparent sign of progress, although he missed the big 
trees which were cut down to give place to new constructions. 
He deplored the many political slogans hanging between the 
electric and telephone poles. It was noon time, and the streets 
were crowded and jammed with automobiles and thousands 
of bicycles. Minh never saw anywhere so many bicycles and 
was amazed at the skill of their riders, maneuvering with 
perfect ease between trucks, pedestrians and cabs. Girls 
with long black hair falling on their shoulders hurried from 
their school, their flowing ao dais fluttering in the breeze, 
and their books dangling in their net baskets on the rear 
of their bicycles. Minh loved this surge of life; the rush hour 
in the busiest city in the United States was nothing compared 
to this animation. Over there it was rather quiet, dull and 
disciplined; here everything was bursting with noise, dis- 
order and life. 

They passed Thong-Nhat Boulevard. A policeman in white 
uniform directed them to a side street. 

“Are we not going to the Presidency?” Minh asked. 

“Yes, sir, we are, but the Presidency moved to Gia Long 
Palace nearly a year ago when the Independence Palace was 
bombed by the rebel Air Force officers. Didn’t you know that, 
Colonel? Didn’t you?” 

“Oh yes, I remember now. I was terrified when I heard the 
news on the radio that night, in America.” 

“It was terrible, sir, but God saved the President and his 
family. Look at your right, sir. That is what is left of the 
Independence Palace.” 

The Independence Palace was a shambles of bricks and 
stones. The left wing of the building was almost razed to the 
ground but the right wing was intact. Here and there, a few 
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workers were picking broken tiles and clearing debris. 

“What happened to the deer in the Palace Park?” Minh 
asked nonchalantly. ; 

“Sir, two were killed during the bombing and the others 
were sent to the National Zoo.” A 

Minh was thinking of the last time he visited the Independ- 
ence Palace, over a year ago: he was struck by the beauty of 
a deer resting under a bamboo bush one afternoon. 


The Gia Long Palace was a much smaller building. It did 
not have that air of grandeur of the Independence Palace or 
that atmosphere of hypocrisy and intrigue either. The first 
floor was occupied by the President’s Adviser Office. The 
President’s office was on the second floor. The ADC to the 
President, a neatly dressed Navy Commander, was reading 
the Paris Match magazine when Minh came to his desk. 

“Colonel Tran Minh?” he asked indifferently. ; 

“Yes, I believe I was asked to report to the President, 
Commander.” 

“That is true, Colonel. The President is having guests. 
Please make yourself comfortable in the Reception Room 
and I will announce your presence right away.” 

“Thank you very much, Commander,” Minh said. 


The President was scanning the Journal d’Extréme Orient 
when his ADC showed Minh in at 12:30 P.M. Minh snapped 
to attention and the President asked him to take a chair in 
the corner of the room. Minh was touched by that mark 
of affection, although with a furtive glance he noticed that 
the two leather chairs on the President’s left and right were 
empty. Even Cabinet Ministers and Generals had sometimes 
to stand up when they saw the President. 

The President’s office, which was also his bedroom, was 
extremely modest. A round table overflowed with documents, 

a wooden bed with no mattress and quite a few book shelves 
were the only furniture. In this room the President ate, slept, 
gave orders and received visitors, except foreigners who 
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had to go to the most elaborate ceremonial in the State 
Reception Room. 

The President wore a suit of white sharkskin with a dark 
blue tie. At sixty-two, he looked very young and energetic. 
His jet black thick hair, his sharp and intense eyes, his short 
and determined face inspired a natural respect tainted with 
fear. Minh liked his face which he thought was typically 
Vietnamese: tough but tender, intelligent but passionate. If 
only if he were taller and slimmer, he could be easily the most 
handsome Head of State in Asia, Minh thought. 

The President put down his paper on the floor, took a local 
brand cigarette, lit it up with one of several lighters ranged 
in front of him, put down the cigarette again, and looked 
Straight at Minh. 

“Why did you stay so long in Washington after you 
graduated from the Command and General Staff College? 
There are many things to do at home and we don’t have enough 
good people to do them,” the President asked slowly. 

Minh answered the President’s question by an uncon- 
vincing and insignificant: “Yes, sir.” 

The President puffed his cigarette nervously and continued. 

“How is everything in the States?” 

“Mr. President, I have noticed that the American press has 
become more and more critical of our Government, especially 
since the Buddhist Affair,” Minh said slowly and thought- 
fully. 

“I know it. The American press has exaggerated the im- 
portance. For that matter, you can ask your own father; 
personally, I have never made any difference between religions. 
I don’t even know what is your religion.” 

“IT am a Buddhist, sir,” Minh interrupted. 

“I must say, the case was badly handled by our incom- 
petent administrators. But I have appointed a joint committee 
to look into the whole affair and I think everything will be 
all right soon.” After a pause he said, “You have heard of 
the Radio Catinat?” the President asked with a grin. 

“T do not know what it is, sir.” 
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“Radio Catinat is the mill producing gossip and rumors 
circulating in the Rue Catinat cafés. The American news- 
papermen went there, listened to the false information and 
believed everthing. Even the American officials listened to 
Radio Catinat. It is very strange and I am telling you this 
s@ you will not be taken in by that kind of insidious propa- 
canc3 


et. 


“I am very grateful for your advice,” Minh said with a 
low voice. 

The President looked at the ceiling for ore moment. “I 
was recently in Central Vietnam and in Hue. Everything 
was quiet and the population prospered. There were sewing 
machines in every house and the Strategic Hamlets program 
was going very well. The Strategic Hamlets there are much 
better built than those in South Vietnam and the reason is 
that our Central Vietnamese are more industrious and re- 
sourceful. I have also seen your father and he was happy 
when I told him that soon I would call you back for an 
important job. And have you seen him?” 

“Mr. President, I just came from the airport,” Minh said, 
surprised that the President did not know that. He nevertheless 
was touched by the President’s mention of his father. They 
had known each other for at least forty years and Minh 
believed that his father respected the President as a des- 
cendant from an old famous family, a man of absolute in- 
tegrity, a symbol of abnegation and honesty, a living and suc- 
cessful product of Confucianist-Mandarinal education which 
was the only education his father received and which he 
thought the best for humanity. Minh was so happy that the 
President finally mentioned his job. He glanced furtively at 
his watch and it was already a quarter to one. 

“J thought you returned here last week,” the President said. 

“Sir, I returned today and my plane landed at the airport 

at noon.” 

“I see,” the President said softly, and after a pause he said, 

“Are you married?” 
“Not yet, Mr. President.” 
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“You better remain single until the war is over. With a 
family, you could hardly do anything.” 

Minh stared at a picture of the President’s family gathering 
which included also his aging mother. The picture was not 
hung against the wall but left standing in a corner on a low 
book shelf. Minh was feeling hungry and tired. 

On the plane from the States, he did not get a wink of 
sleep. His mind was disturbed by too many problems and 
the vivid remembrance of Ellen haunted him. He was tempted 
to take out Ellen’s photograph, put it close to his face and 
try to sleep. But he was discouraged from doing so by his 
neighbor who might have thought he was crazy. His neighbor 
on the plane was a plump middle-aged woman who Minh 
thought was naturally against love and was devoid of any 
kind of tenderness. Minh did not understand why he came 
to that conclusion about the woman. 

“Yes, Mr. President,” Minh answered without remember- 
ing what the President had just said. 

“Uh,” the President said, his voice raising a little bit and 
his face suddenly becoming serious, “I called you back to 
take the command of a unit being formed called ‘The Special 
Intervention Regiment.’ The idea, which was actually sold to 
me by General McAllister, was to have a very mobile unit 
stationed in Saigon, composed of elements of Air Force, 
Paratroopers, Navy and ready to strike at the Viet Cong 
bases and concentrations of forces whenever asked by our 
regular divisions and battalions in the field. I think it is a 
good idea, but the commander of such a unit must be a good 
man and loyal to the regime. That is why I thought of calling 
you back.” 

“I am grateful for your kindness, Mr. President.” 

Minh thought that he could soon take leave of the Pres- 
ident, now that the nature of his job was being revealed, and 
he was waiting for the President to give him the usual nod 
of dismissal. He was thinking of the delight of consuming 
a bowl of hot pho which he missed so much during his stay 
in the U.S. After the bowl of pho, he would go to the barber 
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and have his hair cut. Minh was convinced that of all the 
barbers in the world, the Vietnamese are the best, the most 
artistic minded and the least expensive. He thought of the 
unique pleasure of lying comfortably on a barber chair, 
receiving the loving care of his talkative barber who would 
massage his scalp, his face, his shoulders and clean expertly 
his inner ears like a skillful surgeon with his special soft 
instruments. 

But the President continued, “You know General McAI- 
lister?” 

“T do not know him, sir.” 

“He is the head of Intelligence of U.S. Command, a type of 
shaking hands and kissing babies politician and very cunning. 
He is like the famous Mr. Huong Xu in Hue who was always 
there when some important occasion arose, but tried always 
successfully to push other people to do the difficult and dirty 
work for him. Poor Mr. Huong Xu, he died last year of the 
‘flower and willow’ disease [venereal disease] .” 

“I remembered him, Mr. President.” Minh smiled at the 
strange comparison between an American General and Mr. 
Huong Xu whom, in fact, Minh had never met. 

“However,” the President continued, still with a grin on 
his now childish face, “the reason I mentioned General 
McAllister was that he was suggested by the American Am- 
bassador as your adviser, but I refused the suggestion and 
I have told the American Ambassador that you are quite 
capable of organizing and directing the unit alone.” 

And he nodded his head and Minh stood up. 

“Uh,” the President suggested, “you better go and see the 
Adviser about this matter, too.” 

“Yes, sir, I will, sir.” 


The office of the Adviser was on the first floor and at least 
three times bigger than that of the President. The captain 
at the reception desk said to Minh when he asked to see the 
Adviser at the order of the President: 

“You are lucky, Colonel. The Adviser is free now. He 
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will go today for a hunting trip in Dalat for four days. I will 
announce you right away.” 

The adviser who was also brother of the President was 
reading a document stamped with a big red TOP SECRET 
behind a huge lacquer desk when Minh was shown in. The 
wall behind him was dominated by a painting of his wife 
by a known artist. Minh thought that the artist had exag- 
gerated both the beauty and sensuality of the “First Lady.” 
The room was decorated with a few trophies from the Ad- 
viser’s hunting and somehow the fiery expression on a stuffed 
tiger’s face reminded Minh of the Adviser’s wife. Some 
Magazines in the United States had called her “The Vietnam 
Tigress.” The Adviser looked up, asked Minh to sit down on 
a chair facing him and kept reading. 

“Any important business?” the Advisor asked him slowly 
and coldly without even looking at him. 

“The President asked me to report to you about the for- 
mation of the ‘Special Intervention Regiment’ of which I 
was named as Commander,” Minh answered calmly. 

The Adviser just uttered a soft “uh” and kept reading. 
Although younger than the President, his hair was grayer 
and whiter on the temples. His piercing eyes, his pale com- 
plexion, his high cheek bones, his well aligned dark eyebrows 
and his straight nose made him look rather handsome in 
spite of his thin and bluish lips. But there was something 
frightening in his face, an air of Machiavellian mystery and 
cynical vanity, wicked intelligence and calculated malice. 
Minh disliked most the tin color of his complexion. His father 
had told him, when he was younger, never to trust a man with 
such a complexion. He also noticed that in the classical 
operas, the bad men always had that tin colored face and the 
good men had the kind of the President’s rosy complexion. 
Dressed in a short-sleeved shirt made of local yellowish silk 
and black pants, he gave an impression of studied disdain 
and provocative arrogance rather than modesty. He reached 
now for a cigarette, broke it into two parts, lighted one, 
pushed his chair backward a little and spoke in a sticky voice 
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which usually was the trade mark of the opium smoking 
perverts, 

“The President listened to the suggestion of the Americans. 
T don’t think that it was a good idea, but if the Americans 
want to give money and arms for that regiment, why not 
take it. Yes, the Americans are always very fast to provide 
the means to equip such kinds of useless organizations, but 
when we asked them funds for the Strategic Hamlets and for 
my Special Forces and my Youth Corps and for my wife’s 
Women’s Solidarity Movement, they demanded all sorts of 
conditions and counted every penny. But they will be sorry. 
The tides of the ‘Personalist Revolution’ are rising and when 
my grandiose plan of Strategic Hamlets is fulfilled, we will 
not need them, we will not need the Army, and we will have 

the real democracy and not the mockery of democracy of the 
Americans.” 

He paused for a moment, reached for the other half 
cigarette. “The Americans always criticized us because we 
are independent, because we know how to fight both com- 
munism and capitalism. They are now flirting with the Rus- 
sians and want to compromise with them and sell their anti- 
Communist friends down the river. Look at Laos.” He shook 
his head and raised his voice. “After all, the Russians and 
the Americans are all of the white race, and they have no 
regard for the colored Afro-Asian peoples. They are afraid 
that our ‘Personalist Revolution’ when successful, and suc- 
cessful it will be, will show the new way of emancipation and 
progress to the Afro-Asian countries which do not like them 
either.” 

And he smiled, a smile which expressed both a devilish 
satisfaction and a concealed insolence. He glanced at a 
document on his desk. 

Suddenly the door opened. A strident feminine voice shook 
the quiet atmosphere of the big room. A woman in a decol- 
leté ao dai with an aggressive face and gesticulating hands 
rushed in like a hurricane. Minh knew immediately it was 

the Adviser’s wife, even if he did not have time to have a 
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look at her. He stood up as a gesture of courtesy to a lady, 
but regretted having done so and sat down again. The lady 
did not notice him. She threw a dossier on the desk, and 
arrogantly put both her hands on her hips. Her upper lip 
protruded challengingly at her husband and in a high pitched 
voice she began to speak. 

“Look at this! This is a press review which I just received 
from my father. Look at the insults the American press dis- 
charged on us. They are all stupid and they are all Com- 
munist inspired. Oh, I am angry with these idiots. And yet 
my father could not do anything about it. What does he do 
then as Ambassador there? I will write a series of articles to 
answer them and their friends, the Buddhist monks, the 
crypto-Communists, and it will be printed in The Times of 
Vietnam so they all will read and meditate.” 

“Yes,” the Adviser said approvingly. : 

And she left the room as swiftly as she came in, leaving 
behind a resigned husband and a trail of the most expensive 
French perfume. Minh did not bother to stand up. 

The Adviser looked at him. 

_ “My wife is very angry, and she has reason to be so. She 
Is very dedicated, very patriotic and she hates everything 
which is not clean and clear.” 

Minh looked at the floor, smiled discreetly as he knew 
only too well her questionable past, her family ant Te 
numerous love affairs. 

The Adviser now took another document, reached for 
ted pencil, underlined a few lines on the document an. 
said without raising his eyes: 

“You may go now.” F ‘ 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Adviser,” Minh said happily. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WHEN Minh left the Gia Long Palace, it was 
1:30 P.M. The city was in the midst of its siesta torpor and 
the monotonous songs of the cicadas were filling the town 
in its nonchalant lethargy. A man, half asleep under a tamar- 
ind in his rickshaw-tricycle, invited Minh: 

“Please, Mister.” 

“No, thank you,” Minh said, and the man went back to 
his rest. The Continental Hotel was not far from the Palace 
so Minh preferred to walk, hoping that the tropical sun 
would be strong enough to dispel from his head the all too 
confusing and too contradictory impression he had after 
‘he meetings with the President and his brother. Nevertheless 

+ could not suppress that intense hatred and disgust he felt 

r the Adviser’s wife. And he remembered what the air 

dstess at the Tan Son Nhut Airport had said to him over 
an hour ago: “She is behind everything now in Vietnam.” 

There were still a couple of Indian officers eating in the 
dining room at the Continental Hotel. A waiter asked Minh: 

“One person, sir?” 

“No, thank you. I am looking for the manager.” 

“He is gone to his home. Anything I could do for you?” 

“I am looking for a room, and my luggage has been sent 
here a while ago from the airport.” 

“Oh yes, are you Colonel Tran Minh?” 

“Yes, I am. How do you know?” 

“I am actually the Assistant Manager, but for special 
reasons, and under the instructions of the ‘Doctor,’ I have 
to act as a waiter to serve these Indian officers who just came 

from Hanoi.” 
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“Are these Indians sick or having special diet?” 

The waiter looked at Minh with big surprised eyes. He took 
him to a corner behind a huge pot of flowers and whispered 
something to his ear. Minh now understood. The waiter was 
one of the numerous agents working for Doctor Kim, the 
head of the Secret Police of the Presidency. 

“And you know the man over there?” the Assistant Mana- 
ger asked. 

“Who?” 

Minh glanced at the table at the extreme left of the Hotel 
lobby. A man smartly dressed and looking very much like 
a shortened and chubby version of Frank Sinatra was seated 
comfortably in a leather chair sipping his drink and reading 
what Minh could see as the latest copy of Time Magazine. 

“He waits for me to report to him about the Indians. He 
is one of the ‘Doctor’s’ assistants, speaks very fluent Amer- 
ican, being American educated. His name is Quang, a Major 
in the Army. You must know him, Colonel?” 

“No, I don’t think so. But where is my room?” _ 

“I am sorry, there is no room for you in this building 
which is filled with members of the International Control 
Commission, and American journalists. There were two 
vacant rooms yesterday, but the ‘Doctor’ had asked me to keep 
them free for him in case. But nevertheless we have put you 
up at the Annex across the street. It is not as good as here, 
but I hope you don’t mind.” 

“No, I don’t,” Minh said briskly. 

“I must go back to my work. Your room is 32 and your 
luggage is already there.” 

“Thank you.” 


Minh crossed Tu Do Street to the Annex. A young girl, her 
back leaning against the wall of the building, offered him 
cigarettes. He bought a package of Salems, the brand Ellen 
liked. He pushed the steel door of the Annex. 

The Annex was a small apartment building, dark and 
shabby. Nobody was at the desk on the ground floor. Minh 
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glanced at the key board, saw key thirty-two with his name 
on a dangling paper tag. He took it and climbed upstairs. 
On the second staircase, he yielded the right of way to a 
petite woman who was hurriedly descending the steps. Minh 
did not have time to look at her closely, but guessed that she 
was pretty and that she used the same kind of alluring, enticing 
and strong smelling perfume that the Adviser’s wife used. 
Minh said to himself: “She is not bad and she may be one 
of the ‘Doctor’s,’ agents.” 

Since he had talked with the assistant manager-waiter at the 
Continental’s lobby, Minh became conscious of the atmos- 
phere of intrigue and spying of the city. He thought a year 
in the quiet and open climate of the life of a student in the 
United States of America had succeeded in washing away 
from him that state of suspicion which was the product of 
the war psychosis. He walked slowly to his room and opened 
the door. 

The room, although small, had a private bath and was 

lean. The ceiling fan was left functioning and somehow the 
lea came to him that someone, the “Doctor’s” agents or 
Major Quang, had come to his room, inspected his luggage, 
and tapped his telephone. It was only his imagination. The 
clothes in his suitcase did not show any sign of being dis- 
turbed and he still had the package which he had to deliver 
to Phong’s sister. The package was the only thing which had 
a suspicious look, as Phong had wrapped it with four layers 
of paper and labeled it “Strictly Personal.” 

Minh felt hungry. He changed into civilian clothes, ran 
downstairs and, anticipating the delicate flavor of a delicious 
bowl of pho, decided to go to a nearby restaurant on Gia 
Long Street where he used to go every morning for his break- 
fast. 

Someone was seated at the hotel reception desk down- 
stairs and the familiar perfume smell made Minh guess that 
she was the same heavily made up girl he had seen a while 
ago. 
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“Colonel Tran Minh, how do you like the room?” she 
asked warmly. 

“Tt is all right, thank you.” 

“T just finished putting it in shape when you came. It was 
filthy. It was rented to a Polish officer of the International 
Control Commission, who was suddenly sent home because 
his superiors found out that he was in love with a Viet- 
namese girl. He was a nice man, gentle, but he got drunk 
every night, ate only in his bed and threw everything on the 
floor. The rumor circulated that he was passing information 
to the ‘Doctor’ to have money to spend on his girl friend.” 

“I see,” Minh said indifferently. He was tired of hearing 
too much about the “Doctor’s” spies, information and in- 
trigues. 


From a distance, Minh could spot the Thang-Long (As- 
cending Dragon) Restaurant on Gia Long Street with its 
big sign of a flying dragon over the One Column Pagoda, 
the landmark of Hanoi which used to be named Thang 
Long. He asked the taxi to stop. 

“A double pho, tai chin nam gau [medium, lean beef and 
crisp cartilage], please,” Minh ordered enthusiastically. 

“You like it with large or thin rice noodles?” 

“Large thread rice noodles, well done meat and bean 
sprouts, please.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Minh took a newspaper which had been left on the table, 
probably by a customer, and he read the headline: “Madame 
the President of the Women’s Solidarity Movement declared 
to the correspondent of United Press that the Buddhist 
demonstration and the students’ activities yesterday were 
Communist instigated.” 

Minh put down the paper. At the moment, he was only 
interested in his bowl of pho. It was hot and delicious and 
had the delicate flavor that Minh thought was uniquely 
Vietnamese, and more so—North Vietnamese. Minh ate 
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slowly savouring every thread of rice noodle and every piece 
of tasty, tender and crisp meat. 

“It would be wonderful if we had such a kind of delicacy 
in the cold climate of the United States. Some day, I will 
introduce Ellen to this Vietnamese delicacy. She would love 
it.” 

And he thought of Ellen, of her blue eyes. The hot chili, 
the captivating flavor of the pho chased away from him 
thoughts of politics or love. He was perspiring and he felt 
fresh and happy. Gratefully, he paid the waitress, and tipped 
her generously. The whole meal cost only thirty piasters, 
thirty cents U.S., amazingly cheap, Minh thought. 

He left the restaurant and went into the air-conditioned 
barber shop next door. The shop was deserted and the 
sleepy barber greeted him with a big yawn followed by a 
faint smile. 

“You must come from abroad,” the young barber said after 
he had taken a close look at Minh’s hairdo. 

“Yes, I returned from America. How do you know?” 

“T can see it by the way they cut your hair; it is all wrong. 
They don’t know how to cut hair properly, especially Orien- 
tal hair which is thick and not soft. I will redress it for you 
but you will need another hair cut in about two weeks to 
look really right,” the barber said convincingly. 

“Thank you,” Minh said approvingly. 

The barber handed him a bunch of local newspapers. 
Minh politely declined. 

“We don’t have any English magazine here. Usually I have 
Time Magazine for American customers but the last week's 
issue was banned as they had an unfavorable story on the 
‘First Lady.’ ” 

“T see.” Minh tried to avoid the conversation. 

“You know, sir, the situation is bad now. The Viet Cong 
destroyed many hamlets in the last few weeks and the students 
were demonstrating against the government.” 

“Why?” Minh asked indifferently. 

“The students were protesting against the way the Govern- 
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ment was handling the Buddhist affair. Two days ago, a 
monk burned himself at the central market, and the Govern- 
ment forbade his burial. You know, sir, I am very worried. 
I am a refugee from the North. It took me five years to build 
such good business; but if something happens I will be 
finished. There will be no place for me to go and I have a 
family of ten to take care of.” 

“I see,” Minh said. “Don’t worry, the Government will 
solve the problem in a satisfactory manner soon.” 

“I doubt it. If the President were left alone to solve it, all 
the problems would vanish in an hour. But his sister-in-law, 
‘the First Lady’....” The barber paused for a moment. 
Through the comb he was using to cut a lock of his hair, Minh 
could see the anger on the man’s face. 

“What did his sister-in-law do? She has no power!” 

“Oh, no,” the barber said quickly. “She is the power. Every 
time the tension came down, she made a statement insult- 
ing the monks, everybody. The population and the students 
got excited again. I don’t know why the President let her do 
it. He was and still is such a good, honest man and he must 
know that his people love him. He has done so much for 
Vietnam in the past.” 

“I see,” Minh nodded coldly and the barber realized that 
Minh did not want to talk about the subject any more. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Minu read the address on the envelope of 
the package Phong gave him in the States: 221 Ho Xuan 
Huong Street. He asked the taxi driver to stop in front of a 
brick house half hidden behind a high wall and a tall mango 
tree. He rang the bell. A middle-aged woman leaned over 
the gate. 

“Whom do you wish to see?” she asked suspiciously. 

“Ts it Colonel Le Hong Phong’s house?” 

“No, no.” And she turned her face away. 

“T am sure it is,” he pleaded. “Colonel Phong who is now 
in America asked me to bring this package to his sister.” 

“Let me go inside and ask her first. And what is your 

ame?” the woman asked. 

“I am Colonel Tran Minh, a good friend of Colonel Phong. 
I just returned from the United States, from America today.” 

“Please wait outside, Colonel,” the woman said apologet- 
ically. “I have to ask you to do this because Miss Ngoc Anh 
is living alone now. And also there were too many disturb- 
ances in the city in the last few weeks. Please forgive me, 
Colonel, I hope you understand.” 

“It is all right. I understand.” 

Minh was scrutinizing the details of a warning sign: “Be- 
ware of fierce dog” under a gold engraved plate: “Villa des 
Flamboyants.” He was surprised to see no dog and no flam- 
boyant (flame tree). Maybe the flame tree was cut down to 
let the mango tree grow and maybe the dog was poisoned 
by the robbers last night or by the “Doctor’s” agents. 

“Anh Minh!” a girl’s voice was heard. Ngoc Anh was run- 
ning to the gate and opened it hastily. Minh was a little bit 
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embarrassed as he did not know how to answer her affectionate 
greeting. 

“Anh Minh!” she said with obvious delight, “I am very 
sorry to let you wait. I did not know you were back so soon. 
My brother wrote me and told me that you were expected 
only next week. And how are you?” 

“I am fine, thank you, Miss Ngoc Anh. I was called back 
urgently and I arrived only three hours ago.” 

“You must be tired. Anything wrong?” 

“Nothing wrong. You know, army life!” 

“Oh yes, it happened many times to my brother, too— 
orders, counter orders. I would not marry an army officer,” 
she said. 

Then Ngoc Anh regretted having made such a hasty state- 
ment. 

“I was just teasing you. I love army officers. Please come 


in.” 

The living room was artistically arranged with a touch 
of poetry and simplicity. A hand written poem by a well 
known Vietnamese contemporary poet was neatly fitted in 
a lacquer frame and hung on the central wall. The only 
other decoration was a reproduction of a Dégas painting 
depicting three dancers in rehearsal. The furniture was done 
in cream color, and the only thing which Minh thought was 
out of place was a refrigerator in the corner of the dining 
room next to the living room. 

“Anh Minh,” Ngoc Anh said softly, “have you had your 
lunch? I can ask the cook to prepare it for you. My brother 
once told me that you love fish from Hue. I like them too 
but it is rare here. You must come back some other time so 
I can cook them for you. Only my mother and myself can 
cook the way we do it in Hue.” 

“Thank you, I just had a big bowl of pho and I am not 
hungry. And where is your mother?” ; 

“She is now in Dalat. It is quieter there and also it is too 
hot here.” 

“Yes, it is very hot,” Minh said, concentrating on her face. 
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She had regular and delicate features. She wore no make- 
up and her ivory complexion harmonized perfectly with her 
rosy and well defined lips. There was something aristocratic 
in her manners and Minh was impressed by the gentle and 
elegant way she put back her black hair to her nape every- 
time she leaned over to pour tea for him. She spoke with 
a Hue accent tainted with the Hanoi accent which gave a 
particular gentle music to Minh’s ears. Minh was pleasantly 
surprised and proud that she was obviously affectionate to 
him, although he had met her only once several years ago and 
never seriously paid attention to her. 

“Anh Minh,” she said teasingly, “tell me about your girl 
friends in America.” 

“T have no girl friend in America,” Minh said nonchalantly. 
He did lie, of course, but he thought it made no difference 
to her. 

“I don’t like women with blond hair and blue eyes. They 
look to me like a ghost or devil. Do you like them?” 

“I don’t know,” Minh said, a little frightened that Ngoc 
Anh seemed to read his mind and know his heart. 

“And what are you doing now?” 

“Nothing particular,” she said. “I have finished my bac- 
calaureate and my mother said that is enough education for 
girls. She wanted me to get married and she said in two years 
when I will be twenty-two, no one is going to ask my hand.” 

“There will be many who will beg for your hand, I am 
sure.” 

“Anh Minh, you just are kind to me. I also remember 
how kind you were when I met you at the Military Academy 
Ball in Dalat. You remember? You were surrounded by 
beautiful girls, but still you gave me your first dance although 
I was a bad dancer. I was so proud, as I was the youngest 

girl in the group, to be asked by the most handsome officer 
present. I never forgot it. How quickly time passed; it was 
four years ago. Since then, I never met you again but I knew 
everything you did, including your swimming championship 
at the Nautical Club. I also collected all the poems you wrote 
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under the pen name Minh Hung. They are beautiful.” 

“You have a good memory, thank you.” 

Minh thought it was a rather unromantic answer but after 
all, he did not feel anything for her. And he thought it was 
not fair to Ellen if he showed more than necessary courtesy 
to a girl, any girl. Minh excused himself. 

“I think I will have to leave. I forgot to ask you to open 
the package to see if there is anything broken.” __ 

“Nothing important there. Do you have to leave so soon?” 

“I am afraid so.” 

“Please come back for dinner. You just give me a ring 
any time you are free and I myself will cook the best dinner 
in the world for you. I am told that American food is plain, 
sO you deserve now a nice Vietnamese meal after such a 
long stay there.” 

“I don’t want to bother you. You may be busy with other 
things.” 

“Oh, I am not busy. I go out rarely. I don’t know why 
Vietnamese boys nowadays behave badly. I had a quarrel 
recently with Quang; he invited me to a night club and he 
wanted to show off and I was disgusted. He is a Major in 
the Army and he is a trusted Assistant of the ‘Doctor.’ He 
bragged that he was in America for five years, and that 
all the American blond girls were after him. People are 
afraid of him, but he doesn’t impress me at all. When my 
brother comes back, with you and him I will be well pro- 
tected.” 

“You will be, surely,” he said affectionately. 

“You know Quang?” she enquired. 

“I don’t think so. I may have seen him somewhere.” 

“He dresses like an American playboy and he has a red 
sport car. But let’s forget about him.” And she added thought- 
fully, “Anh Minh, where are you staying?” 

“In a hotel. You know, I have no relative, no family in 
Saigon.” ; 

“I see,” Ngoc Anh said softly. And Minh detected a spary 
of tenderness in her eyes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir took Minh over two months to have his 
“Special Intervention Regiment” formed. The Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, the Commanders of Paratroopers, Navy and Air 
Force whom he contacted for their cooperation told him that 
they had never heard of it and that they had to check back 
with the President. Minh did not want to get in touch with 
General McAllister for details, knowing well the President 
did not like the Vietnamese officers to have direct contact 
with the American advisers. Finally, when he had rounded 
up 2,000 men, he had to struggle and beg for a garrison and 
a headquarters. An old, abandoned high school building on 
the road to the airport was temporarily assigned to him, and 
his soldiers worked hard to convert it into a decent place. 

On the morning of July 7, his regiment was presented to 
the President in an elaborate ceremony and the President 
congratulated him for his organizational talents. 

“You have done a very good job,” the President said to 
him after the ceremony, when he escorted him to his open 
Mercedes. “But remember one thing: you'll receive orders 
from no one but me.” 

“Yes, sir, but what about the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
and the Chief of the General Staff?” 

The President showed immediately his displeasure. “In 
our Constitution, I am the Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces,” the President said severely. 

“Yes, sir, and what about the Adviser?” 

“T will tell you when the situation arises,” the President 
said, lowering his voice. 

Minh wanted to ask the President about the Adviser’s wife, 
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but the President was already climbing into his car and was 
swept away in a sirened motorcade. 

More than a year away from his soldiers, Minh felt happy 
now to go back to them. To him, the Army was his real 
family and he treated all soldiers as his brothers. He tried 
to help them, to understand them. He instituted the system 
of equal food ration which was a revolutionary change in the 
structure of the army, a change which made him popular 
with his men, but attracted a lot of jealousy from the Generals 
and other commanders. 

Most of the time he stayed in the garrison. Except for 
breakfast which he had at his favorite restaurant, he enjoyed 
the simple meal of a bowl of rice with a couple of fish stewed 
in nuoc mam and the hot chili which a soldier would bring 
on a tray to his desk. 

He still kept his room at the Continental. The garrison 
had only one living quarter with bedrooms and he turned 
it over to his deputy, a major with a family of four children. 
Minh was still waiting for the President to approve his pro- 
posal to move his headquarters to a village ten kilometers 
northwest of Saigon where he and his soldiers would live 
simply and intimately with the peasants. He never could 
understand why such an economical and reasonable proposal 
has been so violently opposed by the President’s Adviser 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense, opposition which 
made the President hesitate in his decision. Nevertheless, 
Minh dedicated himself to his work; when not on duty he 
spent his time reading or writing to Ellen. He still loved 
Ellen with the same intensity but the pressure of his work, 
his life among his own people had tempered down the flame 
of romanticism which was sparkling in him while he was in 
the serene and quiet atmosphere of the United States of 
America. Ellen noticed that in his letters, and he felt that she 
was not understanding enough. The letter which disturbed 
him most was the one he had received two days before, her 
twentieth to him in the space of over two months. 
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Minh darling, 


This morning when I came back from 
Church, I reread all the beautiful letters you 
wrote me since you left. I felt very happy but 
I have noticed with sad disappointment that 
your letters have become less and less roman- 
tic. I know that you are now working hard, I 
know that you are under a different climate. 
But nevertheless I am worried and wondered 
if you love me less and less. I want to know if 
you still want me to be with you in Vietnam; 
I want you to tell me that you still love me the 
same way you did when you were in Wash- 
ington; I want you to tell me that the jade 
bracelet you gave me was really our engage- 
ment token if not our wedding ring yet; I want 
to ask you all these as I am already preparing 
to go to Vietnam in the next few weeks to join 
you. In fact I already have gotten a job as 
secretary to Major General Allen McAllister, 
chief of Intelligence of the United States 
Amy Command in Vietnam. Although I 
have never met him, my father told me that 
he was his deputy when my father was Com- 
mander of U.S. Occupation troops in Ger- 
many. If everything goes according to my 
plan, I will be arriving in Saigon at the end of 
September. So please, darling Minh, please 
tell me that you love me and that you want 
me to be with you. But if you have met some- 
one else whom you think could be your wife, 
please also let me know. I want only to know 
the truth, even if it is sad for me. 


Yours ever, 
Ellen 
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Minh reread the letter one evening when he was on duty 
at his new headquarters located inside the Tran quang Khai 
barrack into which he had moved a few days ago. He was 
annoyed by her jealousy which he thought was unfounded 
and which could only lower her dignity. She ought to know 
that he loved her more than anybody else, that she was 
special in her own class and she suffered no comparison with 
any other woman. The quiet smile and elegant manners 
of Ngoc Anh came to his mind. Like the pho he had for 
breakfast every morning at the Thang Long, there was 
something definitely and authentically Vietnamese in Ngoc 
Anh that brought him back to his own nature and upbring- 
ing. But he dismissed the thought as only a subtle revenge 
on his part. He never ceased to love Ellen. He loved her 
even more now that he knew what kind of situation she was 
going to face when she arrived in Vietnam. 

He had a long look at her picture from his wallet and 
drafted a cable to her: “Your letter of August 28 saddened 
me deeply. I always love you. Please joim me as soon as 
possible.” 

He rang the bell and a soldier on duty came in. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Please go to the Post Office and send this cable for me.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Minh looked at his watch. 

“The Post Office will close, I believe, at 6:00 P.M. for 
overseas cables. It is now 5:30. I am sure you can make it,” 

“Yes, sir, I will try.” 

Five minutes later the soldier came back breathing heavily 
and visibly upset. 

“What happened?” Minh asked, surprised. 

“I cannot pass the police cordon down the street at the 
intersection of Ngo Quyen and Tran quang Khai. A Buddh- 
ist monk was burning himself and the police forbade people 
to get near. It is terrible, Colonel, it is terrible! You can see 
it through your window, sir.” 

From his second floor office, Minh saw at the crossroads 
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a mounting red yellow flame wrapping a black shadow of a 
human form. The human form collapsed gradually as the 
flame slowly died out to leave room for a gray smoke which 
was getting thicker and thicker. In a few minutes, what was 
left of the Buddhist monk was only a big charcoal-colored 
human form in a leg-crossed prayer position with the knees 
up to the chin. An apathetic and silent crowd dispersed 
quietly and the white clad police cordon got closer and closer. 
A police van with a revolving light on the top, a gift from 
the U.S.A. marked by an obvious sign of two shaking hands 
against a background of American and Vietnamese flags, 
stopped right at the intersection. The burnt body was picked 
up and the streets became deserted. A small boy was weeping 
at a corner and dried his tears with the back of his arm. A 
woman on her knees was reciting her prayer, her skinny 
hand raised up to implore justice from the indifferent black- 
ening sky. 

Minh dropped the curtain of his window and sat down 

umb with shock. He held his head in his hand and cried. 

“Oh, my Lord, my Lord.” 

The telephone rang. He glanced at a small desk at a 

dmer of his room. The ringing came from the ivory tele- 
phone, the direct line with the Presidency. He picked up the 
telephone quickly. A sticky voice slowly ordered: 

“This is the Adviser to the President. All military units 
are alerted from the minute you receive this order and all 
military personnel are to be confined for execution of Secur- 
ity Plan Number I.” 

“Yes, sir,” Minh said calmly. He did not bother to check 
with the Adviser if the instruction came from the President, 
from whom only he was supposed to receive orders. After a 
few months in Vietnam, he knew who were the real powers: 
the Adviser and his wife. 

Minh called his “Chief of Operations” and told him to 
have plan Number 1 in execution: a state of emergency with 
all emergency measures in case of revolt or invasion. Minh 
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did not even ask himself where the rebellion and the invasion 
were as everything was so quiet. : 

A soldier brought in his dinner. Minh saw a rose in a 
glass besides the usual ration. ; 

“Where did this rose come from?” Minh asked with a visible 
pleasure. 

“Sir, I took the liberty to put this flower on your tray as 
I knew you love roses.” 

“Thank you very much. But how do you know?” 

“I have read your poem ‘Rose in Winter’ published two 
years ago under your pen name. I know it by heart now. It 
was a very beautiful poem.” 

“Thank you,” Minh said. “Thank you very much.” And 
the soldier silently withdrew. 

Minh could not eat his dinner. He drank only the hot 
tea and left the rice and fish untouched. The image of the 
self-burning monk, the weeping boy, the praying woman 
came back to his mind and weighed heavily on his chest. 
He felt as if somebody in his own family had died. The 
soldier came in. 

“You did not touch the food,” he said, looking affection- 
ately at Minh. 

“I am not hungry. You can take the tray away. Thank 
you.” 

“Yes, sir, and here is your evening paper.” 

“Thank you.” 

Minh glanced at the paper framed in black, in the form 
of an obituary announcement. He read on the front page: 
“Nationally known poet and writer Nhat Linh commits suicide 
—left letter denouncing government’s inhuman treatment of 
Buddhists.” 

Minh looked closely at Nhat Linh’s portrait. Yes, he knew 
Nhat Linh very well. He knew that his literary talents and 
his novels on love and revolution in the 1950’s had greatly 
influenced the course of his whole life. He remembered how 
he joined the anti-French underground after he read his 
novel Doi Ban (The Two Friends). Minh became part of the 
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revolution and the underground in the 1940’s for patriotic 
reasons, but he was also strongly fascinated by the glamorous 
and meaningfully romantic life of the revolutionaries, the 
two friends, as they were so beautifully and so boldly de- 
scribed in Nhat Linh’s novels. And now Nhat Linh was dead, 
killing himself, alone, without a friend or relative by his side, 
for the crime committed by the people whom Minh was 
serving with his guns and with the full scientific details of 
Security Plan Number 1. 

Minh did not know how and when but tears had come 
down his cheeks. Minh had never cried before except when 
he heard of his mother’s death while still in the Liberation 
Army. He felt relieved somehow. He reached for scissors, 
clipped out from the paper the story on Nhat Linh’s suicide 
and put it reverently in his wallet. 

As it was stipulated in Security Plan Number 1, Minh 
turned on his radio every hour. On the 10:00 P.M. edition of 
the Army broadcasts, there was a pretaped statement of the 
“President of the Women’s Solidarity Movement,” the “First 
Lady of the Country,” in which she accused the monks, the 
students and the agents of the American Central Intelligence 
Agency as troublemakers. She concluded the statement by 
saying that her five-hundred thousand strong paramilitary 
women’s movement and her husband’s one million strong 
Youth Corps were going to crush all the unpatriotic and 
traitorous elements. 

Minh laughed at the statement with disdain and anger. 
He tried to close his eyes and get some sleep. His soldier 
brought him a pot of tea and woke him up. 

“Sir, a special messenger is waiting for you outside.” 

“Please show him in.” 

A pale and skinny lieutenant snapped to attention. 

“I am from the Special Forces Command. I have an order 
for you.” 

And the lieutenant handed him a double sealed envelope. 

He saluted Minh and left. Minh opened the envelope. It was 
an order duly signed by the President declaring Martial 
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Law all over the country and ordering the Army to main- 
tain peace all over the territory. All other instructions would be 
broadcast on channel S113 exactly at midnight, the order 
stipulated. Minh was not impressed by the order and put 
it in a drawer, waiting for midnight instructions. 

He left the radio tuned to channel $113. Minh was 
leaning outside the window and looked down in the streets. 
Three trucks filled with soldiers in Army fatigues were passing 
and Minh recognized through the emblem on the trucks that 
they belonged to the “Special Forces,” which in practice 
were under the command of the Adviser to the President. 

Exactly at midnight, the President was on the air. In a 
voice calculated to be grave and firm, he declared to the 
nation that “with the advice of all senior officers and com- 
manders of all units of the Armed Forces,” he had declared 
Martial Law all over the territory of Vietnam effective from 
midnight. At the same time, the Security Forces had arrested 
all the troublemakers. The Armed Forces had been entrusted 
to maintain peace and order and he had named Brigadier Gen- 
eral Nguyen Dinh Ton as Military Governor of Saigon. 
Minh was surprised by the statement from the President that 
the commanders of all units were advising him to declare 
Martial Law. He had never been consulted on this matter. 
He called Colonel Chau, the commander of the Marines, 
Colonel Vui, the commander of the Paratroopers, the Chiefs 
of Staff of the Air Force and the Navy whom he knew well, 
too. None of them knew anything at all about the statement 
of emergency. They all silently resented the Government’s 
duplicity. 

The Armed Forces have been used for a dirty political 
purpose, Minh thought to himself. But he was too tired and 
depressed to think further. There are times when logic and 
reason have nothing to do with action, there are times when 
the men in uniform are just butchers for the corrupted 
politicians. 
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CHAPTER V. 


NotTHING in over twenty years of conspiracy, 
war, adventures, dangers, starvations and escapes had left 
Minh with a deeper mark of horror and desperation than 
that afternoon when he came back from an inspection of the 
district of Binh Thinh (Peace and Prosperity), twenty kilo- 
meters North East of Saigon. 

The district was not different from hundreds of others 
all over the territory of Vietnam: an agglomeration of a few 
business shops, a delapidated old movie theater, a noisy bus 
station, a brick building housing the Chief of District and 
his lazy bureaucracy, and of course the garrison of the local 
Army unit. But it had one thing which made Binh Thinh 
well known in the area. Here was established in the last ten 
months the “Re-education Center” for the rallied Viet Cong 
agents: two lines of clean and well arranged thatched cot- 
tages, a front yard with a flagpole not higher than the walls 
surrounding the houses. A meter high of barbed wires, elec- 
trified during the night, formed an additional fence for the 
Center. 

Here, in these houses, modern by peasant standards, lived 
eighty-nine former militants of the Communist-led “Front 
for the Liberation of the South,” who for one reason or an- 
other deserted Marxism, lost faith in the magic word of 
“iberation.” They laid down their arms, their plastic bombs, 
threw away their propaganda leaflets and joined the anti- 
Communist side—the government in Saigon. Here they were 
given a chance to think anew and start anew their new life; 
here they were given another version of war and revolution; 
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here they were allowed a decent rest before they continued 
their long journey into human existence. 

In principle, Minh was not in favor of “Re-education 
Centers,” especially when they were used simply by the Gov- 
ernment as a form of prisons to silence the non-Communist 
Opposition to the regime. He believed that a man’s salvation 
has to come from within himself, the Buddhist way of self en- 
lightenment. He sometimes wondered if man could be actually 
saved at all or if he is just blindly drawn into a complex of 
forces which will gradually bring him down to his ultimate 
destruction. He recalled a sentence of a poem from the 
Vietnamese poet Tu Xuong: “...If this world is such a 
pleasant gay place to live why does the new born baby not 
laugh at his first contact with life but cries his head off 
instead?” 

Nevertheless, Minh accepted that a man, any man, can 
make a choice, at any time, in any way, and he must be 
given at least adequate material protection to do so. Minh 
knew that since the Government started the “Chieu Hoi 
Movement” (A call to return to the just cause, that is, the 
anti-Communist cause), there were thousands who returned, 
infiltrators acting under the “Liberation Front” orders, tired 
and sick wanderers, or just blasé, curious adventurers. 

But the eighty-nine who lived in the Binh Thinh Center 
were different: they were the “Gods that failed,” they were 
once the important cadres of the “Party” who shot down 
American helicopters, bombed American movie houses, 
made attempts on the life of the American Ambassador, 
assassinated village heads, organized cells of saboteurs among 
intellectuals, women, soldiers, children, and kidnapped young 
men. They had carried their fanatical dedication from the 
North down the Ho Chi Minh trail through the deep forests 
of Laos and through the dense jungles of Cambodia. 

There was, according to the files, even a poet among them, 
the one who back in 1940 wrote a poem which made the 
teenagers weep: 
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The day you die, 

I will go to your cemetery, 

I will lie under the weeping willows, 

And I cry and I cry. 

And my tears will filter into the cold earth, 

And join the cold place you are resting 

And then I cry harder and harder 

And then I die of sorrows and desperation, 

And together our two souls will grow into two weeping 
willows. 


That same poet in the 1950’s wrote and praised the “glory” 
of the August Revolution of 1945, the “ever shining sun 
of Communism,” and poured insults on the “Coca Cola 
soaked tomb of the American lackeys,” the anti-Communist 
Vietnamese. Why that poet was now an inmate of the Center, 
only God and himself knew. Minh knew about him only 
through the unsentimental dossiers and the interrogations of 
his colleagues at the Center. 

And then one evening, without a shot being fired and 
while the district was asleep, the Viet Cong agents entered 
the Center and quietly picked up all the eighty-nine “Gods 
that failed,” to bring them back to their Marxist church and 
their “Liberation” Pantheon. “They simply and miraculously 
evaporated into thin air,” the warden told Minh. “We knew 
of their disappearance only at 6:00 A.M. when they failed 
to answer the bell of their morning exercises and their judo 
lessons.” 

The disaster had been promptly brought to the attention 
of the President the same morning when he came back from 
his daily Mass, and he ordered an immediate investigation. 
Minh was chosen by the President to head the three-man- 
investigation team which proceeded to Binh Thinh at high 
moon under an exasperating sun and an unbearable heat. 

There was practically nothing to investigate when Minh 
and two other officers arrived at Binh Thinh. The District 
Chief put the responsibility on the Chief Warden of the 
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Center; the Chief Warden threw it to the local Army Com- 
mander, who two days before had withdrawn the guards to 
reinforce his battalion engaged in an operation against the 
Viet Cong. And finally someone blamed the failure on the 
electricity: “If the electric current had passed through the 
barbed wire last night, not a single one of them could have 
passed the fence, not even a mosquito could pass through it 
alive,” he insisted. 

Minh listened indifferently to all the arguments, casually 
put down a few notes. The officials, at first frightened by the 
arrival of the Presidential Investigation Team, were stunned 
with surprise at the lenient attitude of the chief investigator, 
Colonel Tran Minh. Minh’s mind was busy elsewhere, and 
facts and counterfacts, explanations and lies, regulations and 
counter regulations did not interest him at all. 

Why, Minh thought, did the eighty-nine former Viet Cong 
cadres just slip away so easily? Was it accomplished with 
the complicity of the guards who did not want to resist the 
Viet Cong, thinking they were the ultimate winners in the 
present war? In this case, what would happen to the fate of 
the “Gods that failed,” to the poet who was just in the final 
stage of completing a book written in the Center about “The 
Destiny of Vietnam?” Would they be beheaded, disemboweled 
and exposed in public places, each one under a label Viet 
Gian (Vietnamese traitor), or Viet My (Vietnam American), 
which is even worse? Would they be put in jute sacks and 
thrown into the muddy Mekong? The tide would then drift 
them to the Saigon River and they would float aimlessly, like 
wandering souls in mutilated bodies in front of the Majestic 
Hotel where American soldiers were enjoying their dry 
Martinis in the company of long, black-haired Vietnamese 
girls. Or would they be dragged along the Ho Chi Minh 
trail back to Hanoi where the “People’s Tribunal” would 
condemn them to death after they made their “public con- 
fessions” previously prepared by the “Agitation and Propa- 
ganda Department” of the Lao Dong (Communist) Party? 
And what would happen to their families, their loved ones, 
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their friends who so far were living the dim light of glory 
of the people who were “martyrs for the cause of Liberation, 
who were suffering, tortured by the most advanced techniques 
of barbarian interrogation devices taught by the Americans 
to the Vietnamese police?” Once the “glorious relatives” of 
the “glorious martyrs,” would they now be adversely exposed 
as shameful fathers, mothers, cousins, lovers, and friends 
of the “notorious traitors,” the “agents of the American 
imperialists?” Minh knew only too well that when a Viet 
Cong agent deserted, the Party propaganda machine always 
glorified him as being captured and tortured. Minh was 
well aware of the strange logic, the dialectic method of per- 
suasion the Viet Cong used to suit their purpose, any purpose. 

Or was it perhaps that the eighty-nine of the Binh Thinh 
Center were just voluntary Viet Cong who surrendered with a 
purpose to put the Government in Saigon into ridicule, to turn 
the so much advertised Chieu Hoi program into a laughing 
stock for the Vietnamese public and the world? Why not? The 
Party in Hanoi might have decided that the Binh Thinh 
Center would be used as a provisional resting place for the 
“comrades” to spend time for studying and meditating about 
Marxism at the expense of the American taxpayers. And 
then when the time came, they just put the drugging poison 
vapour to the guards and walked out through the front gate. 

No, no, it could not be true. Minh had seen some chapters 
of The Destiny of Vietnam and he was convinced that the 
poet had admitted the failure of Communism as a solution 
to the eternal problems of war and peace, culture and revolu- 
tion in Vietnam. Minh had always held a blind respect for 
intellectuals and, being a great believer in the Vietnamese 
intellectual integrity, he could not admit to himself that a 
deception scheme of such magnitude with so many people 
involved could be carried so successfully and so far with 
the complicity of a poet. 

And he lapsed back to the horrible thought of the horribly 
subtle punishments his eighty-nine countrymen would have 
to endure. Perhaps the next morning, the headless corpse of 
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the poet would be thrown into the compound of his garrison 
with a tag: “With the compliments of the Saigon chapter 
of the movement for Liberation of the South.” Or maybe 
the Saigon United States Information Office would receive 
the unfinished copy of The Destiny of Vietnam with the 
mention, “Gift from the dead son of Democracy to the dying 
father of Democracy.” 


Back at his headquarters, Minh had to face the unpleasant 
task of making a report to the President. What was there to 
say? To make a report is to pin down the blame on individuals. 
Who was to be blamed? The Chief Warden, the Chief of 
the District, the local Army Commander, the electricity or 
just the whole War with a big W? Was the Viet Cong in- 
genuity to be blamed, condemned or praised? Was the Viet- 
nam government which he was serving to be blamed for its 
failure in winning the consent of the people? Or was he himself 
to be blamed for defending a cause which had lost its attrac- 
tion to his countrymen—defending it with his gun, his elite 
Regiment, his education at the Leavenworth Command and 
General Staff College? 

Horrible scenes of what could happen to the caught de- 
fectors, scenes of cruelty and brutality engrossed by his 
imagination and the lessons of history, came back to him. 
Savagely they twisted his heart and exhausted his mind and 
left him a wretch of a hopeless human being without a 
direction to go, but with a brain still functioning. To put 
the blame on a single person in this tragic affair was like 
trying to find out among the millions of telephone wires 
crisscrossing the United States of America, which one was 
better, stronger, which one carried the best conversation, 
which one brought money to what corporation. 

He looked at his face reflected in the window glass. His 
face was pale. Was he scared or was it just a reflection of the 
strange violet sunset on a rainy day? His hands now wandered 
among the papers on his littered desk. A letter was there, 
with the handwriting he easily recognized as Ellen’s. Was it 
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an old letter? But he never left his personal correspondence 
at the office. He opened the letter. 


Darling, 

I thought of giving you a surprise by not 
letting you know my date of arrival in Viet- 
nam. When I reached Saigon I called your 
office but I was told that you were out. And 
no one seemed to know when you would be 
back or where you had gone. So, I am sending 
this note by the Embassy’s messenger. I am 
now temporarily at Apartment 5, 1443 Ngu- 
yen Du Street. Please come any time in the 
evening. I am not going out with anyone until 
I meet you. I am so anxious to see you. Please 
come to me as soon as possible. 

I love you, Minh. 

Ellen 


It was already 6:00 P.M. 

“I will give Ellen a surprise myself,” he thought to him- 
self. “I will go back to the hotel, buy a dozen red roses, order 
a champagne dinner at the Continental, go to Ellen’s apart- 
ment and whirl her out for a celebration of our reunion.” 
He smiled quietly and suddenly a passion of life took him. 

“The report to the President will be for tomorrow. I can 
do it orally when I see him and make it the way he likes. It 
makes no difference anyway, there is no truth in any tragedy. 
And who cares about tragedy when one is in love and when 
one expects to hold in one’s arms the only girl one loves.” 

And Minh ran down the steep steps to his Jeep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AT 7:30 A.M. Minh was already at the Recep- 
tion Room of the office of Lieutenant General Le Quy Nam, 
Chief of General Staff of the Armed Forces of the Republic 
of Vietnam. He had been reached last night by telephone 
and asked to report to the General Staff headquarters for 
urgent orders from the General. He was greeted by a Major 
on duty who informed him that the General might be a little 
late as he had been called to the Gia Long Palace, where he 
had been since 7:00 A.M. 

Making himself comfortable in a big chair at the left 
corner of the reception desk, Minh glanced at the room; it 
was spacious, newly painted in pink color. A life size pic- 
ture of the President hung in the middle of the wall separating 
the reception room from the “Command Desk” of the Chief 
of the General Staff. The opposite wall was dominated by a 
huge map of Vietnam with the portion North of the 
17th parallel colored in deep red. Hanoi, capital of North 
Vietnam, was encircled by a big five point star in gold. A big 
poster depicting an aggressive looking soldier of the Republic 
of Vietnam, his fixed bayonet directed at a Red star, was 
pasted on the wall under the President’s portrait. Slogans in 
black ink on the poster read: 

“The Armed Forces behind the President, Saviour of the 
Nation.” 

“The Armed Forces at the service of the Personalist 
Regime.” 

“The Armed Forces are annihilating the Communist ag- 
gressors.” 

The slogans and the soldier made Minh uneasy. He thought 
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that all those insipid propaganda devices were superfluous 
and ridiculous. He avoided looking at them and reached for 
The Soldier, a magazine published by the Psychological War- 
fare Department of the Army. He went over a short story 
entitled “New Happiness.” It was about a corporal, who 
one day revealed to his captain the true political affiliation 
of his fiancée, whom by accident he discovered to be a member 
of a Communist organization. He was promoted to sergeant 
and allowed later to marry the same girl who was thoroughly 
converted to the nationalist cause after having spent six 
months in a “re-education camp.” 

Minh was disgusted by the incredible story. He pulled a 
cigarette from his breast pocket. He could not find his lighter 
and put the cigarette in an ashtray made of an unexploded 
hand grenade. He was irritated by the picture of the Presi- 
dent, which he tried not to look at. 

He was thinking of Ellen, of her beautiful blue eyes. He 

jook her picture out of his wallet, admired it for a minute 
nd put it back with a furtive gesture. 
' “Excuse me, Colonel,” the Major on duty addressed him. 
“Excuse me. I don’t think I have met you before, but I have 
heard of you often. My younger brother, Lieutenant Le Duc, 
served under you two years ago. He liked you very much 
and talked about you often when you were away in the 
United States. Unfortunately, he was killed five weeks ago 
in an ambush at Vinh Long.” 

Minh was visibly upset by the sad news. 

“I am very sorry to hear that,” Minh said softly. “He was 
such a brilliant and promising officer. He composed beautiful 
songs, too. His wife was so pretty and so devoted to him 
that once she asked me to allow her to be an Army nurse 
so she could be near him on the battlefront. I had to turn 
down her request because I thought it was not good for 
both of them. I hoped she understood why I was so difficult. 

Where is she now?” 

“Thank you, Colonel, for having such sympathy for my 
late brother. As for my sister-in-law, she is now living with 
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my parents in Can Tho. She wept all the time and became 
thin like a skeleton. I was afraid she might die. However, I 
must say she was rather lucky. She got her widow’s allowance 
after only three weeks and she can now live on it at least for 
the next few months. 

“After three weeks, you said? why so much delay? Accord- 
ing to army regulations it is one week.” 

“Yes, sir, many poor widows of soldiers get their allowances 
only after six or even eight months. Red tape and corruption 
at the Administrative Bureau of the Department of Defense.” 

Minh shook his head and changed the subject. “How could 
I find your parents’ home, Major? I would like to see them 
and see her too,” Minh said affectionately. 

“I will draw a little map for you, Colonel. They live in a 
remote village and I am very concerned about their safety. 
By the way, Colonel, are you informed of the new develop- 
ments in Central Vietnam?” 

“No, what happened there?” 

“The situation is very bad. Thua-Thien province is almost 
cut into pieces by the recent Viet Cong attacks. We will have 
to do something about it. Otherwise we may loose the whole 
province.” 

“And what about Hue?” 

“Oh, Hue is... .” The Major on duty suddenly stood up 
and snapped to attention. Instinctively, Minh stood up also. 
Lieutenant General Le Quy Nam entered the room holding a 
thick dossier of papers. At sixty, General Nam carried his age 
well and looked about fifty, except for his graying crew-cut 
hair. He was short, chubby, with intense dark brown eyes. 
His rosy complexion and his ready childlike smile contrasted 
sharply with the crushing dignity of the four stars on his 
shoulder straps and the eight bands of medals on his chest. 
When he saw Minh he nodded his head in acknowledgement 
and patted him on the shoulder and pushed him into the inner 
office. 

Reaching for a cigar in a silver box, he said apologetically: 
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“Colonel, I am sorry to let you wait for more than two hours. 
Everytime I see the President the same ritual takes place, 
the same monologue. He talked all the time about everything 
except the problem on which I wish to ask for directives. And 
this morning he was very nervous: he had a cold two days 
ago. But let’s talk about more serious business.” 

“Yes, sir.” Minh looked attentively at the General. 

“Colonel, you are ordered by the President to go im- 
mediately to Central Vietnam to take temporary charge of 
the Second Division. The commander was killed yesterday 
in a Viet Cong ambush. Roughly, your mission is this. Take 
the first Air Vietnam flight—oh, I am mistaken, you will go 
by Army plane—to Hue. Report to Brigadier General Van, 
Commander of the Second Army Corps, and ask for his 
instructions. You will take one paratrooper battalion with 
you to reinforce the Second Division and clear Thua-Thien 
of all the Viet-Cong bases. Your battalion will be flown to 
Hue tonight; but, as I said, you will leave immediately— 

oon at the latest. Three American officers will go with you: 
ne specialist in intelligence, one in helicopter operation and 
me in artillery.” 

“Excuse me, General, for interrupting you, but my para- 
trooper battalion just returned yesterday from a week of 
operations in Ca Mau. I suggest that they be given twenty- 
four hours more rest. Otherwise the morale of those soldiers 
will not be good.” 

“I agree with you, but I cannot grant your request—the 
order came from the President himself. Now I think you 
better go back to your headquarters and get ready. Do not 
tell anyone about the transfer of your battalion to Central 
Vietnam. I will give the order myself to your deputy. Good 
luck!” 

“Thank you, sir. Anything else, sir?” 

“All the details of your future operations which likely 
will change in Hue will be decided between you and Brigadier 
Van. Oh, do not forget to tell him to radio the Chief of the 
President’s Military Staff about all you will be doing. Also, 
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T advise you to call on the Central Vietnam Supreme Adviser, 
brother of the President, the minute you arrive. He may not 
receive you, but it doesn’t matter. It will save you a lot of 
troubles, and it will be of help to the success of your mission.” 

Minh stood up and saluted General Nam, who shook his 
hand and showed him to the door. 

“Good luck,” General Nam said in a fatherly voice. “Take 
care of yourself.” 

“Thank you, sir; thank you very much.” 

Minh shook hands with the Major on duty and ran down 
the stairs to his jeep parked at the rear of the building. He 
was preoccupied and sad, not because of the seriousness of 
his mission, not because he just left the Chief of the General 
Staff whom he loved as his father and whose difficult posi- 
tion he long ago realized, but just because all of a sudden 
he lost, without any apparent reason, the sense of belonging 
to the army and even to the nation. He thought of contacting 
Ellen at the American Embassy, but remembered that they 
had agreed not to phone each other during office hours. He 
decided to write her a note instead. Somehow he rebelled 
against the idea of having to report everything to her. Minh 
sometimes found it difficult to understand why Ellen always 
insisted on knowing what he was doing—for everything there 
must be an explanation. Not that he did not trust her because 
she was secretary to Major General McAllister, the Chief 
of Military Intelligence of the U.S. Command, but he had 
yet to get used to the relations between men and women in 
the Western world. This passing unromantic thought did 
not, however, suppress the surge of tenderness and love he 
felt for her at the moment. 

At 11:30 A.M. Minh arrived at the military airport. The 
three American officers who were to go with him as advisers 
were already there. They saluted him and one of them, a 
boyish looking Captain, approached him. 

“Colonel, I am Captain Wilson, William D. Wilson, intel- 
ligence officer. I am very honored to know you, sir. And may 
I introduce my two colleagues: Captain Roger Rosenberg, 
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helicopter specialist, and Captain Bernard Lemay, artillery.” 

“Very glad to meet you, gentlemen. Let us go on board. 
They sat on two steel benches opposite each other, each one 
connected to the next by a common seatbelt. The pilot and 
co-pilot, both Lieutenants of the Vietnamese Air Force, 
greeted them with a basket of beer. 

“Colonel, gentlemen, please have some beer. In case you 
need more, we still have some in stock. The flight is going to 
be rough, we expect a storm in an hour or so. The plane is 
old, with no radar devices, but don’t worry, we will make it. 

We are used to this route and the Dakota is a reliable bird.” 
The old bird indeed was still reliable and took off smoothly 
in a rumbling of machine and other unidentified noises. 

“Do you like Vietnamese beer, Captain Wilson?” Minh 
opened the conversation. 

“Yes, sir; it is very good, sir.” 

“Better than Budweiser?” Minh asked. 

“Definitely,” Captain Rosenberg answered promptly. 

“I like Budweiser better though,” Minh said. “By the way, 
how long have you been in this country?” 

“Sir, we all came here at the same time, ten months ago, 
from our base in Okinawa,” Captain Wilson answered proudly. 

“How do you like Vietnam?” Minh enquired. 

“We all love the Vietnamese people. They are so intel- 
ligent, so kind and so industrious,” Captain Lemay said. 

“And that is why I do not understand why many of them 
are Viet Cong,” Captain Rosenberg commented thought- 
fully. 

Minh looked at them inquisitively. 

“Do you think that people who are with the Viet Cong 
have to be unintelligent, unkind and lazy? Yes, they may be 
unkind—who is not in wartime? But definitely they are not 
unintelligent and lazy. To be frank with you, I wonder 

sometimes why there are still people who remain on our side 
although we offer them neither material nor moral security.” 

The American officers showed their surprise at Minh’s 
remark and Minh noticed it. 
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“You are surprised at the blunt way I put it, aren’t you? 
But rest assured, I am not an agent provocateur; I am not 
a member of the ‘Can Lao’ Party; and I am not a cynic. I 
am a professional soldier. We are in the same war and there 
is no reason why we should not try together to see the 
realities. Who knows, some day all of us here may be killed 
in the same ambush or the same air crash. We cannot win a 
war which has no purpose, no objective, no romantic attrac- 
tion to the young and no policy for peace.” 

“TI do not know if I agree or disagree with you, sir,” Captain 
Wilson said cautiously. “But one thing I know: the situation 
in the Delta has deteriorated very rapidly in the last two 
months, and the morale of the troops is low. In fact, I was 
told the other day that one army company in Binh Duong 
has gone over to the Viet Cong. You know, sir, we Americans 
came here to help you to win the war. We want the war to 
be won, but we cannot do more than give you advice when- 
ever needed. We sometimes wonder if you really need advice.” 

Minh realized that he had, in the first meeting with the 
American officers, brought up a delicate subject which might 
lead them to misunderstand him. He offered them cigarettes. 

“Let us talk about something more pleasant and more 
human. War is unpleasant and inhuman, even by Vietnamese 
standards. Captain Wilson, are you married? You look like 
you are.” 

Captain Wilson could not help laughing at the remark. 

“How do I look, sir? What does a married man look like?” 

“You look handsome, you look prudent and you look a 
little bit oppressed, with a sparkle of rebellion in your eyes.” 

“You are wrong, Colonel, if I may say so. I am not yet 
married.” All of them broke into laugher. 

“I myself am going to have the same look in the near 
future,” Minh added. 

“Are you going to get married, sir?” Captain Lemay asked. 
“The Vietnamese girls are so beautiful.” 

“I am going to marry an American,” Minh said softly. 

“Oh, no, that is not possible!” all three of them protested 
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at the same time. “We are sorry to hear you say so, sir.” 

“You don’t have to be sorry about that. The fact is that 
if I marry a Vietnamese I will look less handsome, more 
oppressed—and instead of a sparkle of rebellion in my eyes, 
I will start a revolution or even join the Viet Cong.” Minh 
tried to stop the invading gale of laughter and continued. 
“And you, Captains Rosenberg and Lemay, are you going 
to get married?” 

“I was engaged a year ago and Captain Lemay is in the 
same situation,” Captain Rosenberg said. “But after having 
heard your observations, I am attracted by the dangerous 
prospect of getting married to a Vietnamese.” 

“As for me,” Captain Lemay interrupted, “I will break 
my engagement tonight by long distance phone to Chicago.” 

A relaxed atmosphere prevailed and a warm feeling of 
comradeship helped them to forget the bad weather outside. 
It rained hard and water began to drip in from the rear 
windows. The plane jumped up and down like an angry un- 
tamed horse. From time to time thunder exploded very near 
the plane, followed by a thin quick thread of sharp lightning 
zigzagging across the dark sky. The threatened Dakota now 
valiantly pierced the thick smoke screen of rain and cloud 
and Minh saw a piece of blue sky. He shouted to the Amer- 
ican officers. 

“My friends, the storm will be over soon.” 

Captain Wilson, who had developed a quick affection and 
respect for Minh, took his handkerchief and dried a spot of 
brown rusty water on Minh’s uniform. 

“Thank you very much, Captain,” Minh said gratefully. 

“Please don’t mention it, sir. And may I ask you, sir, are 
you the first Vietnamese officer to graduate at the top of your 
class at the Command and General Staff College at Leaven- 
worth?” 

“That is right; you are a very good intelligence officer,” 
Minh said teasingly. 

Captain Wilson felt embarrassed. “I happened to read it in 
an army magazine. How long did you stay in the States?” 
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“Over a year. To be exact, one year and twenty-one days.” 

“Do you like the States?” Captain Lemay asked. 

“Yes, I love your people.” Minh was thinking of Ellen. 
“Your people are frank, direct, hard-working, basically 
puritanical and dedicated to community life. Based on 
my superficial observations, I can say that some of your 
people are naive compared with Europeans or Asians, but I 
think your strength in the modern ‘world resides in your 
naiveté. When an American tries to be smart, he almost 
ceases to be an authentic American. I say try to be smart. 
I used to tell my friends at Leavenworth that the Americans, 
I mean the men, are the only people in the world who look 
right with crew cut hair. The Europeans and the Asians 
look stupid in it.” 'They roared with laughter at this strange 
observation. 

“And what about American women, Colonel Minh?” Cap- 
tain Wilson asked eagerly. 

“It is a very difficult question for me to answer. Not be- 
cause it is a question about women, but because I did not 
know many of them. My impression is that most of them 
are beautiful, but too conscious of their beauty. They spend 
too much time, energy and money to make themselves pretty 
and the result, I am afraid, is that they do not have enough 
time to love, to be loved and to enjoy life.” 

“How right you are!” Captain Rosenberg exclaimed 
approvingly. 

“But you must not forget that the majority of them have 
to work hard as housewives,” Captain Wilson retorted 
energetically. 

The plane began to tremble again. The co-pilot emerged 
from the cockpit with a new supply of beer. “You need it, 
gentlemen,” he said with a grin on his wet face. “We are 
going through a much worse storm. We are now over Tourane 
and we expect the storm to last until we land in Hue. But 
have confidence in us—everything will be all right.” 

“Thank you; we trust you,” Minh said unconvincingly. 

The rain now became heavier and small streams of water 
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leaked through the side windows. Looking outside, Minh saw 
wave after wave of dark clouds running past the plane. Bright 
lightning followed by rolls of thunder seemed to cut the 
hopelessly struggling Dakota into pieces. The plane now 
climbed higher and higher. All of a sudden it dropped sharply. 
Minh had the unpleasant feeling that all of his insides were 
turning over and a sensation of nothingness and lightness 
overtook him. The torrential rain increased in intensity. The 
seats were soaked. Minh closed his eyes. The American officers 
looked visibly tired but tried to show calm and confidence. 
The co-pilot emerged again, this time without his shirt and 
his dripping wet pants clinging tightly against his leg. 

“Oh heaven!” he said. “We can’t see anything at all—and 
frankly we do not know exactly where we are heading. But 
we have had experience with this weather and we are familiar 
with this route, so please don’t worry.” 

They hardly heard what he said, the cracking noise of the 
engine was so deafening. The plane climbed abruptly and 
threw the co-pilot to the floor. He regained control almost 
instantaneously. The rain continued. A succession of thunder- 
claps shook the plane, which somehow kept flying. Minh 
was thinking of Ellen—not in tenderness and love, but as 
a diversion from the reality of the fearful situation of being a 
passenger on a plane riding through a violent storm without 
radar, with the pilot finding his direction and strength by 
drinking beer. He tried to revive the most peaceful and happy 
memories of the past: a quiet dinner at the Collington Woods 
Restaurant in Virginia; an afternoon drive on the Mount 
Vernon Highway; a dance at a night club the name of which 
he had forgotten. Also, the memories of his youthful days in 
Hue, which he expected to see in half an hour. Everything 
became so lucid to him: the sampan he used to cross the 
River of Perfume on his way to the Quoc Hoc College; the 
girl who blushingly hid her face behind her conical straw 

hat, thinking that he was looking at the mole on her left 
cheek; and the dreamy boy who read and re-read with ecstasy 
a letter on blue paper—probably a love letter—which he hid 
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between the pages of a chemistry book. He saw himself 
counting fishes in the limpid water of the River of Perfume. 
Exhausted, and in a state of mind between half-reality and 
half-dream, he saw himself chasing a butterfly and falling 
into a lake full of crocodiles. He woke up, frightened. Some- 
body patted him on the back. Captain Wilson took his arm. 

“I admire you, Colonel. In the midst of the storm you 
managed to sleep and even to dream. Your eyelids were mov- 
ing and you even said something to yourself.” 

“I saw myself chasing a butterfly.” 

“Oh!” 

“We are landing, Colonel,” said Captain Rosenberg. 

“IT am convinced now that the Vietnamese pilots are the 
best in the world.” 

“I believe so,” Minh said. 

At Phu Bai’s airport terminal, Minh and his party were 
greeted by Captain My of the Second Bureau of the Staff of 
the Second Army Corps, a nephew of Minh. 

“Uncle, Brigadier General Van asked me to come and 
fetch you and the U.S. advisers. We go directly to his head- 
quarters,” Captain My said respectfully. 

“Very good. How is everybody in the family?” Minh asked 
affectionately in Vietnamese. And turning to the American 
advisers he remarked jokingly: “Gentlemen, this is Captain 
My of the G2 of the General Staff of Brigadier General Van, 
Commander of the Second Army Corps. He will bring us to the 
General’s headquarters. He happens also to be my nephew. 
Now you see, gentlemen, nepotism in Vietnam has also 
reached the army and the low level.” They all laughed 
heartily. 

They reached General Van’s headquarters after a half hour 
drive. General Van, a pleasant-looking man of fifty, with dark 
tan skin and a flat face and small eyes and unusually big 
ears, was visibly happy when he saw Minh. He shook his 
hand heartily, as if they were old friends, despite the fact 
that it was the first time they had met each other face to 
face. 
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“I have heard so much about you, your intelligence, your 
talents, your academic success in the United States and your 
courage on the battlefield,” General Van said. And he kept 
praising Minh, who became more and more embarrassed by 
the cold way he treated the American officers. He did not 
even look at them as they stood stiff at Minh’s side. Minh in- 
terrupted General Van. 

“Excuse me, General, may I introduce to you Captains 
Wilson, Rosenberg and Lemay of the U.S. Command in 
Saigon. They have come here with me to help us in the 
coming operations.” 

“Bonjour, Capitaines,” General Van coldly greeted the 
Americans in French, without shaking hands with them and 
without looking at them. 

They all now proceeded to the living room, where refresh- 
ments were served. General Van asked Captain My to sit 
on his left and be his interpreter. 

“Tell the U.S. officers that I do not speak English.” 

“Captain My, please tell the General that we were ordered 
to be here temporarily at the disposal of his headquarters,” 
Captain Wilson said slowly. 

“Ordered by whom?” the General retorted. His face be- 
came reddish and he spoke in English. 

“By your government, I guess,” Captain Wilson replied 
calmly. 

“Your English is quite good,” Captain Lemay said. He 
was trying to break the uneasy atmosphere of the first en- 
counter. 

“My English is not good,” General Van replied abruptly. 
“I studied in France and I have spent one month in the 
United States on an observation tour, that is all.” And turning 
to Minh, he spoke in Vietnamese: “Why do they send me 
these naive junior officers? What do they know about this 
war? Who needs them anyway? What we need is good equip- 
ment, good planes and more money—and we do not get 
them.” General Van showed clearly his annoyance. 

“I didn’t know, General,” Minh replied in Vietnamese. 
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“I was notified of their mission only this morning by the 
Chief of the General Staff himself. But I must say, they are 
pleasant and intelligent. We can use them for certain special- 
ized matters. And by the way, I was asked by General Nam 
to pay a visit to the Supreme Adviser.” 

“Oh, yes, I have arranged for you to see him early tomor- 
row morning. Be very careful with him. He is a difficult man, 
but he likes to be flattered. And I must warn you never to 
mention the President and his government to him.” General 
Van stood up. Minh felt sorry for the American officers, who 
could hardly hide their anger at the General’s attitude. 

“Captain My, please tell the American officers that we 
will have a quick dinner, a French dinner. Vietnamese meals 
are good but they take a long time and we have to work 
after dinner.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” Captain Wilson said for his 
colleagues. 

They hardly talked during the dinner, which ended with 
coffee being served in the briefing room. When they entered 
the room, three other Vietnamese officers, one Colonel and 
two Majors, were already there waiting. General Van in- 
troduced one of them, Colonel Tam, to the group. 

“Gentlemen, sit down please. Colonel Tam, who is my 
Chief of Staff, will give you a briefing about the situation 
and tell you the reason why we meet today. He will speak 
English to save time.” 

Colonel Tam looked rather old for his rank in the youthful 
Vietnamese Army. Slightly built, he wore rimmed glasses. His 
face was sharply bony and there was something depressing 
and sinister in his appearance. But when he smiled, which 
was often, he instantaneously generated a warm eagerness 
and an almost childish charm. Colonel Tam left his seat be- 
hind General Van, proceeded to a steel table facing thy 
audience, snapped to attention before General Van ant 
Colonel Minh and pushed a button on a blackboard whick. 
revealed a detailed map of the three provinces of Quang 
Tri, Thua Thien and Quang Nam. He opened the briefing 
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with a smile, which he quickly withdrew, thinking perhaps 
that it was not appropriate for the solemn occasion. 
“General, gentlemen,” Colonel Tam proceeded in a gut- 
tural voice, “on this map, the enemy’s positions are in red 
and ours in yellow. Since the Laos settlement, the Viet Cong 
have used the Ho Chi Minh trail to build up their bases in 
Quang Nam and Quang Ngai provinces and are slowly in- 
filtrating into the Thua Thien province, in the district of 
Phu Loc, which is thirty kilometers south of Hue. North of 
Hue, in the district of Loc Hung, province of Quang Tri, the 
Viet Cong have also increased their strength rapidly. Accord- 
ing to our intelligence and the information given us by the 
secret agents of the Supreme Adviser, the Viet Cong now 
have two regular battalions in an area within a thirty kilometer 
radius from Hue. The Supreme Adviser believes that the 
Viet Cong intend to capture Hue, but we do not think so. 
We think they want to isolate Hue by cutting all our lines 
of communication with Tourane. No matter what the Viet 
Cong’s intentions are, we must ‘debloquer’'—how you say 
it in English—Hue very quickly, before they gather enough 
forces to carry out their plan. I wish also to say that besides 
two regular battalions, the Viet Cong have about four regional 
battalions fairly well armed, too. On our side, we have the 
second Division, which is just being recalled from Quang 
Ngai, the Sixth Division, ten independent battalions and five 
battalions of Civil Guard very well armed. We will be rein- 
forced by another paratrooper battalion which will be arriving 
here tonight. Any questions, gentlemen?” 
“Colonel,” Captain Wilson asked soberly, “may I ask two 
questions?” 
“You may, Captain,” Colonel Tam replied briskly. 
“Thank you, Colonel. The first one is, who is the ‘Supreme 
Adviser’ you mentioned in your excellent briefing? Is he 
a civilian or a military man? The second is, how good is 
your intelligence?” 
Colonel Tam grinned. After a pause, he said: “I will invite 
General Van to answer your first question.” 
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General Van did not conceal his embarrassment at the 
sudden suggestion from his Chief of Staff. Nevertheless, he 
made a visible effort to be pleasant and spoke in Vietnamese 
to Minh. 

“Please tell your American friends that the Supreme Adviser 
is a civilian, a revolutionary, a genius at military problems, 
a bachelor and a brother of the President. And from now on, 
I hope this kind of subject will not be brought again into 
our discussions.” 

Captain Wilson resigned himself to this vague explanation. 
Colonel Tam continued. 

“To answer Captain Wilson’s second question, I would 
say this: our intelligence usually is good and the sources 
are quite reliable.” 

Colonel Minh interrupted: “And what about the morale 
of the population? How do they feel about our government, 
our army and about the war? I am sorry to have to ask 
these questions but I have been away from this area for quite 
some time although Thua Thien is my home province. This 
is a very important factor, I think, in our planning.” 

“Well, Colonel Minh, your question is quite appropriate 
and I can say that, as a whole, the people are with us. I 
have had a talk with the Secretary General of the local chapter 
of the ‘National Revolution Movement’ and he assured me 
that his movement is expanding and that during last month 
he had distributed 40,000 pictures of the President and 2,000 
copies of the magazine Free World to the people.” Colonel 
Tam did not notice the obvious disgust on Minh’s face at 
this ridiculous answer. He kept talking: “Before we come to 
the second part of my briefing, I would like to add a few 
more details. Two days ago, the Viet Cong cut the railways 
between Hue and Tourane and blew up a bridge about ten 
kilometers south of here. Yesterday, in one engagement fifteen 
kilometers north east of Hue, we had forty killed and the 
enemy’s losses were estimated at fifty. And now I come to 
the second part of my briefing, which concerns an order 
from the President and the Supreme Adviser. Based on that 
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order, we have drawn up a plan nicknamed ‘Operation Rain- 
bow’ to be executed as soon as possible. The objective is to 
clear the area within thirty kilometers of Hue by simultaneous 
surprise attacks on two Viet Cong strongholds, one in Phu 
Loc and one in Loc Hung. We will use all our available forces, 
keeping the battalion of paratroopers in reserve for emet- 
gencies. Colonel Minh will be in charge of the Phu Loc 
operation, since it is his home district, with the second 
Division. General Van in person will direct the Loc Hung 
operation with Captains Rosenberg and Lemay. Captain Wil- 
son will be assigned to Colonel Minh. All other details, maps 
and signal codes will be supplied to you after this briefing. 
We have decided to attack tomorrow afternoon at 4:00 P.M. 
and hope to finish the operation before 7:00 P.M. That is 
all, General, gentlemen, and with your permission the meeting 
is adjourned.” 


It was a muggy day, hot and oppressive, which was not 
unusual in Hue. It was one of those days when one feels tired 
doing nothing, when a slight effort of thinking plunges you 
into dark depression; one of those days when just being alive 
is quite an ordeal. At 4:00 P.M. on the dot, Minh’s second 
Division began to occupy the strategic position of Phu Loc 
district. A company of armored cars guarded the Truoi 
Bridge and other centers of communication. Minh set up his 
headquarters in a dilapidated brick house a hundred meters 
from the bridge. With him were Major Bich, Chief of Staff of 
the Second Division, a radio communications unit and Captain 
Wilson. Until 6:00 P.M. all reports from other units showed 
no serious contacts with the enemy. Minh was worried by the 
unusual inactivity of the Viet Cong. He had been through 
many battles, and in his experience there was nothing more 
deadly than silence at the front line. It seemed to him that 
a soldier needs noise and guns and danger to forget that he 
is performing an inhuman duty. Silence brings him back to 
the basic goodness which is in himself and creates a mixture 

of fear and melancholy. Minh took a command jeep, and with 
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his Chief of Staff, Major Bich, visited a village nearby. Dark- 
ness descended upon the village and an early rain tempered 
the unbearable heat of the day. Dispersed among squares of 
placid rice fields were dozens of thatched cottages with no 
sign of life. Minh spotted a light at a distance. He approached 
the house. His jeep hit a big stone and stopped suddenly. An 
old frightened-looking woman appeared at the door and im- 
mediately closed it. 

“Anyone home?” Minh asked and quietly pushed open 
the door. He entered and found the interior lit by an oil 
lamp. The cottage consisted of a single room with a wooden 
bed in the middle. Behind a worn out screen made of cylin- 
drical sticks of hard pressed paper from old issues of the 
magazine Free World, a few sticks of incense were burning 
on the ancestor’s altar. A nauseating smell of rotten fish and 
damp cloth brought Minh’s hands to cover his nostrils in- 
stinctively. He restrained the gesture and instead reached for 
his handkerchief to dry his forehead. On the bed a young 
girl was sleeping. She slowly opened her big black eyes when 
Minh came in and lazily closed them again. She did not care 
about the presence of an armed stranger in her house. Maybe 
this kind of sudden invasion of her privacy was all too 
familiar to her. She had seen only war since she was born. 
She had a very pretty face and smooth hair. In her eyes, and 
in her indifferent look, Minh saw the painful resignation of 
a young girl who should have known a better life. Minh tried 
to be as affectionate as possible. He asked the old woman in 
a soft voice: “Auntie, is that your granddaughter?” 

“Yes, sir. Her father joined the resistance two years ago 
and we do not know where he is now. Please do not persecute 
me, I really do not know anything about him. You see, 
‘Parents give birth to children but Heaven gives them their 
character,’ to quote an old Vietnamese saying,” she begged 
pathetically. 

“No, no, auntie, I am not interrogating you. I just want 
to enquire about your welfare,” Minh protested mildly. 

“Welfare, sir? No, no: warfare, only killing. My daughter- 
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ie Smiled. At least the young girl showed some interest 

“No, no, : ” id entl a “Not today, but to- 

panic I it eee wan candies and drive you 
e ci t Po) 

She a pe Pagani Minh felt happy. He pulled 
On his Wallet and gave her a hundred piasters. He did not 
walt for her to thank him and dashed out to the waiting 
jeep. 

When Mi is headquarters, he noticed an un- 
usual sonitnction eetain Wilt, visibly disturbed, handed 
him a Message, 

_ The Viet Cong began to attack the rear of the Second 
Division, It was an ambush and we lost ten men. The attack 
18 still on, sir,” he said excitedly. ; ; 

“Here we are,” Minh said stoically to Captain Wilson. 
“Typical Viet Cong tactic. They wait for the night to attack 
us When we withdraw. I think we must stay on and counter- 
attack at midnight.” 

“But, sir,” his Chief of Staff intervened, “we must get the 
authorization from General Van. As I understand it, his orig- 
inal order was to pull back our forces at 7:00 P.M. and it is 
now ten minutes to seven.” 

“All right, Major,” Minh retorted. “You go ahead and ask 
for his authorization. I will give orders to all of the battalions 
to hold on and to counterattack at midnight,” Minh said 
angrily. 

The crash of mortars and hand grenades was heard in the 
southwest and Minh knew that it must be coming from the 
Fourth Battalion of the Second Division. The rattle of 
machine guns resounded like continuous cascades of fire- 
crackers on a Vietnamese New Year’s Eve. It rained heavily 
and, looking through a piece of broken tile on the roof, he 
saw the tormented black sky illuminated from time to time 
by several timid flashes of lightning. ; 

“Sir, here is General Van’s order,” the radio officer re- 
ported. “He instructed all battalions to pull back. He has 
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called the Air Force to bomb the Viet Cong positions and he 
orders you to stay and cover the retreat with the reserve 
paratrooper battalion until tomorrow morning. He reminds 
you that although you are the commander of the Phu Loc 
sector, he is the commander of the operation and you must 
obey him.” 

“What was the order?” Captain Wilson anxiously asked 
Minh. He translated the order into English and both looked 
at each other in suppressed humiliation. Both realized the 
helplessness of their position and both swallowed their frustra- 
tion and their pride quietly. 

“Get me in touch with the commander of the paratrooper 
battalion,” Minh instructed the Captain in charge of radio 
communication. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Captain Wilson offered him a piece of chewing gum. 

“Hello! Position 456 here!” Minh shouted over the field 
telephone at the paratrooper battalion comander. He tried 
however to be calm and brotherly. “Younger brother, are 
you all right?” 

“Yes, Colonel. We have just received orders from General 
Van to stay on and wait for your instructions.” 

“That is right. Now listen carefully. First, give your posi- 
tion accurately to the Air Force base because General Van 
has called the bombers. Second, keep in touch with my posi- 
tion every fifteen minutes except in emergency. Third, send 
a company to probe the enemy’s positions. We have no in- 
telligence at all about them. Fourth, use the best technique of 
camouflage to conceal your forces. Fifth, we will counter- 
attack after midnight. Try all devices to create the illusion 
that all our units have withdrawn. Good luck, younger 
brother.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

The thunder of mortars and howitzers sounded nearer and 
Minh and Captain Wilson suspected that it came from the 
enemy. They decided to move their headquarters. Captain 
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Wilson suggested the protection under the bridge and Minh 
gave his immediate consent. = i 

“Captain,” he said to the radio officer, “give the para- 
trooper battalion our new position under the bridge. Same 
code number for contact. Also inform General Van. 

“Yes, sir.” . 

The moving process was swift. The command jeep was left 
with the guards on the bridge and his headquarters was re- 
duced to a space of a few square meters. All was quiet. Minh 
glanced at his watch: it was 10:00 P.M. By this time all units 
would be safely back to their base, he hoped. He felt hungry 
and opened his army ration but left it untouched. Instead he 
shared a cup of instant coffee with Captain Wilson. His Chief 
of Staff was studying a map with a flashlight and the radio 
operator reported no important communication except the 
fifteen minute reports from the paratrooper battalion. Minh 
closed his eyes and tried to get some sleep. He was awakened 
by a deafening thunder. He questioned Captain Wilson, who 
was lying next to him. 

“What was it, Captain?” 

“What else? Napalm bomb,” Captain Wilson said matter- 
of-factly. “And do you know where it came from, Colonel?” 

“From the U.S.A. of course,” Minh said in a sadly sarcastic 
manner. 

“I am sorry, Minh,” Captain Wilson murmured. At this 
moment, Captain Wilson was genuinely sorry for Minh, for 
his country and for his people. He never felt so close to him, 
despite his cynical, angry answer. He called him only by his 
first name as if they were old friends. 

“That stupid General Van,” Minh murmured. “He ordered 
it. What for, I simply do not understand. People must be out 
of their minds to think that this war can be won by planes, 
bombs and tanks,” 

A succession of five more explosions shook the quiet vil- 
lage. Through the bridge Minh saw two planes coming from 
the northeast. The strafing process followed and stopped in 
about half an hour. Then it was all over. From place to place 
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thatched cottages were burning, huge torches of red and 
yellow lights against the violet sky. Minh bent down his head, 
his hands desperately holding his cheeks as if they were 
crumbling under shame. Everybody was silent, everybody 
felt the burden of guilt. The rain which had stopped a few 
minutes ago was now pouring heavily. Through the wooden 
bars of the old bridge, water dripped down on Minh’s shoul- 
ders and filtered through his shirt. He felt strangely fresh, 
as if he had been exonerated of his crime after a confession. 
Minh called for the radio operator. 

“Let me talk to the paratrooper commander.” 

“Yes, sir, in one moment.” He looked at his chief of staff 
who unsuccessfully tried to conceal his anguish. 

“Sir, the paratrooper commander is on the line.” 

“Hello, younger brother, did you see or hear anything?” 
Minh asked sarcastically. 

“Yes, sir. Napalm bombs were dropped and I do not under- 
stand why. It was not necessary. There were no heavy enemy 
concentrations. I am afraid, sir, that the civil population will 
suffer. But as you said, it was the General’s order. And by 
the way, sir, our patrol did not have any contact with the 
enemy. Is your plan to counterattack still valid? It is now 
11:30 P.M.” 

“What do you think?” Minh enquired abruptly. 

“I am at your disposal, sir.” 

“TI do not think that our original plan could work, now that 
General Van and the Air Force have stolen the show. Unless 
you are attacked, we will pull out at 6:00 A.M. and we will 
rendezvous at 8:00 A.M. at Huong Thuy.” 

“Yes, sir, good night.” F 

Minh took out a pipe from his breast pocket. It was his 
habit, under stress, to smoke a pipe for relaxation. He lapsed 
into thought. And the same question, the same unanswered 
question which had tortured him for the last few weeks came 
back, this time clearer than before: the loyalty of the man 
in uniform versus the duty of a civilized human being and 
a patriot. Surely he had made up his mind to be a patriot and 
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to do something to change the course of the hopeless war, 
but still he was afraid that the consequence of such a decision 
would affect so many people. He wondered if the decision 
was at all right. And he dreamt of the day when peace would 
return to Vietnam, when he would be discharged from the 
army, start a newspaper, build a cottage in Dalat, drive to 
Hanoi weekends to see a play or just to have a quiet dinner 
with his friends. Then he thought of Ellen, whom he would 
marry, with whom he would live happily ever after and prove 
to the world that people of different races and different cul- 
tural backgrounds could deeply love each other and share 
an idyllic life together. All these thoughts and dreams tor- 
mented him and he wished he was more religious so he could 
kneel and pray and forget all about himself and rely on God 
to solve all of his problems. 

“Colonel,” Captain Wilson said softly, “I suggest that I 
myself and your Chief of Staff take a platoon of soldiers and 
patrol the area so we can be sure we can pull out safely in 
the morning. Also, it will give you a chance to sleep for a 
while.” 

“Thank you, Captain Wilson. Be careful and good luck,” 
Minh answered gratefully. 

Minh had admired the Americans for their keen sense of 
responsibility, but in the case of Captain Wilson it was more 
than that. It was an almost uncalled for dedication to duty 
and Minh could hardly understand it. Having been in the U.S., 
he had seen the easy, uneventful life that many Americans 
enjoyed. Why had Captain Wilson volunteered to fight a war 
that even the Vietnamese were reluctant to fight? Was it for 
political motives, for adventure, for a sense of superiority, for 
idealism—or simply because he had an unhappy love affair 
and wanted to forget it, like some of the volunteers in the 

French Foreign Legion? No matter what his motivation was, 
Captain Wilson was a nice, thoughtful man and Minh liked 
him very much. At about 2:00 P.M., Minh woke up. He 
heard the distant rattle of machine-guns and rifles. He did not 
know where it came from. His radio operator rushed toward 
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him and spoke in a voice mixed with excitement and emo- 
tion. 

“Colonel, Captain Wilson and Major Bich were ambushed 
in My Canh village and were badly wounded. They are being 
evacuated to here. Do you think I have to call a helicopter, 
sir?” 

“Yes, please call the helicopter base. We better hurry and 
have a look at them.” 

“It is very dangerous, Colonel; we may get ourselves 
ambushed, too, sir.” 

“Never mind,” Minh snapped, “we will counter-ambush the 
Viet Cong if they ambush us. How many soldiers do we 
still have around here?” 

“Twenty-four including me, sir.” 

“All right, I will take twenty, excluding you.” ; 

The trail to My Canh village was dangerously slippery. 
The night was dark. Minh and his soldiers moved cautiously, 
guided by the reflection of water on the rice fields. An 
experienced soldier, he knew that walking in the night one 
simply has to rely on the sixth sense which he called “the eyes 
of the legs.” Except for the strident cries of crickets and grass- 
hoppers, everything was quiet. A shadow was moving in his 
direction and there was a soft noise of footsteps on the muddy 
earth. Minh made a sign to his column to halt. The shadow 
kept approaching. His hand on the trigger of his revolver, 
Minh shouted the pass code; “Thien Mu.” There came a 
prompt answer: “Tho Xuong.” Minh knew that the shadow 
was one of the soldiers in Major Bich’s group. He ran over 
to the advancing shadow. It was Lieutenant Bao. ; 

“What happened, younger brother?” Minh enquired in a 
whisper. 

“Sir, on the way back from our patrol we were ambushed. 
Captain Wilson, who tried to cover for Major Bich, was 
very badly wounded. So was Major Bich. We are carrying 
them back to your headquarters. They are not far from u: 
now, so we better go back.” 
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“How badly hurt were Major Bich and Captain Wilson? 
How many other soldiers killed?” 

“I do not know exactly how bad it is, sir, except that they 
lost a lot of blood. We also had three soldiers killed and 
one slightly wounded.” 

Ten minutes after Minh reached his headquarters under 
the bridge, Captain Wilson and Major Bich were carried in 
on two improvised bamboo stretchers. Captain Wilson was 
hit in the lower left part of the chest. His face was pale, 
almost yellowish, but his eyes were still bright, lively. Blood 
filtered through the dirty bandage and formed large vivid 
red spots on his shirt. Major Bich was wounded in the head 
and left arm. A stream of whitish yellow substance that Minh 
suspected was his brain was visible on his messy black hair. 
He looked lifeless and his eyes were half closed. He asked 
for water. Minh was sitting on the ground between the two 
stretchers. Captain Wilson reached for Minh’s hand. 

“Colonel, I don’t think I am going to live,” Wilson mur- 
mured. “I ask you to do me two favors. One is to write to 
my mother in the States and tell her that I am sorry not to be 
able to be with her on Christmas as I promised. The other is 
to contact Miss Thien Nga in Saigon, her address is in my 
wallet, on the back of the picture she gave me, and tell her 
that I love her very much and we will meet again in the next 
life.” Tears ran down his cheeks and he slowly released his 
pressure on Minh’s hand. Major Bich opened his eyes now. 
With his trembling right hand he took from his shirt pocket 
a small package. 

“Everything is there, Colonel. I knew that some day I 
would die like this and I was prepared for this ultimate 
opportunity. The address is on the cover. Thank you and 
good-bye, Colonel.” 

By the time the helicopter came with its palpitating noise, 
both men were dead. 

The tragic death of his comrades-in-arms left Minh in an 
extreme state of physical and mental weariness, close to 
inertia, Without knowing when or how, he fell asleep. 
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By the time he woke up, it was already 7:00 A.M. The 
morning sun played gaily on a few drops of rainwater left 
during the night on the leaves of a flame tree. People were 
walking overhead on the bridge toward the nearby market. 
Life returned to normal after a night of terror and destruc- 
tion. Nobody seemed to care about the cruel war and Minh 
was frightened at the thought that the Vietnamese accepted 
war and killing as part of their daily life. After all, he said 
to himself, the history of Vietnam has always been marked 
by violence and war. A nation with a refined culture, with 
a hierarchy of values based on intellectual qualities, never- 
theless has had to resort to brutality and violence in the 
course of their history. He himself, who abhorred brutality, 
was pushed constantly in that path of destruction, against his 
own will and his own inclinations. Silently, he climbed up 
to the bridge, waved to one of his soldiers, took the wheel 
of his jeep and drove back to Hue. He stopped by the cottage 
of the old woman he had visited yesterday. Nothing was left 
of the house. It had been razed to the ground, except for a 
crumbling column from which a dying stream of smoke still 
poured like a timid hope for resurrection. A skinny dog 
barked furiously at the jeep. Minh jumped out of his car and 
took a quick glance at the ruins. Near a jar still filled with 
rainwater, at the back of the house, lay the charred body of 
the old woman, almost beyond recognition. A few yards 
away, under a clump of banana trees which somehow had 
survived the destructive bombings, lay the body of her grand- 
daughter. Her face was partially peeled to the bone and was 
bluish. A thread of dried blood zigzagged under her neck 
and marks of dried streams of tears on her face showed that 
she had cried hard during the night of horror for a savior 
who never came. She had surely died from the blast of a 
napalm bomb. Her left leg was missing from her savagely 
mutilated body. Several meters away, the body of a woman 
half hidden in the mud shared an improvised cemetery with 
a roasted cow. On a lifeless tree beyond, a crowd of voracious 
crows was waiting to breakfast on the flesh of the dead. Minh 
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turned his face away and dried a tear with his hand. He 
turned to the corporal who served as his aide. 

“Take this money. Stay here and see to it that they are 
properly buried. They have no relatives to notify.” And he 
gave the corporal three hundred Vietnamese piasters. 

Minh heard now a loud sobbing coming from a nearby 
ditch. He stopped his jeep. An old man, his torn yellowish 
shirt tainted with spots of blood, was weeping over the 
body of a fat, apparently dead pig. 

“What happened to you, Uncle?” Minh inquired. 

The old man did not answer and cried louder. 

“Are you hurt, Uncle?” 

“No, no, I am not hurt; but my beautiful sow is dead, 
A soldier shot her early this morning when I walked her 
to the field for her meal.” 

The old man stopped crying, slowly raised himself up 
and looked angrily at Minh and his uniform. He pointed at 
the body of the sow, whose opened stomach had let loose 
five tiny bluish dead piglets. A few banknotes were scattered 
around. 

“T am very sorry,” Minh said. “May I know who did this?” 

“I don’t know what his name is, but it was a soldier in 
uniform. Without any reason, when he saw the animal, he 
shot her with his revolver. I told him that the sow was 
pregnant, but he laughed as if he did not believe it and 
opened the sow’s stomach with his bayonet. He continued 
to laugh after that and he threw the money to me.” The old 
man raised his broken voice: “I don’t need money. Money 
cannot buy this beautiful sow. She was my only com- 
panion in this world since my wife died and my eldest 
boy was killed in the last war of liberation against the French. 
I would not be so angry if he had shown regret for what he 
had done and said something nice to me and to my sow 
and her piglets.” 

“I am sorry; I am very sorry,” Minh said. He could not 
find better words to show his compassion for the old man 
whose only hope in life now seemed to be the small cross 
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he wore on a dirty cotton thread around his neck. 

The old man kept silent. He seemed relieved of his grief 
as Minh talked to him. 

“May I know your name and address, Uncle?” Minh asked. 

“Why you ask for it? You want to send the police to 
arrest me?” 

“No, no, Uncle. I want to send you another sow—a beauti- 
ful sow from America.” 

Minh’s sincere voice convinced the old man. 

“I was told they have only bombs and money in America.” 

“No, Uncle, they have also beautiful sows and horses, and 
beautiful churches.” The old man’s face brightened a bit. 

“My name is Ong Thien Van, the weatherman of the 
Minh Loc village. Everybody knows me here. I always rightly 
predicted the weather for farmers. My sow was a big help 
in that, too, as she had a wonderful flair for atmospheric 
changes. People also consulted me for their wedding days. 
And they sent me a chicken and some rice sometimes,” the 
old man said proudly and smiled quietly. 

Minh offered him a ride but he declined. 

“T will get back slowly to my home in a few hours.” 

“Good-bye, Uncle, you will have a sow in about one week.” 

“Thank you,” the old man said—and he waved when the 
jeep drove away. 

Minh drove aimlessly through the tortuous trails of the 
Tice fields. His eyes did not see what was ahead of him. He 
fell into a trench and got stuck in the thick mud. A passing 
column of silent soldiers helped him out of the ditch. He 
spotted a paratrooper Lieutenant. 

“Please tell your commander that he can proceed directly 
to Hue without waiting for me at the junction,” Minh said 
and drove away. A mile away, Minh automatically stopped 
at the roadside to pick up a man in uniform who raised his 
bandaged arm hesitantly for a lift. 

“Are you badly hurt, Lieutenant?” Minh asked. 

“Not very bad, Colonel,” the man replied indifferently and 
leaned back on his seat, his eyes half closed. 
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‘ - he ©Mptinesg which overtook Minh made him shiver as 
if he were Coming back from a visit to a cemetery in the middle 
of the night. He Was afraid of the sudden silence and he reached 
for the Portable transitor radio he always carried with him in 
= military Operations, a gift from Ellen. He did not even think 
of Ellen. The world suddenly seemed a strange place to him, 
an unknown planet on which he would certainly not find 
Ellen. He listeneq to the first broadcast of the morning news 
bulletin. A Zirl announced in an alluring voice, “According 
a 8 communiqué of the Second Military Command, the 
ny has achieved a decisive victory over the Viet Cong 
during a Surprise attack on the enemy’s bases last night. 
The enemy loss was two-hundred dead. On our side, we suf- 
fered Very lightly. We also discovered a very important enemy 
arms cache. And tomorrow night, General Van, who per- 
sonally conducted the operation, will preside over a welcome 
party at the Army Club to give the population a chance 
to thank the new heroes of our war.” 
The Lieutenant suddenly broke into cynical laughter. 
“Big joke,” he said. 
“What is the big joke?” Minh inquired. 
“You know, Colonel,” the Lieutenant replied with a grin, 
“The day before yesterday my company was ordered by Gen- 
eral Van to take a hundred rifles and twenty guns from our 
arsenal and bury them at a place known only to me and few 
others—and of course to General Van, too. That was the 
‘enemy’s arms cache,’ 
“Oh, no, not that anyway!” Minh exclaimed. 
“You don’t believe it but it has become a standard practice 
in almost every big operation. As for the welcome party, 
the people will have to pay for it. Several months ago, exactly 
eight months ago, for the same kind of welcome party, the 
people in Hue had to contribute five-hundred piasters per 
family. One of my friends was court-martialed by General 
Nguyen Dinh Ton, who is now in another command in the 
South (the Sixth Army Corps, I believe) but who was the 
Second Corps Commander here, because my friend could 
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not meet the quota of girls to be provided for the General 
and his powerful friends coming from Saigon for the party. 
General Ton asked my friend, a Captain, to round up twenty 
girls under twenty in twelve hours. He could pick up only 
five old prostitutes.” 

Minh shut off the radio in anger and this brisk gesture 
brought him back to life. 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured, clenching his teeth, “two-hundred 
dead enemies—among them an old woman and her grand- 
daughter. And the arms cache of the enemies made of our 
own arms, and the welcome party with champagne paid for 
with the sweat and blood of the people, and innocent girls 
raped... .” 

Despite the bad condition of the road, he drove fast. He 
wanted to get away from everything, from the landscape, 
from the dead, from the victorious General Van, and go 
somewhere, perhaps Saigon, perhaps Washington. He wished 
he could get quickly to a bar in Saigon and be with Ellen. 
They would share a bottle of burning Cognac, get drunk 
together and forget everything. He nearly crashed into a 
suspiciously covered truck which blocked the road. He leaned 
out and saw a Captain in a smart uniform smiling broadly. 

“What are you doing here?” Minh asked nervously. 

“You better not ask, Colonel,” the Captain said calmly. 

“Don’t you know that I am your superior?” Minh shouted. 
He was angry at the arrogant answer of the Captain. The 
Captain slowly handed him a piece of paper. He was returning 
from a special mission in Laos for the “Supreme Adviser.” 
Minh gave him back the paper and the Captain smiled in 
obvious triumph. Nevertheless, he moved his truck and let 
Minh pass. 

The same afternoon, after he had dropped the wounded 
Lieutenant at the Hue hospital, Minh reported to General 
Van, who ordered him to take a plane back to Saigon and 
report to the “superior authorities there.” The only thing 
Minh remembered of his last meeting with General Van was 
his stony face and his cynical advice: “It is likely that Saigon 
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might be angry about the way you conducted the operation. 
It cost us heavily and not lightly as the communiqué said. 
Sixty dead. You better be careful if you have to report per- 
sonally to the President, if he somehow knows the truth from 
other channels. I warned you not to take any risks. Nothing 
would have happened, except promotion, if you had with- 
drawn yesterday acording to plan. Maybe you followed too 
much the American advice. You should know better your 
position.” 

“Thank you,” Minh said faintly, happy to be able to get 
away finally from the horrible nightmare. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Minu arrived at the office of Major General 
Loc, Deputy Chief of the General Staff, located in a deserted 
street not far from downtown at about 6:30 P.M. He was to 
see Phong, the General’s new Deputy and Director of Military 
Security. But Phong was gone and left a note informing him 
that he was to meet him at the Blue Phoenix Restaurant. 
Minh was anxious to meet Phong and have a long talk with 
him. Since his friend had returned from his assignment in 
Washington, D.C., to take up his new duty, he had com- 
municated with him only twice by telephone. Minh had sub- 
mitted to Major General Loc a detailed account of “Opera- 
tion Rainbow.” He suggested few improvements in the military 
field, deliberately avoiding the political implication although 
he thought the basic problems were political and psycho- 
logical. Still Major General Loc told him that his report 
could not be forwarded to the higher authorities without 
drastic modifications. “It is too critical,” Major General Loc 
had said. “It will hurt too many people.” 

The appointment with Phong would be at 7:30 P.M., 
so Minh decided to walk downtown and send his car back 
to his office. Le Loi Street was indeed the most beautiful 
street in town: tall trees, large sidewalks, elegant residences 
and perfect quiet. He walked slowly, thinking and thinking. 
“Operation Rainbow” wounded him deeply in his soul. During 
the last forty-eight hours, he could not live in peace with the 
battle at Phu Loc. Everything was so clear to him: the strident 
noise of the machine gun; the thunder and glare of the 
napalm bomb; the opened stomach of a buffalo blasted by 
a hand grenade; the nude body of a young girl who tried 
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to escape the battle scene—her clothes caught in a thick bush 
of cactus and her dead body near a burning tree, her hands 
covering the most intimate part of her body; and the tender and 
wet eyes of his dying Chief of Staff; the blood-red spotted shirt 
of his friend Wilson; the old woman charred beyond recogni- 
tion and her granddaughter peeled to the bones; and the 
arrogant, sinister attitude of the officer who escorted the 
smuggling convoy. He tried unsuccessfully to merge those 
devastatingly painful images into a single picture. Those 
images continued to haunt him, to tear him apart, every piece 
of his mind and body suffering and lamenting from his obses- 
sion. 
He became alternatively sad and angry. He crossed the 
Botanical Garden and sat on a bench in front of a deer 
cage. He looked at the two deer, one in the resting position 
and the other standing. Why are deer eyes so sad, he asked 
himself—and he felt a surge of tenderness for the deer, not 
because they have lost their jungles and their wild mountains 
for the comfort and security of a cage in a government-run 
Botanical Garden, but because of those sad eyes which re- 
vealed so much of the tragedy of everything alive, animal 
or human being. A friend of his, whom he had visited at a 
sanatorium a few years ago, had said to him before he died, 
“Have you noticed the eyes of the deer and the dog? They 
are always sad. Why? Because they are the kindest animals: 
the deer is the symbol of unconditional tenderness, the dog 
of unconditional loyalty. And there is no place for uncon- 
ditional tenderness and unconditional loyalty in the world 
of animals and in the world of human beings. Therefore the 
deer and the dogs feel that they are lost in their own world 
and can never be happy. The same thing applies to people: 
the great artist and the poet have sad eyes, they are lost 
people in this world of ours.” Minh took a bunch of grass 
in the corner of the cage and gave it to the deer. They 
refused it and turned their sad eyes to the lions’ den. 
Minh looked at his watch: it was already 7:30 P.M. He 
walked to the main gate, turning once more to the deer cage. 
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He took a taxi and was at the Blue Phoenix Restaurant at 
7:45. The Blue Phoenix was a small eating place in a dirty 
side street off Hong Bang Boulevard. The owner, also chief 
cook, was an elderly woman who lost her two sons in the 
war last year and lived now with two daughters. Military 
personnel, especially soldiers originally from Central Viet- 
nam—the owner being from Hue—came here frequently, 
not only because the food was good, like home cooking, but 
also because they wanted to help her and her two pretty 
daughters. Phong was already there, seated comfortably at a 
small table near the entrance, with a half empty bottle of 
beer and a tall glass in front of him and engaged in an 
animated conversation with one of the owner’s daughters who 
also served as waitress. One of her two dead brothers once 
served under him. Phong did not see Minh standing behind 
him waiting for the end of his conversation with the waitress. 
When she left, Minh quietly put his hand on Phong’s back. 

“Oh, I thought that you were kidnapped—by the girls, 
I mean,” Phong said. 

Minh did not appreciate the joke. He sat down. 

“You like a beer?” Phong said. 

“Yes, please.” 

“Why do you look so sad today?” 

“I just came from the Botanical Gardens.” 

“What made you sad, being there?” 

“The sad eyes of the deer.” 

“Oh, no, a victorious Colonel on his way up suddenly 
becomes a poet.” 

“I have always been one, didn’t you know that? But let us 
forget all about poems and victory and deer and order dinner. 
IT am hungry.” 

A red hot pepper-studded bowl of “bun bo” (rice noodles 
and beef) and half a dozen “banh it” (rice cakes prepared 
in special Hue fashion) followed by a big bowl of boiling 
hot green tea made Minh feel much better. Hot foods and 
hot tea always produced in him that physical and mental 
refreshment which no other medicine could. In many ways, 
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although born from a mandarin family, but raised by his 
mother for some years in the countryside, Minh was basically 
a solid peasant of Central Vietnam: deeply romantic, having 
an almost fatalistic conception of life, coupled with a keen 
sense of responsibility to the country and a faithful attach- 
ment to the Vietnamese culture and traditions. Years of 
contact with Western civilization only made him realize 
more the beauty of Vietnamese culture, its human aspects, 
its sentimental expressions. When he was in high school, he 
failed once in the final examinations because in one of his 
papers he wrote that “a truly good Vietnamese is a umi- 
versally good man.” The French examiner could never tolerate 
this arrogant statement from a native. He took revenge in the 
next session by writing a beautiful essay on Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. He graduated with honors and “with congratula- 
tions from the board of examiners.” In recent years, in his 
contact with westerners, especially with English-speaking 
people, he had become more than convinced that the beauties 
of the Vietnamese language can be compared not only with 
French but also with English. When asked by foreign friends 
what the Vietnamese people are like, especially the people 
from Central Vietnam, he proudly answered, “They are the 
Irish of the East: stubborn, romantic, proud.” He added with 
a smile: “The only difference is that the Vietnamese do not 
have a quick temper.” 

Now Minh was ready for a serious talk with Phong. 

“Minh, are you happy?” Phong asked. 

“Yes, it has been a long time since I had such delicious 
food from our hometown. It is as good as a visit to your 
village teacher.” 

“Or a visit to a girl you knew when you were fifteen.” 

“That is a better comparison.” 

“And now Minh, tell me about your victorious ‘Operation 
Rainbow’.” 

“Who said it was a victory?” 

; “The Government communiqué. According to it you have 
killed two hundred Viet Cong and destroyed their whole 
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setup in Central Vietnam. I was told confidentially by a big 
shot that the President is considering promoting you to Briga- 
dier General.” 

Minh looked at the ground. A hungry and sad-looking dog 
stood between his legs. 

“Yes, the victory was so impressive that my Chief of Staff 
and my adviser were killed.” : 

“What, Major Bich killed? There was no mention of his 
death in the communiqué. I am very sorry to hear that.” 

“This is no place to talk about these matters. Why don’t 
we go to my headquarters. I actually have to be there from 
midnight on as an emergency duty officer,” Minh suggested. 

Phong called for the waitress. Minh noticed that she was 
indeed a very pretty girl. She had a kind of beauty which 
was too volatile and too subtle to describe, but it was there. 
She was like a Chinese painting. Somehow she resembled 
a picture of his mother when she was young. And why does 
she have such black and sad eyes? 

“Ts she an artist?” 

“What? She is a waitress and an assistant cook to her 
mother,” Phong replied sarcastically. 

Minh regretted having made that remark to his friend. 
Although very intelligent, Phong was a “bon vivant” and dis- 
liked subtleties. He had a good understanding of political 
and military problems and he appreciated beauty, but never 
questioned himself about the meaning of life. He never 
analyzed beauty, he took it as a whole, voraciously. After 
Phong paid one hundred Vietnamese piasters for the dinner, 
Minh discreetly left another fifty on the table. When they left, 
the waitress followed them with her sad eyes wet with emotion 
and gratitude. , 

Minh’s headquarters was uptown, in the so-called “laborers 
village.” It was located inside the “Tran quang Khai bar- 
rack,” named after a young hero in the Tran dynasty who 
defeated the Mongolians in the thirteenth century. It was 
10:00 P.M. and a few soldiers were still strolling in the main 
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building. A corporal in front of the office opened the door for 
him. 

“Anything new?” Minh asked the corporal. 

“No, sir, except that General Loc called you and asked 
you to call him back tomorrow between eight and nine in 
the morning. And also a Major, an American, called, but 
I could not quite understand what he said and he told me 
that it was not important.” 

“You may go home now, Corporal, I don’t think I need 
you tonight and I know that your wife has not been well for 
some time.” 

“Thank you, sir.” : 

Except for a painting done by himself while he was in 
the U.S.A.—an impressionist work called “Snow and Dreams” 
—Minh’s office looked too bare. There was not even a picture 
of the President. On his desk stood an old photograph of his 
mother when she was young. 

Minh described “Operation Rainbow” in detail to Phong, 
stressing the circumstances of his Chief of Staff’s and his ad- 
viser’s deaths and the smugglers’ convoy. 

“I have heard so much from fellow officers,” Phong said, 
“not from the gossips of ‘Radio Catinat,’ about such dis- 
gusting things since I came back from America. I did not 
believe all of it until I was assigned to the job I have now. 
You cannot imagine the constant pressure put on me by 
higher authorities to fabricate new cases and connect them 
with some civilians, university professors and lawyers who I 
am convinced were innocent and had nothing to do with 
the 1960 rebellion, for the simple reason that they did not 
even have enough courage to kill a fly. Can you believe that 
the Secretary General of the Confucianist Association of 
South Vietnam could be one of the civilian leaders of the 
coup? He is now ninety and very sick. I know that he 
exercised very important authority among the students, but 
Tam also quite sure that he was not one of the leaders of the 
rebellion. On the other hand, I have been ordered to destroy 
the files of some officers who believe may join the rebel- 
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lion, with good intentions, but whose friends had connections 
with the Presidency Adviser’s Office. All that is incredible 
to my simple mind. Why so many intrigues and perversions, 
why so many lies and hypocrisies, when we are engaged in 
a life and death war with the Communists? Many nights 
I could not sleep and many times I wanted to see you to 
share my feelings. I would like to speak out all my troubles 
and anxieties to you. Recently I mentioned some of these 
things to some close friends of mine and... .” 

“You better be careful,” interrupted Minh. 

“And we all agree,” Phong continued, “that we are being 
betrayed by our leaders, that we have served the wrong 
people, the cynical oppressors. They are immoral, but 
they preach morality; they are corrupted and they demand 
honesty from the people. But what can we do now. We are 
not politicians and there is no statesman worthy of the name 
i Our country. But we are sure to loose this war if we main- 
tain the leadership we have now. And we have no Formosa 
to go to like the Chinese.” 

_ Phong’s voice denoted his emotion, but also his determina- 
tion. He took out a pack of cigarettes and offered one to 
Minh. 

“No, thanks, I gave up smoking sometime ago. Phong, I 
want you to know that I share all your views and opinions. 
My strongest objection to our government is that it is not 
truly Vietnamese. I am not a demagogue who talks about 
democracy and freedom without any clear idea of how it 
could be implemented in a country like ours, but I do not 
see why our government has such total disregard for the 
legitimate wishes of the people. In our history we have had 
worse crises, but we won against tremendous odds because 
we were fortunate enough to have truly Vietnamese leaders. 
The typical example was during the Tran dynasty. The present 
war between us and the northern Communists is basically a 
competition—a hard one, I know—to demonstrate to the 
Vietnamese people which government, the North or the 
South, is truly representative of the basic values and the 
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basic interests of the Vietnamese people. But, like you, I 
sometimes asked myself, what shall I do now? I saw recently 
once more that movie, The Desert Fox, about the life of 
Field Marshal Rommel and I understood the Marshal’s at- 
titude better than I had before. Perhaps we should not ask 
what we should do, but think of what we could do to get rid 
of our rotten leadership, to save our country; that is, in a 
way, to save ourselves. At the same time I have no illusions 
about the difficulty—I even say the impossibility—of our 
undertaking, bearing in mind that our country is now at 
war with the most formidable of enemies, the Communists. 
They are formidable not only because they are Communists 
but also because they are Vietnamese, like you and me. Also, 
I still believe the President is basically a good man, a patriot, 
naive but honest. But he listened too much to his family and 
his sycophants.” 
“A friend of mine suggested a coup d’état,” Phong said, 
“and the establishment of a temporary military government 
to conduct the war.” 
“TI think we had better study this more. One thing you can 
be sure about is my determination. I will do something 
about it, success or no success. In certain situations, a failure 
is the eye opener and a guide for further successful actions. 
I am not an anarchist. Concerning myself, I have a good 
position and I have no complaint of any kind. Furthermore, 
I have a deep trust in our people and I believe that if they 
are awakened by disinterested actions and courage, they will 
arise and find their way. Talking the worst, even my own 
death and that of a few officers would be practically nothing 
in comparison with hundreds of people who are dying in 
the marshes of Ca Mau or in the jungles of Kontoum every 
month, I thought it over and I believe that perhaps my death 
would bring me closer to our people and to their heroic 
history.” 
“Don’t talk like that; we will win if we have a good plan.” 
“Yes, we may win; but win or loose you can count on me. 
Someone knocked at the door. 
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“Who is that?” Phong asked in a whisper. 

“I don’t know, but let me open the door.” ; 

“Come in,” Minh said, when he saw Major Ly, the Chief 
of the Transport Bureau of his regiment. “Very glad to see 
you. What are you doing at this time of the night?” He 
introduced Major Ly to Phong. “This is Major Ly and this 
is Colonel Phong, the Director of Military Security. 

“Very glad to meet you, Colonel. I am on duty tonight 
until midnight. When I passed here, I saw the light in your 
office and I wanted to drop by and congratulate you on your 
victory in Hue. We are very proud of you. Now I must go 
home. No more night clubs and dancing. Since last month 
I have become a perfect husband. The Morality Law has 
done something good for my family.” He paused for one 
moment. “And something tragic for the individual. Good 
night, Colonel.” 

When Major Ly left the room, Phong showed his worry. 

“Is he an agent of the ‘Doctor’? Did he hear our con- 
versation?” 

“I don’t think so. He is a harmless and lazy dreamer. I 
don’t know how he ever got into the army. He has never 
seen an enemy. He spent six years studying philosophy in Paris 
and came home with four certificates in music and dancing. 
Did you know that he is the one who composed that song, 
‘Where are you now?’—under a pen name, of course. A 
beautiful song, but it was banned by the Psychowar a, 
ment as harmful to the morale of the army. Ly is incapable, 
in my opinion, of any effort, even of spying. But to a 
your worry, I will phone his office and ask the soldier on duty 
what time he left.” 

“Excellent idea, but it is better that I do it, somebody ee 
recognize your voice. I shall talk with a Southern accent. 
Where is the telephone?” 

“In the other room.” 

“Excuse me one minute.” ‘on. visibly 

Phong returned from the telephone conversation 
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“The soldier on duty told me that Major Ly just left 
five minutes ago. He thought I was General Loc.” 

“You are a good intelligence officer.” 

“T hope so, I was trained in Okinawa for a year on decep- 
tion techniques. By the way, you have a bed in the other 
room, do you spend the night here often?” 

“Not often, from time to time. I am going to sleep here 
tonight.” 

“I think I better leave now. And by the way, how is Ellen? 
I bumped into her yesterday on Tu Do Street. She is pretty, 
but you better not see her too often. You know why?” 

“Thank you for the advice. Good night, and take care of 
yourself. Be careful,” Minh said hurriedly. 

When he left his friend, Phong felt happy: a strange 
happiness mixed with anxiety and an urgent desire for action. 
Definitely he felt relieved. Since he had come back from 
the States after a two-year tour of duty and especially since 
he had become the Director of Military Security, he was not 
as happy as he had expected before he left Washington, D.C. 

That is all he knew: In his simple mind he never tried to 
analyze his thoughts, to find a mental outlet for himself. A 
very good Catholic, he totally believed in the cardinal prin- 
ciples of justice and charity. 

Born into a family of fishermen on the coast of Quang 
Binh, his father and his mother had to move to Hue when 
the big storm of 1930 destroyed all of the fishing villages in 
Central Vietnam. He was then six years old. His father en- 
listed in the “kho xanh” (blue loin cloth) guard, and his 
mother became the housemaid of the French chief of the 
“gendarme” post. The main duty of the one hundred-fifty men 
of the post was to give protection to the French “Résident 

Supérieur and the handful of French officials of the “Resid- 
ence.” The French “gendarme” later took his father into 
his house as a butler—then both his mother and his father 
worked and lived under the same roof. They were given a 
room near the garage for the whole family: his parents, him- 
self and four brothers and sister. By Vietnamese standards, 
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at that time his family enjoyed a certain material security. 
The French masters treated his family very well. Every year 
Phong was given the honor of going with the “gendarme,” 
his wife and his daughter in their Renault car to watch the 
parade on July 14th. Phong even went to the special high 
school reserved for the children of French colons and a very 
few children of privileged Vietnamese. At fifteen, he began 
to suffer from his “French protected position.” The Viet- 
namese children refused to play with him and called him the 
“bastard.” One day, he beat the only son of the Minister of 
the Interior. Without the intervention of the “gendarme,” 
he would have been thrown into the street. 

The only incident which marred this rather uneventful 
period of his life was that he was caught redhanded one day, 
when he was nineteen, acting as a courier between the 
“gendarme’s” wife and her lover, a French Captain. The 
“gendarme” slapped him three times in the face but he took 
it with stoic calmness. Four months later the gendarme’s wife 
committed suicide. He remembered the day very well: July 
14, 1944. It was also the first time he had sexual relations 
with a woman. The “gendarme’s” daughter Suzanne, who was 
sixteen at the time, depressed by the death of her mother, 
asked him to escort her the same night to the park for a walk. 
She offered herself to him and he took her. He did not know 
why. Six months later when Suzanne asked him again to go 
to bed with her when her father was away on an inspection 
tour, he categorically refused. He knew why. He was in love 
with the daughter of the tailor in his block. She was now his 
wife. 

In 1945, when he got his baccalaureate, the “gendarme” 
promised his father that he would send him to France to 
study. His father wanted him to be a doctor. He never had 
the chance. On a night in March, 1945, the French troops 
were disarmed by the Japanese forces. The “gendarme” was 
killed in a futile resistance at the “Residence.” Phong took 
Suzanne to a Vietnamese Buddhist temple a hundred kilo- 
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meters north of Hue and hid her there until the French troops 
returned in 1946. He was happy to be able to protect Suzanne 
in those critical hours. He had paid the debt of gratitude to 
his French benefactors. 

His father and the whole family moved back to their village. 
He took a job in a book shop and waited for the opportunity 
to go to France to study. In 1947 he married the girl he 
loved. A month later his father was killed by the Viet Minh 
as a “former collaborator with the French colonialists.” With 
his brothers (he left his mother behind under the care of 
his wife) he joined the Catholic anti-Viet Minh maquis in 
Nghe An. After the Geneva Agreements, he became a 
Captain in the Vietnamese Army. His brothers were all killed 
by the Viet Minh, leaving his mother and sister to his care. 
Although many unhappy things happened to him and his 
family, he never felt bitter. After all, he said to himself, it 
happened to all families in Vietnam. He was determined to 
serve the new regime and dreamed of the day when the South 
Vietnam troops would march north to liberate Hanoi. He 
had the trust of the President, and before he went to the 
States he was his A.D.C. The only failure in his life, he 
thought, was that he had no son, only a daughter, but he 
resigned himself to that fate: as a good Catholic he never 
thought of taking another wife. 

Phong walked and walked, reviewing his past and think- 
ing a lot about his wife. If something happens to me, could 
she find a job? She never lacked courage. It is good not to 
have too many children. The early morning air refreshed 
his mind and stimulated his thinking processes. It was now 
1:30 A.M. Near the Officers Mess, a Chinese restaurant was 
still open. He stopped and went inside. He saw Chau, a friend 
of his for five years, now a Colonel in the General Staff 
headquarters, newly promoted to the command of the Marine 
Brigade. Chau was visibly surprised to see him and invited 
him to his table. They had “Mi vit” (wheat noodle and 
duck) together. He wanted so much to take Chau away 

from the two other civilians at the same table and tell him 
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everything he had discussed with Minh but he hesitated. He 
excused himself and went back to the Officers Mess in the 
next block. 
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PART THREE 


CHAPTER I, 


At 7:00 P.M. Minh left the Gia Long Palace 
where he attended, with fifty other high-ranking officers, a 
lecture by the Adviser to the President on the “Impact of the 
Strategic Hamlets on the Personalist Revolution.” He felt 
relieved when his chauffeur-driven Peugeot passed the iron 
gate of the palace. He had found the four-hour lecture mean- 
ingless—he never understood what “personalist” meant. He 
had often said to himself, when that sacred word “personal- 
ism” was mentioned, that if it actually meant “respect for the 
human person,” then what was new about it? Is the 3,000 
year old civilization of Vietnam based on something dif- 
ferent from the respect of the Vietnamese human person? 
All revolutions—French, American and even Russian— 
proclaimed the same thing, he thought. When his car passed 
the Saigon Cathedral, his chauffeur, a corporal who was 
so thin and so short that he seemed to be lost in his seat, 
asked him: 

“Colonel, where are you going now? You like to go home? 
But, sir, I must confess that I do not know where you live. 
As you know, it is only for the last two weeks that I have had 
the honor of being assigned to your service, and most of the 
time you have preferred to drive yourself. Maybe you don’t 
like my driving. Or maybe you have the same habit as the 
American officers.” 

“No, it is not an American habit. It is a normal way of 
doing things. I am living at the Annex to the Continental 
Hotel.” The corporal’s eyes brightened and for the first time 
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Minh noticed that he had a very intelligent face with de | 
termined eyes and very dark eyebrows. The car passed Tu | 
Do Street, which looked unusually deserted. : 
“Could you drop me at the “La Pagode’?” Minh said. : 
“Gir, it is now after 7:00 P.M. and ‘La Pagode’ is closed. 
“Tt doesn’t matter. Drop me somewhere.” 
“Sir, the ‘Givral’ is still open.” 
“All right, drop me there.” ; 
The car stopped in front of the National Assembly build- 
ing. Minh said to his driver: “ii 
“You don’t have to come to my hotel tomorrow. You ne 
a rest.’ Minh handed him twenty Vietnamese piasters an 
without looking at his driver, who received the tip with on 
hands and a deep bow and a visible expression of gratituce, 
Minh alighted from the black Peugeot. He glanced at es 
National Assembly building. He had the same feeling ‘A 
depression as he had had several times before. Not only di 
he distrust the integrity and the ability of most of the legis 
lators, but also the whole architecture of the building 
spired dishonesty and treachery and a sense of comedy. After 
all, he said to himself, during the French time it used to a 
a theater house. He crossed the street and went into the 
“Givral Café.” The airconditioned room brought him a ard 
tion of freshness. He sat at a small table in a corner which 
gave him a very good view through the window of Tu Do 
Street. He ordered a “Dubonnet with ice.” . 
“You mean ‘Dubonnet on the rocks’, Colonel?” the waitress 
asked him. 
Minh felt the American influence on his country. : 
How come you speak to me in English and you use on 
the rocks’ instead of ‘with ice’?” 
_ “Tam sorry, sir, if you think I am not polite, but you know 
in recent months we have had so many Americans in town 
that this café lived practically on Americans. They are nice 
people but they are not as generous as the French with tips.” 
Minh looked at her with amusement but did not say any- 
thing. Through the window he saw a young Lieutenant drag- 
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ging his girl away when he saw Minh, though apparently 
they both wanted to go in to the “Givral.” A few minutes 
later, a Captain quietly disappeared when he saw him. Minh 
realized that he was in uniform and his six white apricot 
flowers on his shoulder straps embarrassed too many people. 
He reached for the silver flowers and stripped them off and 
put them discreetly in his pocket. He felt better. 

Café Givral had changed completely since last year. It 
no longer had that relaxing French atmosphere, but the air of 
a typical efficiently-run American drinking and eating place. 
Shining soda fountains, ten kinds of ice cream, hotdogs and 
hamburgers were the craze of the new clientele. The young 
Vietnamese seemed to like it, too. Next to Minh’s table, a 
Vietnamese girl in a yellow sweater tried desperately to teach 
her American friend, a Hawaiian shirted man of about twenty- 
five with a crew cut, probably a soldier-adviser on leave from 
ia how to pronounce her name: Y’én (the sea swal- 
: _ No, no, it is not ‘Yén,’ but ‘Y’én’ with two accents on the 
e. With one accent it means calm, peaceful, and I don’t like 
it because I know I will be never that way. My life, most 
likely, will be like that of a sea swallow: longing for space 
and adventure, and dying someday alone on a desolate rock, 
with my nest and my saliva taken away by an enterprising 
Chinese merchant and sold to a restaurant. I will then end in 
a bowl of soup which you can buy at the Arc-en-Ciel Res- 
taurant for about one American dollar.” And she smiled, 
cynical but rather sweet. Her American friend listened at- 
tentively to her with unconcealed surprise. Probably her 
fluency in English amazed him—as it did Minh—and more 
probably her sudden outburst of romanticism and cynicism 
disarmed him and defeated the practical purpose of a soldier 
on leave. Maybe in his simple way he felt sorry for her, for 
such a young and innocent face to be the fagade of such a 
fallen soul. The girl ordered a Scotch and soda, and withou 
consulting him she ordered for him a “big bottle of im 
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ported beer.” The difficult moment was over and they both 
smiled candidly. 

A newspaperboy offered Minh a Vietnamese daily. Minh 
bought one copy; he liked the boy’s face. 

“Are you from North Vietnam?” 

“Yes, sir, I was born one day before the last ship of 
refugees left North Vietnam in Hai-Phong. Both my parents 
died last year in Tay Ninh when the Viet Cong overran our 
village.” 

Minh gave him a ten piaster note. 

“Keep the change,” Minh said and the boy gratefully left. 
Through the window Minh saw Phong pass swiftly on the 
sidewalk in civilian clothes. He left thirty piasters on the table, 
hurriedly went out the door and caught Phong in front of the 
City Hall. Phong was watching two workers adding the last 
touch of decoration to the picture of the President. Minh 
slapped Phong’s back. 

“Hello, Colonel.” 

Phong turned his head, and when he saw Minh he could 
not conceal his happiness. Minh gave him a slight push. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T am just taking a walk like the rest of the Saigonese. 
My family left for Dalat for a vacation yesterday so I feel 
lonely after office hours.” 

“Are you busy these days?” 

“Yes, still the same unpleasant job: studying the files and 
making recommendations on the cases of the officers involved 
in the last coup d’état. There will be a trial soon. It is a ter- 
tible job, a very painful assignment for me.” 

“Yes, I understand, but I think the trial is not necessary. 
The leaders of the coup are now all in Cambodia and the 
government communiqué after the coup said exactly the 
same thing.” 

“I don’t know. I only know that I have to go over the 
files of one hundred and fifty officers.” 

“Let’s not talk in the middle of the street. Would you like 
to have a drink with me?” 
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“No, thanks. I just had a drink a few minutes ago with 
Colonel Vui. You know him? He is from South Vietnam 
and has a very pretty sister.” 

“Is he the one who at one time was Chief of the Province 
of Kien Giang? What is he doing now?” 

“He is now the Commander of the paratrooper brigade.” 

“But let’s go sit down at the bench over there. I am very 
happy to see you here. I have tried to reach you by phone 
many times.” 

They crossed a small street. A woman, feeding her baby 
in a corner, offered them some books at a discount price. A 
soldier who recognized Phong saluted him. It was almost 
8:00 P.M. The evening breeze from the Saigon River gently 
blew the dresses of the passing Vietnamese girls and revealed 
their delicate figures in a quiet, exciting way. Minh and 
Phong sat on a bench facing the offices of Air Vietnam, still 
busy with passengers on the last daily flight to Hue. 

“Where are you living now?” Minh asked. 

“Still at the Officers’ Club in An Dong. But I expect to 
move soon into an apartment.” And he added, “I suggest 
that we have dinner together and go to a dance afterwards.” 

“Don’t you know that all the dances were closed after 
the proclamation of the Morality Law?” 

“Yes, I know, but this is an exclusive club, patronized by 
a big shot. You will see.” 

“May I ask you one favor?” Minh said. “Could you come 
for a few minutes to my hotel so I could change? I do not 
want to be in this khaki uniform.” 

“All right, are you still at the annex?” 

“Yes; same place, same room.” 

An old lady, chewing betel, greeted Minh at the entrance: 

“Colonel, the elevator doesn’t work today. You have to 
climb to your room. And by the way, someone phoned you, 
probably a woman.” 

“What did she say?” : 

“She spoke English and I did not understand a thing.” 

“Probably a wrong number.” 
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“No, she said: ‘Dai-ta Minh,’ but her Vietnamese ended 
there.” th ” 

“Never mind, thank you all the same.” +e?” 

“Colonel, why don’t you teach me English some time? 

“What for?” is 

“To answer your friends’ calls. 

“All right.” f 

She did not hear it and returned to the ee all ° 
the serialized mystery novel in the weekly, ane roe a small 

They finished dinner, a simple and quick pon Boulevard. 
restaurant in a side street down Tran Hung oh had started 
It was only 10:00 P.M. The torrential rain oe ail the day's 
half an hour earlier had stopped. It had washe cane ate 
dirt off the street and a few puddles on the eet aati distances. 
the lights and created small mirages at s eogernee opens at 

“We still have plenty of time, the club usually ill surely 
11:00 P.M. Why don’t we just walk there. We w 
make it in one hour.” 

“Tt is all right with me.” da 

All the shops were closed, except for the Sa 
ew bars. Minh felt rather cold and suggeste sia ‘bes ree 

Op at one bar to have a cognac. The bar me sign, “My 

8nized from a distance not only by its big Terk ‘Arnerinant 

~ong,” and under it, the English translation, : natant a 
Dragon,” but also by the noises uttered by its ores ae d 
cacophonic mixture of broken English, broken | » fier, 

mispronounced Vietnamese. Phong noticed the ak e ‘Pretty 

“What kind of translation is that? It shoul 
Dragon’.” ‘My’ 

“Yes, it is true,” Minh said, “but don’t you know fo 
is also ‘America.’ To mne, it is a clever way to attrac ce 
icans and also to demonstrate the friendship betwee 
nam and the United States.” , : 

“Do you think that there is a genuine telecast pane 
the United States and Vietnam, or just a ar coe 
ency? Some officers in my office think that ee ih their 
help us because they want to pay us directly to die 
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place in the war against the Communists. The increasing 
number of American advisers to the army has created a 
number of delicate problems which we discussed last week 
at the monthly General Staff meeting, although as a whole 
I should say that the Americans behave well. No major in- 
cidents have so far occurred.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by genuine friendship but 
I think it simply does not exist, neither between nations nor 
between peoples nowadays. But there is friendship based on 
certain interests, either permanent or temporary. This applies 
to the relations between Vietnamese and Americans. But let 
us have a drink first.” 

The My Long Bar was about five meters wide but at least 
fifty meters deep. There were actually two bars, connected 
by a small yard decorated with several pots of plants and two 
cages of birds hung in two corners. It was dark, and the 
minute they went in Minh and Phong could not see a thing. 
It was filled with smoke, and if it were not for the noise, it 
would have been like walking in a small street on a morning 
in foggy London. The owner, a middle-aged woman still 
well-preserved and well-groomed, greeted them: 

“Welcome. Are you Filipinos?” - 

“No, we are not. We are hundred per cent Vietnamese. 

She apologized, became exceedingly polite and with a 
strong Northern Vietnamese accent said: 

“We know who you are. I am very sorry. Because of the 
strict regulations, and also because of the high cost of living, 
few Vietnamese except those like you could afford to come. 
You know, Mr. Sinh, the Deputy Chief of Police, just dropped 
in and he allowed me to dim the light. You should know him. 
Would you like to join his table? I gave him the most beauti- 
ful hostess in the house.” 

“No, we don’t know him, unfortunately. Do you have a 
table for us?” 7 

“I am afraid not now, but in a few minutes. The Americans 
are not like the French, they come for a drink and leave; 
they don’t hang around too long.” 
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“All right, we will wait for five minutes,” Minh said, “and 
if there is no table we will go to the next bar.” 

“There is no next bar: this is the last and safest on Tran 
Hung Dao Boulevard. All the bars in the Cho Lon area 
went bankrupt because of the few hand grenades thrown at 
them in the last two weeks. Oh, excuse me one minute, 
Mr. Sinh just waved me to his table.” 

They now had a clearer view of the bar. At least one hun- 
dred people were crammed in this small space, nearly all of 
them Americans. A tape recorder played Western and Viet- 
namese songs alternately. According to the stipulations of the 
new Morality Law, the waitresses could not sit at the custom- 
ers’ tables, but that regulation was being broken—at least for 
tonight, and probably with Mr. Sinh’s blessings—in various 
spots, especially those occupied by VIPs like Mr. Sinh or 
personal friends of the owner, like that mysterious-looking 
American in dark glasses and a brown shirt, whom the owner 
described in a whisper to Minh as “the Chief of Espionage 
reporting to President Kennedy.” In the left corner Minh 
saw a very pretty girl resting her head on the broad shoulder 
| ( an American, but he was soon disappointed: she laughed 

a vulgar way showing a full set of gold teeth. Gold bridges 
always frightened him: they reminded him of a story he had 
heard, when he was young, of a band of robbers who roamed 
the country’s cemeteries on moonlight nights, digging into 
the graves of newly-buried people to extract the gold from 
their teeth. 

At a distant table another American and a girl dressed 
in Chinese clothes crawled around under the table as if they 
were playing hide and seek. The man tried desperately to 
seek something more mysterious and practical than the face 
of the girl but the tight Chinese dress remained an insur- 
mountable obstacle. He gave up quickly. Suddenly the room 
brightened. The neon light was on. Mr. Sinh was leaving. 
The crowd unanimously objected with a concerted “Ooh.” 
The My Long Bar now lost its romantic atmosphere and 
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looked like a small market or a bankrupt department store. 
Without waiting for a table, Minh and Phong moved to the 
counter, ordered two brandies, drank them quickly and left. 

It had rained again and the street was depressingly deserted. 
Only the teeth-rattling noise of a passing automobile on the 
wet asphalt broke the oppressive silence of the humid night. 
Swarms of insects circled the street lamps like a mad group 
of astronauts competing for supremacy in space before the 
end of the world. They stopped a taxi and the driver was 
obviously happy to have customers at this hour of the night. 
The driver, a boy of twenty, smiled at them constantly. 
After he had roared his small Renault to full speed, he asked: 
“Where do you want to go?” Before either Minh or Phong 
could answer, he added, “I know a very nice place to take 
you: a former dancing girl, now jobless, in a very discreet 
house. She just had one ultra-modern, collapsible bed given 
to her by her American boyfriend. A reasonable price, too! 
And what a beauty!” he exclaimed. 

“No thanks,” said Phong. “Just take us to Cho-Lon, near 
the Arc-en-Ciel.” 

“No, sir, no more dancing now.” 

“We know,” said Minh, “We just go to visit a friend.” 

The driver grinned maliciously. 

They stopped in front of a former gambling house, notor- 
ious during the Bao Dai regime. They took a side street, 
dark and smelling of fried fish and cheap Soir de Paris 
perfume. 

“The club is in the next block,” Phong said. “I want you 
to remember one cardinal rule in this club: do not ask ques- 
tions about the ownership of the club. And do not introduce 
yourself to anyone by your real name and position except, 
of course, to those who know you well or whom you know 
well. Even then, do not bother if they do not want to.” 

They reached a three-story house with a big tree on the 
porch hiding the name of the shop, Thien Huong (the Per- 
fume of Heaven), in both Vietnamese and Chinese charac- 
ters. The shop sold liquor and food. 
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“Is it Friday today?” Phong asked. 

“No, it is Saturday.” ; ; 

“I nearly made a fatal mistake: Saturday requires eight 
knocks at the door. You know, for this week, the code is to 
add one more tap to the number of the day. In Vietnam, 
Saturday is the seventh day of the week, so eight taps on the 
door are required. Are you sure it is Saturday?” 

“T am positive.” 

They climbed the stairs. Minh nearly stumbled on a black 
dog lying right in the middle of the second flight of stairs. 

“Phong, this dog doesn’t bark at foreigners?” ; 

“We are not foreigners. The dog is so well-trained that 
he can smell our membership,” Phong said teasingly. Here 
we are,” Phong whispered. He knocked eight times, counting 
them carefully, on a door which bore two numbers in gold: 
69. The door opened and a middle-aged man dressed in 
black tie greeted them. By his accent Minh knew that he 
was Chinese. Phong whispered something in his ear. He looked 
at Minh. 

“You are welcome. Mr. Dong has probably told you about 
this place.” 

“Who is Mr. Dong?” ee 

“That is me,” Phong said. “My name, as far as the janitor 
is concerned, is Mr. Dong of the Chamber of Commerce. I 
also told him that you are Mr. Hoang, a visiting Vietnamese 
diplomat from Europe.” 

The four room apartment was too well air-conditioned— 
it was almost freezing. It brought Minh an immediate sense 
of comfort. The janitor politely directed them to a table 
near the bar. A waitress, dressed in blue, asked them what 
they wished to drink. 

“A whisky and soda for me,” Minh said. 

“A cognac with ice and a separate cup of water for me, 
please,” Phong said. 

Minh was impressed by the sober elegance of the place. 
A reproduction of the “Clown,” by Buffet, hung on the 

immaculately clean cream-colored wall on his left. Opposite, 
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on the other side, was an original painting by a famous 
Vietnamese artist: “The Coming Dream.” Minh admired the 
dominant deep red color of the painting, which conveyed 
an impression of acute sadness and unlimited hope. In the 
corner, a grand piano reigned in all its majesty. 

“It is a marvelous place,” Minh said, “I wish I could be 
a permanent member here.” 

“I will fix it. You see, the next room has a billiard table. 
You play billiards?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“The room facing us is the dancing floor. The dancing 
partners will start coming in ten minutes, at midnight. If a 
member wishes to dance here, he has to book his partner 
in advance; it can be anyone except his own wife or his 
sweetheart. We do not want jealousy scenes here. But we 
can also arrange in advance for the manager to find partner 
for you. Next time I will give you his name and phone num- 
ber. And if you want to spend the night with your partner, 
you have to negotiate the contract yourself. Some girls are 
planted by the police, who know the place. They don’t want 
to interfere, but they want to know about us. If you don’t 
know yet, this club is reserved only for Generals and other 
high brass of the armed forces. No civilian would be ad- 
mitted here even if introduced by a general.” 

At about 1:00 A.M., four men in Hawaiian shirts came 
in with six girls, all glamorously dressed and all beautiful. 
Phong recognized among the newcomers his own boss, the 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff, and two Generals, one 
on leave from Ban me Thuot. Minh knew them, too, by 
face, but he did not mention it to Phong. As a new member, 
he wanted, at least this time, to strictly respect the rule. The 
new happy group spotted Minh first. One of them said 
loudly: 

“Here we are. We have two beauties in excess and now 
we have two young men sitting without partners like two 
lost souls. Come and join us.” He waved in Minh and Phong’s 
direction. They brought their drinks into the dancing room. 
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A waiter dutifully moved swiftly into the dancing room and 
started the music. By the time the group was in the room, 
the Stereo record player had begun to play the tango tune, 
“Jealousy.” Minh was the first to notice the tune. “It is a 
rather bad prediction,” he said. “I hope with all of the 
equally beautiful ladies we have here that we will not be 
jealous of each other. If anyone has a particular liking for 
a lady here, he should just let the group know.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” one girl said in a guttural voice, 
“we are all brothers and sisters here. At the same time we are 
all strangers.” 

“I propose,” said Phong, “that the men close their eyes 
and find their partners.” 

“Very good idea,” they all agreed. 

Minh was very glad that his partner was the girl he par- 
ticularly liked at first sight: tall, slender, and except for her 
cynical and sensual mouth, so young, so fresh and so in- 
nocent. Her black hair was casually tied back with a dark 
red ribbon and fell over her shoulders. She wore a white 

‘ao dai” and black silk trousers. Mindful of her height, she 
vore gold slippers showing her cream white feet and pink 
.oe nails. Her big inquisitive eyes generated images of vice 
and virtue, of innocence and perversity. 

They started dancing. She leaned on his shoulders and 
Minh felt proud to be with a woman of such good taste: She 
used a brand of perfume Minh had always liked—Je Reviens. 
Not himself a playboy, Minh wanted to be seen with elegant 
women. He often believed that a woman without beauty 
and elegance was like a branch of a dead tree which drifted 
along the River of Perfume on a rainy evening. Also, the 
efforts of a woman who tries to be beautiful represented to 

him that collective desire of human beings to reach perfection 
by winning over nature, which they know is their greatest 
competitor. 

“You are very tall, and your shoulders are very broad,” 

she said softly. “I love men with broad shoulders. If I had 
known you would be here tonight, I would have worn high 
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heels to be prettier, to make your friends envious of you. 
You know, we could be a perfect couple.” 

“Thank you,” Minh said. 

“You are not like the others. You are gentle and you 
dance so well.” 

“I do not think so.” 

“As a rule, in this club we are not allowed to reveal each 
other’s identity. I think the rule applies only to VIPs like you, 
not to poor ‘butterflies’ like me.” And she smiled and looked 
at Minh’s face. He noticed a sparkle of anger in her sad eyes. 
“If you would like to know, I will tell you who I am. You 
see, I liked you at first sight because you reminded me of 
my husband—my former husband.” 

“Oh!” Minh said. “I would feel honored if you would tell 
me about yourself, but I want to make it clear to you that 
I am not a VIP and that you are not a poor butterfly. We are 
friends on an equal basis, at least for tonight, unless you 
refuse the privilege.” 

“Thank you, my lover.” This appellation frightened Minh 
and made him feel uneasy, but there was something sweet 


and deep in her voice which made Minh believe she was 
sincere. 


“Guess how old I am.” 

“Fourteen.” 

“Don’t joke, please.” 

“Thirty!” 

“You are not a gentleman. You made me feel old. I will be 
twenty-two in two weeks.” 

“I am sorry. I told you I am neither a VIP nor a gentle- 
man.” 

“Oh, you are a VIP; I know it.” 

“Never mind, just forget about me and tell me about your- 
self.” 

“O.K.” 

“You speak English, too.” 

“A few words. For a living. To begin with, I will tell you 
my name, my real name. It is Thu Cuc [the fall chrysan- 
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received about 10,000 piasters. I lived and worked and kept 
hoping that someday my husband would return. One night, 
I saw him in my dreams: he returned and told me that he 
was killed by the government police. I did not want to 
believe that, but the dream, the nightmare, left me in tears 
for a few nights afterwards.” ' 

The room was a blaze of neon. Someone in the group said: 

“Enough dancing, let’s go and have a drink and come 
back for the twist.” ; 

Minh’s partner reverted to her former gaiety: ; 

“I will fix a drink for you. It is the best,” she said. 

“What is it made of?” ; 

“You will see,” she said proudly. She dragged Minh to 
the bar. On a table she put two glasses half full of beer. She 
poured in whiskey, gin and rum and added two spoonfuls 
of sugar. 

“Taste it, please.” ; 

“It is very good but rather strong,” Minh said. : 

“Not strong for a strong man like you,” she said and 
smiled sweetly. 

y the time he finished half of the glass, he felt the heat 
ading all over him. 

Where did you get this recipe?” he asked. 

From that only friend of mine I told you about—the 

+ who came south with me and committed suicide about 

month ago. She was a songstress at the Bong Lai Res- 
taurant. She was nicknamed the ‘Golden voice of the Capital’. 
And yet she died alone without a husband or a lover. Well, 
‘pale fate for rosy cheeks,’ as we said. You should have 
known her. I guess everybody knew her.” 

“Yes, I knew of her.” 

The sad story and the strong drink left him with a con- 
fused impression. He wanted to do something instead of 
talking. And before he could find a proper gesture for the 
occasion, Phong grasped his hand. 

“Let us go and dance. We have only three hours to go. 
The club will close at 5:00 A.M.” 
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Minh stood up and his partner followed. She looked calm 
and fresh, as if she had just come out of her bathtub. The 
Stereo machine now played twist music. Minh danced the 
twist, but they both moved in such slow motion that it 
looked like two oversized grasshoopers in the flirting and 
mating process. Her body leaned softly on Minh’s and he 
felt the warmth and the firmness of her flesh. Minh tried to 
divert himself from the alluring feeling. 

“And then, what happened after you became a taxi girl 
and got 10,000 piasters a month?” 

“Then, as you already know, that Morality Law threw 
me in the street again. I became a ‘free entertainer’ like 
Tam now. It is a kind of irregular job, but sometimes it pays 
well. Last week an old Chinese businessman paid me 10,000 
piasters for one night.” 

“You mean you slept with him?” 

“What else did you suppose I would do with an old busi- 
nessman?” 

“I see. How much do you get from this Club?” 

“Nothing. I am among those privileged girls selected to 
work one night a week, free, for this Club, in return for 


protection. We are immune from arrest now. Did you notice 
something?” 


“No.” 

“I have black trousers tonight. I have a red flag, as we 
say. You know what I mean?” 

“I guess you mean you are having your period.” 

“But still you could bring me to your house, if you don’t 
mind that. And of course if you don’t have a wife waiting 
for you at home with a big stick or a revolver,” she said with 
a grin on her full-lipped mouth. 

“TI am not married,” he answered matter-of-factly. 

The music turned into a slow rumba and the girl clung 
tightly to him. He began to feel the effects of the drinks more 
and more. Everything and everybody seemed to be in a 
dancing whirl around him, and in the mirrors on the wall 
he saw blurred distorted figures in multiple shades and 
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images. He moved to the rhythm of the music but his feet 
were lighter, as if they were detached from the floor, which 
itself floated and waved. His throat was dry, and although 
the room was cool, he perspired. His stomach seemed to try 
desperately to climb up to his mouth and a heavy tiredness 
invaded him. He stumbled a bit, walked on his partner’s feet. 
He excused himself and went to the toilet, adjacent to the 
room. He threw up everything in his stomach and felt re- 
lieved. He took off his tie, and looking into a mirror he 
murmured to himself: “You are strong, go and enjoy the 
party and the dance.” But then an immense void took him 
and he thought of Ellen and her blond hair and her blue eyes 
and her firm breasts and her long legs and her sweet and 
enduring embraces. He said to himself while opening the 
door, “I am sorry, Ellen; I love you.” His partner was waiting 
for him, amazingly pretty, calm and dignified. : 

“I was worried about you. I thought you were sick. If 
you like, I can take you to my home now or to your home. 
It is ten minutes to 5:00 A.M. and soon we will have to leave 
anyway.” ’ 

“Thank you. I'll see you next time. Now I am going home 
with my friend.” 

The girl went to the bar for another drink. Minh discreetly 
slipped a 500 piaster note into her handbag. Minh now 
emerged from the dancing room, stumbling and singing. 

“Come on in for the last dance. Quick!” she said. 

A tall Vietnamese in a black shirt with a big rose in the 
upper left buttonhole, accompanied by an American in his 
a also in shirt sleeves, entered the room. The Vietnamese 
said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, as law-abiding citizens we respect 
every section of the Morality Law. We will close the club 
in five minutes. We want you to drink to the health and 
happiness and beauty of our First and Foremost Lady who 
Keeps the morale of our country as high as herself.” : 

They all applauded, laughed and danced the last twist. 
Everybody left the club as quietly as they had come. Phong 
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and Minh were the last to go. They halted a cab. 

“Phong, who is that girl who was with me? Intelligent and 
pretty, but rather unhappy. She told me that her husband 
was a Captain in the army and he disappeared after the 
coup d’état. I found it hard to believe, although she seemed 
to be sincere. You know girls like that always have a dozen 
tragic and sentimental stories to tell to each man.” 

“No, Minh, hers is a true story. She did not recognize me, 
but a week ago she came to my office and made ‘the last 
enquiry’ about the fate of her husband. I simply said to her, 
I don’t know. But in fact I knew: her husband, Captain 
Bang, was shot ten days after the coup. He was arrested and 
they simulated his escape and shot him one night. Poor gitl, 


she did not know that her husband died a few blocks away 
from their home.” 


“Really?” 

“You question the authenticity of information from the 
Director of Military Security?” Phong said. 

“No, but who did it?” 

“Orders from the higher authority, the President’s brother, 
of course. Forget that, it was not a single case. Now, g0 
to my place at the Officers’ Club and sleep there. I have invited 
a few good friends to go on a picnic tomorrow. You have 
seven hours to sleep. We start at about noon.” 

— who was that American with our big boss?” Minh 
asked. 


— McAllister, Chief of Intelligence, U.S. Com- 
mand.” 

Minh was awakened at 10:00 A.M. the next day by a knock 
at his door. Someone made a mistake and knocked at the 
wrong door. It did not disturb Phong, however, who was 
snoring happily in his bed. Minh tried to sleep again but he 
couldn’t. Outside, steps of officers’ heavy boots echoed into 
his room and reminded him of the hurried life of an army 
mess on holidays. The sun was rising, and through | the 
Venetian blind Minh saw the national flag in all its majesty 
in the main yard of the club against an immaculately clear 
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blue sky. He felt so proud, lying in his bed contemplating 
the furling and unfurling movements of his country’s flag, 
the red stripes and the yellow background producing an im- 
pressionist image of the dragon, of the good soil and of the 
valiant blood of his countrymen. A gentle breeze blew the 
mosquito net, bringing serenity and freshness. He was happy. 
It was not the same seething happiness he had felt on August 
19th, 1945, when the Vietminh took power. As an officer in 
the Liberation Army in Hue, Central Vietnam, he had been 
assigned to command the platoon of guerrillas in the flag 
ceremony at the headquarters at the former French Résidence 
Supérieure” building. He wept when the yellow star on the 
red background was hoisted in a building which for nearly 
a century had symbolized French colonial power. He noticed 
that many of his soldiers had tears in their eyes also. It was 
a mixture then of deep emotions and a spirit of revenge, of 
the feeling of a job well done and the passing of an old phase 
into a new chapter in life. He was like a thirsty, tired traveler 
on a long and lonely journey who sees a green forest at a 
distance. The forest may harbor tigers and snakes, but at 
least the long journey has ended. But now it is different, no 
longer that childish emotion, but a strong and clear desire 
to serve the country and the people, to be worthy of all 
the heroes in the last 3,000 years of Vietnamese history, to 
be a true son of the good soil of Vietnam. 

A mosquito swarmed and circled around the net. Normally 
he would use all his skill and force to trap the poor insect 
and grind it in his hands and take back his blood; but at this 
hour he felt a certain pity and tolerance for the insect. He 
gently lured the mosquito outside the net and set it free. 
In his contemplation, alone under his mosquito net, he was 
like a priest who fasts in order to penetrate better the doctrine 
of the Lord. He needed complete peace, complete serenity, 
to review his past in order to shape his future. The image 
he saw most clearly was his hometown, Hue. 

He was born on a moonlight night forty years ago, literally 
on the River of Perfume. His father was a mandarin by 
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career, and a writer and poet by conviction and inclination. 
His mother was an artist—a songstress to be exact—whom 
his father had met at a party at the 28 Satellites Club (an 
exclusive club for the twenty-eight literary stars of the time), 
where his mother, a renowned beauty and talent of the time, 
was invited to entertain on the anniversary of the founding 
of the club whose President was the Emperor himself. His 
father later took her as a concubine, but she remained for 
years his constant intellectual companion. One night, while 
accompanying his father on a sampan trip on the River of 
Perfume during a party given in honor of a group of poets 
who came from Hanoi at the insistence of his father, who 
believed that there was no better voice and no better “don 
tranh” player in the capital than she, his mother gave birth 
to him on the river amidst laughter, music, songs, water, 
moon and breeze. His mother often recounted proudly to all 
her friends the circumstances of Minh’s birth and his father 
thought it was only proper to call him Minh, meaning Light 
and Intelligence. 

The circumstances of his birth were described to him one 
day when he was twelve. He had accompanied his mother to 
a music festival in a neighboring city. She had said to him 
when she finished the story: “Son, I am very proud of you; 
you look like me, you have the same long fingers and 
delicate hands. The astrologer whom your father consulted 
last fall told him that you will be a brilliant man, a hero, 
but that your life will be very turbulent and your actions 
will not be understood and recognized in your lifetime. So 
be careful, son, even though I have consecrated you to the 
good care of Lord Buddha at the Tu Dam Pagoda.” 

At school Minh proved to be easily outstanding and some 
naughty tongues spread the evil rumor that he was the son 
of a vampire, who had transformed herself into a prostitute 
and artist to get married to a high mandarin. He secretly 
suffered from this rumor, as he thought that it was most 
unfair to his mother, whom he regarded as the most beautiful, 
the greatest artist of her time. He spent his green years with 
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his mother in a house inside the precincts of the Imperial 
City, near to the main house, where his father and his legiti- 
mate wife lived. He was left under the total guidance of 
his mother. At fifteen, he knew all the chapters of the History 
of Vietnam, a subject he loved, and could recite by heart the 
whole Kim Van Kieu as well as one thousand other shorter 
poems. At eighteen, he was graduated with the baccalaureate 
examinations, second among a hundred candidates presented. 
However, he was disappointed not to be at the top of the 
list of graduates, as his essay on “Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
his influence on the French Revolution” was considered pert- 
sonally by his professor of philosophy and history as the 
best ever written. He later found out that the board of 
examiners was under pressure from the French Resident to 
let a French student graduate top although Minh’s essay was 
much better than his. Minh felt hurt, hurt deeply in his intel- 
lect. He had never trusted the French since. bch 

_The summer of that year was probably the happiest time in 
his life. With his mother and father, he visited all the historical 
Places of Central Vietnam, admiring the sunset of the Sea 
Clouds Pass, dining in a desolate restaurant at the foot of a 
Cham Tower in ruins in Nha Trang. He was so immersed 
in the history of his country that many nights he saw him- 
self in his dreams as a General whose horde of elephants 
drove the French out of Vietnam. His three months pilgrimage 
to historical sites of his fatherland made him feel ashamed 
of the colonial status of Vietnam. He joined later the anti- 
French Resistance underground movement. His revolt, how- 
ever, was motivated by cultural pride, rather than political 
considerations. He once said to a French journalist: “With 
all your intelligence and subtlety, can you write in Viet- 
namese an essay on the Vietnamese philosophy of life?” 

A mosquito collided with his eye. Minh glanced at his 
watch. It was already ten past eleven. He shook Phong’s head 
to awake him. Phong grumbled indistinctly and dashed into 
the bathroom, his eyes half opened. 
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Minh and Phong left the Army Officer Club at 11:45 A.M. 
They drove in Phong’s Renault to Cho Lon to pick up 
Colonel Chau, the Commander of the Marines. Chau was 
already there at the gate of his house at Nguyen Trai Street 
waiting for his friends. He was the youngest and considered 
the bravest among the Vietnamese ranking officers. Six months 
before, on his birthday—he was thirty-five then—he was 
named to command the eight-thousand strong, tough Viet- 
namese Marines whose green berets became the symbol of 
daring and bravery, equaled only by the red-bereted Para- 
troopers. 

Born in the Northern part of Central Vietnam, in a village 
near North Vietnam’s Army Chief Vo Nguyen Giap’s birth- 
place, Chau was educated in France. He had not finished 
his Master’s Degree in Psychology when he was called back 
from Paris in early 1953 to be drafted into the French con- 
trolled Vietnamese National Army. He graduated with hon- 
ors from the Dalat Military Academy and he got his com- 
mand as a Second Lieutenant one month before the signature 
of the Geneva Agreement in 1954, which divided Vietnam 
in two parts at the 17th parallel. On the last day of the French 
war, he was wounded at Nha Trang. 

“I have to be grateful to the Vietminh for the wound. With- 
out that how could I claim to be a soldier?” to which his 
friends used to add: “Claim that with the girls.” 

In fact, he was earning a reputation as the “Don Juan of 
the Army.” But that was only part of his character. Born of 
a family of scholars, educated in the Paris of post World 
War II, Chau was a kind of existentialist-Taoist. He believed 
in the absurdity of the human condition which he saw as not 
different from that of a buffalo or a fly. To a friend who asked 
him, when he was promoted to command the Marines, what 
his philosophy of life was, he answered with half conviction, 
half humour: “When I start doing something, I am an 
existentialist; when I succeed, I become a Confucianist; 
when I fail, I turn to Buddhism; and when I am dying, I will 
become a Taoist and with Lao-Tsu’s blessing I will be reborn 
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a butterfly. With my new position I am between an existen- 
tialist and a Confucianist.” 
The President trusted him because he had distinguished 
himself as a Lieutenant during the 1955 campaign against 
the religious sects and also because of his family background, 
He considered life in the Army as a convenient outlet for his 
complex philosophy, and he thought only brave soldiers 
could really get the most from that life. His conquest of 
woman was what he called part of “lifetime peace operations” 
on the “battlefield of beauty and pleasures.” Women loved 
him, not because he was handsome and brave, but because 
of his devastating romanticism which was reflected faithfully in 
his dark dreamy brown eyes. An incident had happened 
to him recently which became a legend among his soldiers. 
One evening a night club songstress had said to him, “When 
you look at me, you strip me of my clothes, my soul and 
my mind.” To which he had answered, “I will be glad to 
take then what is left of you, which is actually the best part.” 
The angry songstress who did not quite understand what he 
meant, slapped his face with her shoe. He answered the insult 
by taking the girl’s robe and wiping his face. He then left the 
club with the sweetest smile he could put up. Nevertheless, 
he was not a “girl chaser” as his reputation went, but an 
ardent writer and song composer and a faithful lover. Since 
he met nine months before Kieu Van [Beautiful cloud], a 
pretty student at the National School of Music, the pattern 
of his life changed: he began to think seriously of family and 
orderly life. But then he discovered also the meaning of 
liberty as liberty had no place in the kind of irresponsible 
life he had led before. He reasoned that there was a difference 
between liberty which is a proper climate for the development 
of human principles and culture, and anarchy which is a 
destructive form of liberty. He began to question the gov- 
ernmental policy, which he had thought of before only as 
lacking in cultural or romantic approach. Now he was con- 
vinced that the government was an obstacle to the liberty of 
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the Vietnamese people. His flame of patriotism was burning 
high. 

“You are all bourgeois, sleeping late and doing nothing,” 
he said when he got into the car. 

“I was not sleeping,” Minh answered slowly. “I was dream- 
ing with my eyes opened.” 

“You are fortunate,” Chau said, glancing at Minh. “When 
I dream, either I must have my lover at my side, or I close 
my eyes and sleep.” 

“Did you phone Vui?” Phong intervened. 

“Yes,” Chau said. “I asked him to wait for us at 11:30. 
We are twenty minutes late.” 

Vui was the oldest of them all, forty-five, a man of sound 
principles. He was born of a landlord family in the South, 
and chose military life as the career of his life. He was simple 
minded. For him, there was only wrong or right, black or 
white. He was a devout Buddhist. Married at the age of 
twenty at the insistence of his mother who wanted to have 
grandchildren to carry on her lap, he had now ten children 
and raised them in the best traditional bourgeois aristocracy. 
For him, his wife, his children, his family and his parents 
were part of the national institution whose protectors were 
Buddha and the Army. His anti-Communism was also very 
simple: the Communists were bad and therefore they would 
be exterminated from Vietnam, from everywhere. The Buddh- 
ist crisis in May affected him deeply, and from a talkative 
officer and a jolly companion, he turned into a very reserved 
man. He drank more than before: a bottle of beer at lunch 
and two whiskeys with water before dinner. He applied the 
most rigid discipline in the command of his Paratroopers, 
who had a reputation of being irresponsible and daring, but 
his men loved and respected him as they all knew his dedica- 
tion, his kind heart and his patriotism. ; 

The car pulled to the side of the street as Chau, who did 
the driving, saw Vui strolling on the right sidewalk. : 

“We are sorry,” Minh said. “We are late as I was dreaming 
and Phong was sleeping.” 
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“Tt is all right. I thought Chau might keep you listening 
to his latest song, so I walked up here to join you,” Vui said. 

“There is no latest song, only the latest songstress. But 
let’s go,” Chau retorted. 

Trang Bom was a new park thirty kilometers South of 
Saigon on the way to Thu-Duc on the Bien Hoa Highway, 
a favorite place for picnicking for people who owned a car. 
They chose an area near a stream and sat down on a long 
steel bench. Phong, who was the host of the occasion, 
arranged drinks and food on the table. A few meters from 
them, a young couple was sharing a basket of fruits, and 
the girl dressed in blue jeans bit the boy’s hand teasingly. He 
retaliated by putting his hand under her shirt. 

“Let us give Phong a hand,” Minh said. ‘ 

“No, let him do it alone,” Chau replied abruptly. “Then 
he'll know how to appreciate his wife. As for me, I am trying 
to compose a song for the couple over there. They are ob- 
viously in love and any love scene is worth a song. 

“Do you really believe in the beauty of love?” Vui asked. 

“Oh yes, I do.” : 

“I don’t believe in it. It is just imagination and desire 
combined. Nevertheless, I believe in marriage as an instl 
tution to keep the world growing.” 

“But not 7 the rate ten children in a family,” Minh 
commented. “I believe in birth control,” he added. 

“Colonels, you are served,” Phong announced proudly. 

“Tf the Viet Cong put poison in this meal, they can take 
Saigon any time they like.” 

“Yes, except that I don’t think they could hold it for 
long,” Minh said. 

“I am afraid,” Vui said thoughtfully, ”that with or without 
Us, soon the Viet Cong will have the country. Look at the 
situation we are facing now and you will agree with me. I 
Was never interested in politics as you all know, but I can 

Say Openly now that we are going to be finished unless there is 
4 quick change in the governmental structure. Everytime I 
came back from a military operation, I felt sorry for our people 
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and somewhat ashamed of myself. We cannot win the war 
when we are worse than the enemies.” 

They listened to Vui attentively; they all knew him as a 
non-political, serious, simple-minded officer. They were all 
struck by Vui’s sincerity and bluntness. 

“Colonel Vui,” Chau said with a grin, “remember, you 
spoke in front of the Director of Military Security.” 

“I know,” Vui replied, “but Phong and I have been friends 
for years.” 

“I am sorry, I am just joking,” Chau said apologetically. 

“Back to the subject, I see no other way except a coup 
@état. If all of us join together, I am sure we will have enough 
forces to overthrow the Government.” 

“I agree, but what about the fate of the President?” Phong 
said. “I am sure and I believe that he is a good man, but 
his family and the crooks around him misled him.” 

“That is the difficulty,” Minh said softly. “I think the best 
way when the coup succeeds is to put his family in a plane 
and send them wherever they want to go. We will retain the 
President as nominal Head of States and the government will 
be in the hands of the military until the situation is quiet 
enough to hold elections.” 

“I think you are right, Minh, but it is not possible. You 
never could separate the President from his family now. I 
think they all have to go.” 

Vui and Chau nodded. 

“My friends,” Minh said gravely, “since I came back from 
the United States, I have been shocked, angered, distressed 
by what I have seen and heard, and I have determined to 
do something about it. I am very glad and proud that all of 
us feel the same way and have brought up that question 
today.” 

ae said Chau, “that we leave the matter of details 
to Minh and Phong. As for me, anytime you need my soldiers 
I am ready.” Vui agreed to Chau’s proposition. : 

“I am very touched by the confidence you put in me and 
Phong, although you and Vui are really the keys. We don’t 
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need, as in the former times, to drink the blood of oath, but 
I can say that from now on, we will live together and to- 
gether we will die.” 


That night, alone in his hotel room, Minh iahaage 
a new meaning in his life. He recalled the misty evening 0 
Christmas 1941 when, as a student in Hanoi, he had to brs 
with a friend for twenty-five kilometers to meet the lea “ 
of the anti-French underground organization in a nearby 
village, to be introduced as a new member of the nationalist 
movement. He was so excited that he decided to visit tl 
an entertainment house, trying to find a relief to his overfille 
and overagitated mind. Perhaps there was less romantic 
appeal now that he was much older, but the attraction was 
not less compelling. d 

In recent years Minh had often pondered over the wor 
“revolution.” He believed that the most authentic cevolntian 
was the French Revolution of 1789, proclaiming “Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité” to the world. But in the last cen 
while Liberté and Egalité were prostituted and corrupted i 
Political ideologies of the Right and the Left, Fraternité ha 
been forgotten. To him, without fraternity, all revolutions 
Would, sooner or later, degenerate into ruthless machines for 
naked power. Without fraternity, life would have no real 
meaning, 

__ The picnic meeting at Trang Bom in many ways had 
instilled in him a sense of fraternity, if not with all people 
of the world, at least with people of the same nation, the 
same generation and the same ideals. A burning sense of 
belonging and participation devoured him, and he had to 
resist the Overwhelming temptation to pay a visit to Ellen to 
her apartment. F 

_ Men are born lonely, Minh thought, and the more society 
Is Organized and advanced in technology and science, the 
more acute is man’s loneliness. Only fraternity, unselfish 
dedication to ideals, dangers, would help man to cure him- 
self of his loneliness and to find a raison d’étre. 
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“I am the happiest man alive,” he murmured to himself. 
“I am in love, I am loved and I am devoting myself from now 
on to a cause which will eventually bring fraternity and peace 
to my countrymen, to men of my ideas and convictions 
everywhere.” 

He slept more soundly than he had in a long time. 
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CHAPTER II, 


PHONG was surprised to see Minh and Ellen 
entering the crowded living room of the residence of Wang 
Tse, the rich Chinese businessman well known in Saigon 
for his fancy parties and his vast connections with the finan- 
cial and political world of Vietnam and South East Asia. 
Phong had thought that he and his wife, his sister and her 
escort, Major Vu Quang, were the only guests who were not 
connected with business. He had been invited to the party 
celebrating the hundred year anniversary of the foundation 
of the Wang Tse Import Export Company, by the son of 

Vang Tse whom Phong had met and helped when he was 
a the United States. : 
Wang Tse’s house was the third biggest residence in Saigon, 
after the Independence and Gia Long Palaces, but it was 
indeed the most beautiful with two modern swimming pools, 
a Japanese garden, and a tennis court. Born in Hainan, off 
the Indochina coast sixty-five years before, Wang Tse emi- 
grated to Vietnam at the age of ten. Although born of 
revolutionary parents, Wang Tse soon learned that revolution 
did not bring him wealth, but skill at maneuvers and wise, 
uncommitted connections with men of power did. His huge 
fortune remained intact while the political powers in Vietnam 
changed from the French to the Japanese, from the J. apanese 
to the Vietminh, from the Vietminh to the Bao Dai regime, 
and into the present one. Some believed he was discreetly 
contributing money to the “Front of Liberation of the South,” 
but he gave even more money to the “Republican Youth” 
and the “Women’s Solidarity Movement,” which were the 
government-sponsored organizations. 
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Minh went to the party at the insistence of Ellen who was 
invited by the daughter of one of Wang Tse’s two concubines, 
to whom Ellen taught English once a week at her own 
apartment. Minh was embarrassed when, at a glance, he had 
the impression that Ellen was the only Westerner among a 
gay, noisy business community, strictly Asian. Minh did not 
know that Wang Tse had had on the previous night a party 
for the foreign businessmen. 

He felt uneasy when he saw Phong’s sister Ngoc Anh. 
That morning when Ngoc Anh phoned him to ask him to 
join her and her brother “for a party,” Minh had said he was 
busy. A vague feeling of guilt came over him, as this was the 
third time he refused Ngoc Anh’s invitations. He liked Ngoc 
Anh as a sister, but he thought that he was too busy with his 
work and Ellen to have time to be with Ngoc Anh, who had 
loved him secretly for many years, ever since the dance at 
the Dalat Military Academy. 

Minh and Ellen were invited to a table under an artificial 
palm tree on the patio by Mei Lei, Wang Tse’s number one 
concubine. Phong came over to their table and invited them 
to join him at the other side, near the kidney shaped swim- 
ming pool lit up by a revolving electric lamp of different 
color shades. But Mrs. Mei Lei insisted that they remain 
as her guests of honor at her table. 

“If it is the wish of Mrs. Wang Tse,” Phong said politely, 
“I shall comply.” Turning to Ellen he said, “How are you 
these days? Any news from your father?” . 

“I keep myself busy with my boss, Minh, and all the social 
life of Saigon. My father wrote me last week and told me 
he was going for a vacation in Europe soon. He asked me to 
send you his regards,” Ellen answered indifferently. She had 
noticed Minh’s embarrassment at seeing Phong and his sister 
at the party and she resented it. " 

“Minh,” she asked, when Phong returned to his table, “are 
you happy?” 

“Of course I am,” Minh replied abruptly, “and why do you 
ask, Ellen?” 
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“I just want to tease you. And do you know the couple 
who are with the Phongs?” 

“Oh yes. She is Phong’s sister. He is, I think, a Major in 
the Army, but I never met him before. I saw him only once, 
at the Hotel Continental.” 

“She is pretty, isn’t she? But I don’t like her escort. He 
looks like a playboy.” 

“Yes, Ellen, she is pretty.” 

The music played by the two bands placed at opposite 
corners of the living room drove some of the guests to the 
floor of the ballroom, next to the living room. From the 
high ceiling, sculptured in relief, a huge chandelier in the 
form of a Phoenix spread out a dim greenish light and the 
orchestra played “The Many Splendored Phoenix.” 

“Ellen, it is our song, ‘The Many Splendored Phoenix.’ 
Let us dance.” 

“Yes, darling,” she said tenderly, glancing discreetly at 
Phong’s table. She saw Ngoc Anh being taken to the floor 

by her escort, who was at least two inches shorter than she. 

“She would be better with Minh,” Ellen thought in a 
vague moment of unexplained jealousy. 

Minh pressed Ellen close to him and soon her shining 
blond hair, her glamorous beauty, her long blue evening 
dress of Thai silk and his handsome dark looks became the 
center of attraction and admiration of a rather old and un- 
tidy crowd. Ngoc Anh did not take her eyes off the couple 
and Minh noticed that. He felt sorry that he had caused her 
unnecessary displeasure by his refusal this morning. 

The lights brightened, the music stopped and Mr. Wang Tse, 
youthful looking, beaming with obvious delight, took the 
microphone at the applause of the audience. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said in his fluent French, 
“while you were dancing, we organized a committee to judge 
the most beautiful and the best dancers. The committee has 
voted unanimously for Colonel Tran Minh and Miss Ellen 
Kauffman, and it is my pleasure and honor to invite the 
Colonel and his beautiful partner to come to the floor and 
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receive the prizes. Miss Ngoc Anh was selected to hand the 
prize to Colonel Tran Minh and I myself was chosen as the 
lucky man to offer the prize to Miss Ellen Kauffman.” 

A wave of applause and shouted congratulations resounded 
in the big room. There were some commotion and negotia- 
tions between Wang Tse and Ngoc Anh at Phong’s table. 
Then, still beaming and gesticulating, Wang Tse again took 
the microphone. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he announced, less convincingly 
this time, “I am sorry to inform you that Miss Ngoc Anh, 
not feeling well, was sorry to have to decline the pleasure of 
giving the prize to Colonel Tran Minh, and I take the liberty 
the double pleasure of handing the prizes to both of 

em.” 

Again the audience applauded and exploded in envy and 
admiration when Minh received a handcarved ivory Dragon 
and Ellen a handcarved ivory Phoenix from the grateful 
and happy Mr. Wang Tse. 

The crowd now surged to the bar and the long food table. 
. large group surrounded Minh and Ellen to compliment 

em. 

“T hope,” Mrs. Mei Lei said to Minh, “I hope next time 
we will have the honor to give you a reception for your 
wedding here.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Mei Lei,” Minh said, and he glanced 
at Phong’s table. They had quietly left the party. 

It was the first time Ngoc Anh let her escort kiss her. He 
had brought her home after a short drink at the Bamboo 
Bar after they had left Wang Tse’s party. 

“Ngoc Anh,” her escort, Major Vu Quang said, as they 
sat in his car, “I love you very much. I never loved anyone 
before. When I was in the States, there were pretty girls, much 
prettier than Ellen Kauffman, who ran after me, but I was 
just playing around with them and never took them seriously.” 

“Don’t you think that Ellen is pretty?” Ngoc Anh asked. 

“She is, but she is not exceptional.” 
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“What do you think of Colonel Tran Minh?” she asked, 
looking through the car window. . 

“I don’t know him, but I don’t like him going around with 
foreign girls. He thinks it is an honor, but I think that it is 
bad taste.” 

“I don’t like him either,” Ngoc Anh said, trying to be 
factual and calm. “I think he is too pro-American and the 
Americans may use him to cause trouble in our government. 

“He looks like a conspirator to me,” Quang added with 
obvious satisfaction. 

“Yes, he may be one,” Ngoc Anh commented. A surge of 
jealousy mounted in her chest and throat and burst in angry 
and accusing words. The way Ellen touched Minh’s black 
hair, fondling his neck, biting his ears on the dance floor 
boiled her anger and pushed her to seek revenge on Minh’s 
indifference to her. Each of Ellen’s provocative, amorous 
gestures to Minh was like a dagger plunging deep into her 
heart. Had it been a Vietnamese girl she might feel less 
hurt, but it was only a slight factor to excuse her unreasonable 
feelings towards a man who had not responded to her secret 
but ardent love for so many years. , 

“Ngoc Anh, why are you so silent?” Quang enquired an- 
xiously. 

“I think I must tell my brother to watch Minh and to 
prevent him from listening too much to the Americans, from 
being too much influenced by that American girl, and from 
doing something which may be the end of his career.” 

“No, no,” Quang protested, his pride hurt. “Let me fix 
it,” he said with a determined voice. “I will report to the 
‘Doctor’ and I promise you that he will be transferred to a far 
away place where he can do no harm to anyone. Well,” he 
added with a cynical disdain, “if his American girl wants to 
follow him to Ban me Thuot, she is welcome to share his 
glamorous life in a tropical country with elephants and tigers 
roaming around his hut, mosquitoes swarming in his bed 
and worse, with Viet Cong ambushes every night.” And he 
laughed, obviously pleased by his own cunning suggestion. 
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“Don’t laugh, please, I don’t like it.” 

“Why?” he asked, surprised. 

“T don’t know.” 

Ngoc Anh wanted to stop Quang in his scheme to destroy 
Minh, but the scene at the Wang Tse party was still unbearably 
vivid in her mind and she reluctantly kept silent as an acces- 
sory to Quang’s sinister plan. 

“You will see, darling,” Quang bragged, “in a few weeks 
the handsome Colonel Tran Minh, who has a blond American 
lover, will be transferred to Ban me Thuot. And I guarantee 
you, Ngoc Anh, that it will be done, for you, for the country.” 

“Why for me?” 

“I don’t know, that is what I said. I am sorry—for me, 
rather. I don’t like that ghoul around town. It upsets my 
appetite.” And he laughed again. 

“Quang,” Ngoc Anh asked thoughtfully, “will Minh be 
easily ambushed by the Viet Cong there and get killed?” 

“That I don’t know—very likely, though.” 

“You are cruel, Quang,” she said with an artificial grin on 
her tight lipped determined mouth, “but I like you. Good 
night, Quang.” 

He tried to draw her close to kiss her. : 

“I am sorry, I am tired tonight. Next time,” she said 
faintly. “Good night.” 

That night Ngoc Anh did not have a wink of sleep. She 
loved Minh more than ever before. She despised Quang 
who she knew was a crook and an opportunist. She knew 
the unlimited power of Doctor Kim, the Chief of the Pres- 
idency Secret Police, but she did not want to stop Quang 
from harming the man she loved. It was too late now and 
she thought to herself, “After a few months in Ban me Thuot, 
in the hard life of the jungle, Minh will forget the American 
girl. She in turn will meet a man of her own race and color 
and forget about him and then Minh will be back with his 
own people.” 

She took a sleeping pill, the first time she had ever done so. 
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CHAPTER III. 


For two months after the picnic at Trang 
Bom, by mutual agreement Minh avoided seeing Phong, ex- 
cept in official meetings and at parties. One afternoon when 
Minh opened the door of his office after he returned from 
lunch with Ellen, the telephone rang. 

He recognized Phong’s voice. ; 5 

“Minh,” Phong said, “may I come and see you right now? 

“Yes, please. Anything urgent?” 

“I will tell you in ten minutes.” 

“O.K.” 

For weeks Minh had had the definite impression that he 
was being watched and followed. He almost expected that. 
His frank report on “Operation Rainbow” and the presence 
of Ellen in town would naturally make him the target of 
suspicion of the President’s Secret Police. For a month, the 
President did not call him for the weekly reports. ‘ ; 

“Minh,” Phong said, pulling a chair and putting his cap 
on a dossier on Minh’s table, “how are things with you? 

“You know it better than me, I guess,” Minh said. 

“That is why I want to talk to you today. By the way, 
did one of my men come here yesterday to check if your 
room has been tapped? He is an expert, trained by the Amer- 
icans in Okinawa for a year.” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“Good. Yesterday, I saw the President and he asked me 
at length about you and especially about your relations with 
Ellen. You see, I have warned you before about this.” 

“Yes, Phong, I know, but I cannot help it. Wouldn’t it be 
strange if I ceased suddenly to see her? Wouldn’t it?” 
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“I understand that. Anyway the President told me that 
the regiment you are commanding now will be soon merged 
into the Special Forces and you will have another job in 
the Defense Ministry. I have tried not to defend you too 
strongly for reasons you know and I don’t think the President 
meant anything really bad about you. I can say he still likes 
you.” 

“I expect it,” Minh said calmly. 

“But,” Phong continued, “after I saw the President, I 
dropped in at Dr. Kim’s office, and during the conversation 
he mentioned you. He thought that you were being used by 
the Americans and, despite the fact that you will be tem- 
Porarily transferred to the Ministry as Head of the Supplies 
Department, he believes that the Adviser wants to send you 
away later to Ban me Thuot with the Civil Guard.” 

“What would I do in the Civil Guard?” Minh asked 
sheepishly. 

“As an Inspector General, I guess.” Then after a pause, 
“Minh, I am sorry about this, but please take it easy. What 
Worries me is that your case was decided by the Adviser and 
Dr. Kim before the President was informed about it. In my 
talk with the President, I found out that he did not even 
know what your position would be at the Ministry. But it 
doesn’t really matter. I will try to delay as much as possible 
your transfer to Ban me Thuot. In fact I have offered Dr. Kim 
to send my people to watch you and then I will send my 
reports to him.” : derl 

“Thank you very much, Phong,” Minh said, looking tenderly 
at his friend. 

“Don’t mention it, Minh, but I am afraid that we go! to 
execute our plan as soon as we can. And next week, ia 
my wife will go again for a vacation in Dalat, you'd ee ” 
move in to stay with me at our new apartment. It is sater. 

“I will do that, thank you.” 

“Are you free tonight by any chance?” Phong asked when 
he opened the door. 

“Oh, yes. What for?” 
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take charge of the security for a visiting group of American 
congressmen. However, the Chief of General Staff did not 
know anything about it and told the President that the 
battalion was resting in Saigon. I only could convince him 
when I told him that I am no longer in command of the 
‘Special Intervention Regiment,’ which was abolished and 
merged into the Special Forces two days ago by the Pres- 
ident, and that I am working now as a humble bureaucrat 
at the Ministry of Defense. The 44th Battalion of Paratroopers 
used to be part of my Regiment. The argument ended at this 
revelation, but I lost twenty minutes and nearly missed the 
plane. I am sorry, Ellen.” SY: Cat Sealed 

“It is all right. But why such confusion in giving orders 
and why do such small matters have to be decided by the 
President himself and not by the Director of Operations or 
the Chief of the General Staff?” 

“Tt is about time you knew that the President in this 

untry decides everything, even the uniforms of the Air 

etnam hostesses,” Minh said jokingly. “But let’s not talk 
more about these dull things. Look, Ellen, to your left.” 

The plane was over Nha Trang, a beautiful beach which 
lay so white against an immaculate blue sea. Beyond, in the 
hinterland, a few isolated Cham ruins stood nostalgically as 
sad remains of a vanishing Empire. 

“It is so pretty,” Ellen said. “It is like Ocean City in Mary- 
land.” 

“Yes, it is, with a difference: no cars on the highways, no 
high buildings, but a few fishing boats. And you know, Ellen, 
this part of Vietnamese territory became ours only in the 
latter part of 16th century through an arranged marriage 
between a Vietnamese princess and a Cham Emperor who 
surrendered two provinces for the two beautiful hands and 
the two beautiful eyes of the princess. The Vietnamese, in the 
march southwards, used armies, diplomacy and also women 
to win over their enemies.” 

“I am not surprised that your enemies in the past were 
conquered by the charm of your women. They are so pretty, 
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so slim and so intelligent,” Ellen commented. She thought 
of Phong’s sister. 

Minh smiled proudly at the remark. He continued: 

“But, Ellen, dear, you forget that they are also intriguing 
and ambitious. The trouble with Vietnam is that it was 
liberated from the Chinese domination in the 5th century A.D. 
by two women, the Trung Sisters. Since then, the Vietnamese 
women have always attempted to liberate themselves from 
the men or, more exactly, to liberate the men from them- 
selves.” 

“Minh, I don’t understand what you mean by that strange 
‘War of Liberation.’ ” 

“Just a funny remark, but let me tell you more about the 
Vietnamese women. They are so powerful that they do not 
need to show it to outsiders. Many foreigners are led into 
believing that the Vietnamese women are suffering from the 
domination of the Vietnamese men. It is not so. We have 
a comparison, according to which the wife is the Minister 
of Interior and Finances in the home and the husband, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of State in the case 
of America.” 

“I do not believe it. You just said it because you love me 
and perhaps you want to please me.” 

“Also, the power in Vietnam right now is in the hands 
of a cruel, cynical, horrible woman!” he added sarcastically. 
“I hope this phenomenon will be removed soon,” Minh con- 
cluded. 

“Don’t joke, Minh.” 

“No, I don’t, but now do you see something on your right?” 

“What is there to see, Minh?” 

“You see that mountain over there, don’t you?” 

“Yes, it looks like a human shape.” : 

“Exactly. It is called the Nui Vong Phu, or the ‘Mountain 
of the wife waiting for her husband.’” . 

“Oh yes, it looks very much like a woman holding a baby. 
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“Right,” Minh said affirmatively. “The people in this 
area and Vietnam believe that the woman is growing thin 
everyday and the baby growing fat every month. And it has 


d legend.” . ut 
: “Please, Minh, tell me the legend,” Ellen said, holding his 


eas Minh.” 
sat er I will tell you the legend but you must 
promise to take a nap afterwards. We will have a busy 
ai Minin promise.” And she pressed his hand hard. 

“Once upon a time,” Minh began, “there lived two or- 
phans who loved each other very much. He was thirteen and 
his sister five. He supported himself and his sister by going 
everyday to the forest to cut wood and sell it in the 
market nearby. They were very poor, but very happy. One 
day, on his way home, he saw an old man seated under a 
banyan tree holding two vases filled with rosy threads. He 
stopped and watched the old man taking one rosy thread and 
knotting it with the other. Taken by curiosity, he asked the 
old man: ‘What are you doing?’ ” 

“TJ am the God of Marriage,’ the old man said, ‘and every 
time I take one rosy thread and knot it with the other, a 
couple is united for better and for worse.’ 

“And the young boy asked Him: ‘Who do you think I am 
going to marry?” 

“The Holy Man, after having asked his birthdate and after 
having recited a prayer, closed his eyes and said solemnly: 
‘Heaven has decided that you will marry the young girl who 
lives now at your house, your own sister. It is Fate and 
nothing can be done to change it.’ The old man disappeared 
within a minute. 

“Frightened by the prediction of the Holy Man, he ran 
back to his cottage and before his sister could greet him, he 
took an axe and hit her on the head. He thought he had killed 

her. He fled to another province, trying to forget his past 
by working hard in a trading company. He became rich, 
But his sister, who he thought was dead, was saved by the 
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neighbors and was later adopted by a rich merchant. She 
grew into a beautiful and intelligent lady. 

“Fifteen years passed, and the young man, having become 
a promising businessman on the way up, asked an older 
friend of his to arrange for him to marry the daughter of 
a rich merchant who just came to set up business in the 
town. During the wedding night,—he did not meet her 
before, as it was customary at the time for marriages to be 
arranged without the knowledge of the interested parties— 
while admiring and fondling his bride’s long black shining 
hair, he saw a deep scar on her scalp. He asked her what 
happened. With tears in her eyes, she told him the story of 
her brother, who, without apparent reason tried to kill her 
and ran away fifteen years ago. He knew now that he could 
not escape Destiny. 

“The next morning, pretexting a business trip, he fled from 
his house. She waited and waited, climbing the mountain 
every day to look at all the boats coming into the harbour, 
but the man she loved never came back. At the end, touched 
by her faithfulness and purity, Heaven transformed her into 
a white marble statue that you see now.” , 

“Oh, Minh, what a sad story.” Her eyes were humid with 
emotion. “And whence comes the baby she is holding?” Ellen 
asked softly. 

“It comes from the imagination of people, and some say 
that she became pregnant on the wedding night.” 

“And where is he now, the God of Marriage? I want to 
see him and ask him about us.” : 

“Darling, he is no longer with our world. Since we in- 
vented radio, T.V., and H bombs, the Gods have become 
angry and left us for another planet. And now, try to sleep. 
We will be in Hue in a short while.” : 

He adjusted her seat into the reclining position and, putting 
his left hand over her shoulder, he whispered into her ears 
the translation of two lines from one of his poems: 

“Sleep, darling, and have sweet dreams, the music of the 
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breeze in the pine trees will soften your mind and enlighten 
your heart.” 


When she woke up, the plane was landing smoothly. 

“Ts it already Hue?” Ellen enquired hastily. 

“No, not yet, this is Phu Bai Airport, seventeen kilometers 
south of Hue.” 

Minh was looking for the airline bus which would bring 
them to the city when somebody shouted in his direction: 
“Uncle Minh! Uncle Minh! What are you doing here?” 

Before he could say anything, Captain My, his nephew, 
was right in front of him. 

“What are you doing here?” Captain My repeated. “Why 
didn’t you let me know of your visit?” 

“I am sorry, My, but it was only at the last minute that 
I knew I could take this trip, actually just a pleasure trip.” 
And turning to Ellen he said: “Ellen, this is my nephew, 
Captain My.” 

“I am very glad to meet you, Captain. I am also very 

ppy to visit Hue which Minh has talked so much about,” 

said. 

Loh, you know,” Captain My said, “people born in Hue 

ways think of Hue as the most beautiful and the most cultured 
city in Vietnam, but they never live here and never marry 
the girls from their hometown.” 

Captain My looked at his uncle. “She is very pretty,” he 
said. “Can I give you both a lift to the city?” 

“Certainly, My. But why are you here today?” Minh 
asked. 

“The Adviser just left for Tourane and I was on security 
duty at the Airport,” My said. “You know, I am now with 
the Military Security Bureau of the Second Army Corps. 
And before I forget, General Van asked me about you 
the other day. He still likes you very much and he told me 
he will ask the President to transfer you here as his Chief of 
Staff.” And speaking in Vietnamese he said, “As a matter 
of fact, we need a man like you here. The situation is very 
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serious and the Viet Cong took last week a post only five 
kilometers south of here. My father had to move into the 
city to live with my sister.” Turning to Ellen, “I apologize, 
Miss Ellen, for having spoken in Vietnamese,” My said 
respectfully. “Where is your luggage?” ase - 

“We have only one suitcase, right under Minh’s feet, 
she replied. i 

Captain My invited them to his car, an old Citroen 
parked on the left side of the terminal. 

The noisy car passed through small groups atone 
scattered in the rice fields. It crossed a wooden bridge an 
a group of young children waved at the passengers. The te 
stopped suddenly at the end of the bridge to let an enigma’ : 
buffalo pass. It had been quite some time since Minh sae sage 
to his hometown for a real visit. Despite the bad memories a 
“Operation Rainbow,” which he tried to forget, he a athenat 
Wwhelmed by so many memories of his youthful days. on on i 
Minh’s love for his country was basically more intel ie 
than emotional, he was always fascinated by the igen 
Process of the Vietnamese people’s drive to the South, e po 
stubborn and successful resistance against the Chines oni 
vasion, their assimilation of different cultures into Ete dis 
the treasure of Vietnamese poetry and literature. le: he 
covered now that his patriotism was much more ae ds 
loved the rice fields and the peasants who tilled rapiet 4 
he loved the smiles and the eyes of the ET ats He 
at his passage; he even loved the obstructive toes set d 
wished that the peasants, the children, the buffalo that the 
be left undisturbed and happy, and he felt sorry 
area was now insecure. P ehind 

My pointed to a lonely brick temple partly ieee : 

a big banyan tree on the right side of the road. ou both were 

“My father,” My said, “told me that when aa temple to 
in the elementary school, you used to go to both failed to 
study for your examinations; and once be andpa was sO 
come home because you fell asleep there. Gt 
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worried when night came that he had to mobilize the whole 
village to look for you two.” 

“Yes, I remember that,” Minh said nostalgically. “The 
place was so cool and so pleasant in summer. We went there 
with a large supply of sliced, dried sweet potatoes and 
popcorn. We studied, we dreamed and we forgot to go home 
for dinner. Sometimes we went to the river nearby to fish.” 

Ellen interrupted. “To the River of Perfume?” 

“No, no,” both Minh and My answered at the same time. 

After half an hour of rather rough driving, they reached 
the city of Hue. My turned to Ellen who was sitting in the 
rear. 

“Now we are in the city of Hue, the Imperial City, the 
cradle of Vietnamese culture and civilization and the home- 
town of the Vietnamese President and handsome Colonel 
Minh,” he said proudly and excitedly. 

“You are right,” Ellen said. “Minh is not only handsome, 
but brave and kind.” And she looked tenderly at Minh who 
smiled with obvious delight. 

. “What is your plan, Uncle?” My asked. 

“Could you take us to a hotel,” Minh said, “and we'll tell 
you of our plan? In fact, we have no plan, except that we have 
to go back to Saigon tomorrow evening.” 

“All right, Uncle. I will take you to the most modern 
hotel in town, the Hotel Imperial. It is new and it is owned 
by the Party. It has air-conditioned rooms. I happen also 
to know the manager quite well and he will give you a nice 
room on the top floor.” 

“Two rooms, please,” Minh said matter-of-factly. “One 
for Miss Ellen Kauffman and one for me.” 

Ellen glanced discreetly at Minh. 

The hotel was located near the former “Caserne de 
Courcy,” now headquarters of the Second Army Corps. It 
would have looked like a private residence if not for the huge 
sign in yellow with big red letters: Hotel Imperial, both in 
English and Vietnamese. The manager, an alert young man, 
greeted My at the entrance with a broad smile. 
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“How are you, Captain My? How are you these days? I 
have not seen you for a long time. I know you must be very 
busy with all the things happening and all the visits of the 
VIPs. In fact, General Van entertained here last night a 
group of officers from New Zealand. And what can I do 
for you?” 

“I wish to have two air conditioned rooms on the top 
floor: one for my uncle, Colonel Minh, and the other for 
Miss Ellen Kauffman.” , 

“You will have it and you are welcome here in my hotel, 
the manager said in French, looking at Ellen. And turning 
to My, he whispered: a 

“She is very beautiful, like a movie star, a combination 
of Marilyn Monroe and Doris Day. I envy your uncle. Are 
they close friends?” : 

My was amused at the comparison, but Minh was obviously 
uneasy about the indiscreet remark. 

“Can we go upstairs to our rooms?” 

“Oh, yes. Oh, yes,” the manager hastened to answer. He 
clapped his hands and a boy came running. He took the 
suitcase from My’s hand and led Minh and Ellen to the 
staircase. 

“I will wait for you here,” My said. 

“Oh no, please come with us,” Minh protested. 


My sat on Minh’s bed and looked very serious. Rss 
I did not finish the conversation at the airport. I forgot to a 
you that our village is now dangerously threatened by a 
Viet Cong. Grandpa is in good health, but I have ie . 
for him to move to Hue in the next few days. Are you ne 
for any mission, Uncle?” ' 

“No, it is just a private visit with my girl friend ie 
love very much and intend to marry. But please do po my 
anyone, even my father, about this. Please take care oO ie 
father. I also want you to know that I am not i apd 
important position in Saigon since ‘Operation ‘4 
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Even worse, I have the impression that the President dis- 
trusts me.” 

“Oh, that is not news, he distrusts everybody. He is not the 
same man any more. He is doing nothing in the present 
Buddhist crisis and closes his eyes to the brutalities of his 
police. I can tell you, Uncle, that I saw with my own eyes the 
tanks crushing the peaceful Buddhist demonstrators last May 
here. It was so inhuman and so sad,” My sighed. 

“My, I already knew it. But just forget about these matters. 
Can you let me borrow your car for tonight and tomorrow 
morning? Come to the hotel about 2:00 P.M. tomorrow. 
We will have lunch together and you can drive us to the air- 
port.” 

“Yes, Uncle, as you wish. But be careful when you move 
around here. If something happens, just do not say anything, 
but phone me and reach me at my office. I am on duty 
tonight.” 

“Thank you, My, thank you very much.” He affectionately 
patted his nephew’s back. 

“Do not mention it. Now I will have to leave and go back 
to my office. Please say hello to Ellen for me.” 

After a quiet dinner at the hotel, they drove downtown 
to have a quick look at the city. It was only 9:00 P.M. but 
the streets were deserted. Here and there a few shops re- 
mained open, waiting probably for a last minute customer. 
At Lac-Son coffee house, the place where in his student days 
Minh spent so many late hours in the night discussing politics 
and the latest trends in French literature, they saw only two 
policemen in uniform sipping refreshments. eee 

He drove into the Imperial Palace through the Gia-Hoi 
bridge. A guard stopped the car. Before he had time to 
show his identity card, the guard saluted him, although he 
was in civilian dress. The guard had seen the car tag and 
knew it belonged to the Military Security Bureau. 

Minh was saddened at the quick deterioration of the 
buildings which had once reflected the aristocratic life of Hue 
people. Under the dim light of a lamppost, a merchant of pho, 
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(Vietnamese noodles), which was high delight when he was 
a young boy, sat stoically, half asleep. 

The only sign of life in the dead city was the passing of 
trucks overloaded with soldiers on patrol. Minh felt so de- 
pressed that he forgot to show Ellen the place where he used 
to live. They passed Quoc tu Giam Street on the way to the 
left bank of the River of Perfume. She respected his silence, 
knowing well his feelings. 

He stopped in front of the Thuong-Bac pavilion which in 
former times served as a Reception Center for foreign 
Ambassadors before they proceeded to the Royal Palace to 
be received by the Emperor. An old man approached him. 

“Sir, you want to hire a sampan for the night? I give you 
a very cheap price, one hundred piasters. It used to be two hun- 
dred. But with the disturbed conditions in the last few weeks, 
nobody has the heart to go out anymore even on a beauti- 
ful moonlight night like tonight.” , 

“Yes, I want to hire your sampan for the night and until 
tomorrow noon. How much would you ask?” 

“You can give me as much as you wish. But remember 
you cannot go beyond Thien Mu temple. It is forbidden by 
the authorities and it is not safe.” ; 

“All right, I offer you one hundred and fifty piasters,” Minl 
said softly. Minh handed the old man two hundred-fifty piaster: 
instead. He bowed to him gratefully. On his sad face, Minh 
saw the tragedy of his country, the painful patience of his 
compatriots who never had any peace in the last twenty 
years. The deep wrinkles on the man’s forehead reflected all 
the vicissitudes he had endured in his life. They walked to the 
landing, and the old man proudly showed his sampan. 

“Sir, my sampan has the reputation of being the cleanest: 
clean pillows, clean sheets, and the best pot of tea and all 
the other things for the convenience of the passengers,” the 
old man said proudly. : 

“Thank you, Uncle,” Minh said politely. Well aware of 
the sufferings of his people, Minh was respectful to the old 
man. “Have a restful night and you will find your sampan 
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; ” he said. 

as clean tomorrow at this same place, S : 
“Good night, sir, good night, madame. I cn eo ee 

night. Enjoy the beautiful moon. It may not Ores of 

And the old man slowly disappeared into the d his destitu- 

the trees along the river, bent over in his age an 

tion. inh treated 
Ellen watched the patient and courteous way Minh 

the old man, then said: ooked 
“You are very kind to the old man. oon gi Ti 

80 resigned but so dignified. You are a wonde: geo sihab 

and I love you. And what a beautiful moo 

quict night.” ided her 
Minh smiled tenderly at her, took her arm and gu 

into the sampan. : ich the 
An hour aie they passed Bach-Ho Se ae did 

superstitious people in the ae vag was 

not see any wandering ghost, however. sky. The 
The full moon was high in the te ee 

surface of the river seemed to be covered ae curled a young 

and the silence was complete. A slight win each the limpid 

flame tree which looked as if it tried ‘ aks of the river, 

water for refreshment. Beyond, on both ae moon and pre- 

tall tamarind trees successfully stopped d savage vitality. 

Served jealously their domain of mystery ae River of Per- 
“Minh darling, why is this river calle 

fume?” Ellen asked. 

the source, 

“The water right here is not perfumed. gue i ines.” 

it is, as it passes a thick forest of flowers an 

Minh said ‘ 1 

, : y eaded. 

“Shall we go to the source? Minh, please, 3 ca d take 
“I wish we could, darling. But it is too pe soster Rete Ye 

us a day and besides, it is not safe. Look, t © aRtbe scintit in 

So limpid. T can see even the bottom and ek 

it, Why don't we anchor here and have a swim? tation 
Ellen did not hear him. She was lost in the contemp 


‘ i of the 
of the moon and totally absorbed in the cold silence 
night, 
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“What did you say, Minh?” she asked. 

“I suggest that we swim. You go inside the roof and get 
changed first.” 

“Wonderful idea, darling. I never swam in the moonlight 
and in a river. I will be ready in a minute.” 

Minh knotted the sampan to a bamboo post which he 
pointed deep into the bottom of the river. A minute later, 
Ellen came out and her brisk steps destroyed the equilibrium 
of the sampan and Minh nearly fell into the river. He re- 
gained his balance, however. 

“Ellen, you nearly gave me a chance to die like the famous 
Chinese poet Li-Tai-Pe. One night he was drunk and he 
tried to reach the moon reflected in the water of the Yang 
Tse River and was drowned. The world was deprived of so 
many beautiful poems since.” 

“It is not the same with you, Minh. You are not drunk 
and you swim like a fish.” 

“No, I am not drunk with wines and liquors, but I am 
drunk with your beauty and your love. However, if I will 
ever die, I will die in your arms and in the warmth of your 
kisses,” he said tenderly. 

“But Minh, let’s not talk about death. We are very much 
alive, we are together, we love each other and we are sti’ 
young and strong. Go and get changed, darling, and we wi! 
swim to the source of the River of Perfume, and I will pic: 
a bouquet of flowers for you, for us.” 

They sat in their swimsuits on a bar at the entrance to the 
roof. Minh kissed her neck. She bent over him and reached 
for his hands and pressed them. He looked at her. He never 
saw her so beautiful, a beauty so unreal that she seemed to 
be blended with the moon and nature around her. The bril- 
liance of her blond hair under the moonlight added a marked 
radiance to her delicate face. Minh touched the hair at the 
top of her neck. 

“Ellen, I have discovered something. You have a red mark 
on your neck. My mother told me once that a woman pos- 
sessed with such gift from nature will give birth to a princess. 
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He embraced her and, their lips still pressed together, they 
both jumped into the water. He swam to the left bank and 
she chased him. A moment later she stopped. 

“Minh, I am afraid to go to the left bank. You told me 
that there are snakes in the bushes there.” 

Minh returned and held her in his arms. 

“Let us go back to the sampan. I feel rather cold,” she 
said. 

The sampan moved to a position where the moon penetrated 
deep inside the roof, revealing two white appealing pillows. 
A strong wind blew. A cloud passed and covered the moon. 
All became dark. Before long the moon appeared again in 
its full splendor. 

“Come inside, Ellen, I feel cold, too.” 

The moon followed them. In reaching for a towel, Ellen 
stumbled over him. He held her tight in his arms and both 
lay down. He kissed her all over. He felt the warmth of her 
body deep inside him and a strong desire invaded him. _ 

“Ellen, the blanket will get wet against your swimsuit.” 

“Remove it,” she whispered. 


Outside, the moon and the breeze conspired to create a 
world of peace and harmony for the lovers. 

“Darling,” Ellen said softly, “I am very happy. I feel as 
if I were reborn in a land of perpetual spring and perpetual 
happiness and I will be with you as long as you want me 
to.” She paused. “Minh?” 

“What, darling?” 

“I think a princess will be born from tonight and I am 
looking forward to it. Her name will be Angelika; it is a 
beautiful name, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is, darling, it is indeed a pretty name. It will be our 
daughter’s name, but darling, why do you cry? Did I hurt 
you?” Minh asked softly. 

“Oh, no. I cry because I am very happy,” she said faintly. 
He kissed her eyes, caressed her delicate cheeks and conten- 
ted, they both fell asleep. 
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After midnight the high tide moved the sampan in another 
direction and the moon was now shining directly on their 
faces. He opened his eyes, looked tenderly at her. In this 
moment of rare tranquility and serenity, Minh was thinking 
of the details of his planned coup d’état. He felt weak in his 
determination. Now he only wanted to be happy and the 
living symbol of his supreme happiness was right there, Ellen, 
next to him. His knowledge of Taoism and Buddhism re- 
minded him that after all, everything in this “world of rosy 
dust” is temporary and changing. Why not then enjoy every 
minute of earthly happiness, of the possession of a beautiful 
woman in a moonlight night! But the pathetic image of his 
deteriorating city, the sad face of the old man who owned 
the sampan continued to pursue him. And besides, he said 
to himself, I have gone too far in my plan to stop now; I have 
committed so many friends of mine to the conspiracy that to 
call it off means certain betrayal. : 

He looked at Ellen, her face was so pure and so angelic 
under the ivory moonlight that he thought she could melt 
with the breeze. He wished he could keep that face and that 
body in a golden box and carry it with him everywhere. He 
never believed before that he could love a woman so deeply 
and he wanted her to be always happy like she was that 
night. But he was afraid that involuntarily he was luring her 
into that long road of suffering by associating her life with 
that of a Vietnamese who hoped to remain both true patriot 
and lover. He almost pitied her and wished that she would 
suddenly disappear or go back to America to enjoy the ene 
fortable and undisturbed life she deserved. Sufferings an 
sacrifices are Vietnamese ingredients which could neither 
be borne with nor understood by any foreigner. viet 

He decided that it was best for him and fair to her oe 
he tell her of his secret plan. At the very same minute, Ellen 
woke up and her hands reached for his lips. afraid 

“Minh, it is so wonderful. I am so happy that I am atra 
it cannot last. It is a silly thought; forgive me, dear. 
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“You are adorable, Ellen. I love you more than you know 
and IJ want to tell you something.” 

“Oh Minh, you are always preoccupied with ideas and 
thoughts. I do not want to hear anything now. I want you to 
take me in your arms and kiss me and tell me you love me and 
recite to me your poems.” 

“But darling, this is something very important for our 
future and you must know.” 

“Yes, darling, but do not look so serious. Now tell me 
what is so important. For me, nothing, nothing is important 
but you.” 

“Darling, have you noticed in recent days that I am always 
sO grave and so preoccupied?” he asked. 

“Yes, darling, you are, even tonight when you talked to 
the old man.” 

“Darling, I cannot live and see all the hardship caused 
to my countrymen by the mad leaders of my Government. 
So I have planned with a few friends of mine in commanding 
positions in the Armed Forces to stage a coup d’état soon. 
I hope you understand why we have to do that and I only 
ask you to pray for my success, which is certain.” 

She was surprised at the revelation. Although Minh had 
hinted to her sometime ago of his turbulent past, she felt 
lost as if the world had collapsed in front of her. Having 
had a difficult time herself in her younger days, she neverthe- 
less could not understand Minh’s almost deliberate way of 
choosing the most dangerous paths in life. And still he was 
such an understanding, kind, tender and sensitive man, a 
poet at heart and in life. 

“Minh,” she said with a voice broken with emotion and 
sadness, “I am afraid for you, I am afraid for us, I am afraid 
for our daughter who may be already in me tonight. But if 
that is the way you choose, I have nothing to say except to 
pray for your success. You can be sure that as long as I live 
I will always love you. Be careful, very careful, darling. 
Think of me whenever you decide something, think of us, 
think of our future, of Angelika, our daughter.” 
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“Yes, I will, darling. I am sure everything will be all 
Tight and soon Vietnam will be delivered of the dictatorship 
in Saigon and the incursions of the Viet Cong from Hanoi. 
And now, I suggest that we go back to sleep. I will take the 
extra blanket to cover the entrance of the roof and repel 
that indiscreet peeping moon from us.” 

“Yes, sweetheart, but kiss me first,” she said. 

When they woke up the next day, it was 1:00 P.M. He 
hurriedly rowed back to the landing. The old man was there 
vee for him, smoking quietly his water pipe under a 

ee. 

“Good morning, sir, madame. I hope you had a nice night.” 

“Yes, we did,” Minh said. “I am sorry to keep you waiting. 
Good-bye.” 

He put a fifty piaster banknote in the old man’s hands and 
walked to his car. Minh felt happier now. The day had 
brought life back to his city: people were walking in the 
streets, bicycles were lurking on the roads and on side-walks 
and from time to time the blowing horn of a passing bus 
added a strident noise to its midday cacophony. He felt also 
Telieved that he had told Ellen of his plan. 

They went back to the hotel, had lunch with My and to- 
gether they drove off to the airport. The same evening, they 
arrived back in Saigon. 
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PART FOUR 


ee ee 
CuapTer I. 


to work the Pon LEN was half an hour late when she came 
at the office talki morning. General McAllister was already 
tant. The Gene ing with Colonel Richard Lewis, his assis- 
_ When fen gs Ellen when she came in. 

in, Usually very pleas. left, General McAllister called Ellen 
this morning. He eon General McAllister looked severe 
important visito showed Ellen to a leather chair reserved for 
down. rs. He lighted a cigar and asked Ellen to sit 


“Ellen,” 5 . 
about me e said with an affectionate voice, “I was worried 
a | a ak 

J mn Rene sir,” Ellen said softly. 
of your Ps nleity the General repeated slowly, 
like and aitealy te relations with Colonel Tran M 
these relations. I but because of the political implications of 
Organization h: n fact, one of my agents inside Dr. Kim’s 
were being f “ told me that both you and Colonel Minh 
about the tri ollowed. That is why I was s0 apprehensive 

“How di oy you took last weekend with him.” 

id you know, sir?” Ellen asked, a little surprised 


and angry. 
I was informed of it the minute your plane took off for 
but he fell in 


Hu ; 
Tana Minh might not have told you, 
tion Rainbo Rae President since that unfortunate ‘Opera- 
his faul ow’ a few weeks ago in Thua Thien. It was not 

ult but nevertheless he lost the command of the ‘Special 


“not because 
inh, whom I 
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Intervention Regiment’ and he is now closely watched even 
though he has an insignificant job at the Supplies Bureau 
of the Department of Defense.” ; 

“I did not know anything about it. Minh never told me 
anything about the Operation.” 

4 don't think it aaoronne te for an Army officer to tell 
the woman he loves, or even his wife, about all his military 
activities.” 

“But, he did,” Ellen said and paused suddenly. 

“He did what, Ellen?” : 

“I don’t know, sir,” she said unconvincingly. i 
“Ellen,” the General continued, “I know your father, 
mean your stepfather, and I always consider you as my own 

daughter.” rr 

“Thank you very much, sir. I know it. : 

“That eo” te General said, “I don’t want anything 
bad to happen to you.” , 

“Hetattee I en him, because I love a A forse you 
call it bad?” Ellen retorted, her voice rising in P. . : 

“Oh no, no,” the General defended himself. “We are dying 
for the Vietnamese nearly every day, so of course a oth 
for them and love them. They are wonderful people, “i ti 
point I want to make is this: the situation is very gr 
here and anything could happen. The people and the im 
are against the government. Poor President, he bere of 
astray by his family. We respect him and think highly « 
him but I am afraid he does not have the situation : 
control anymore. There is nothing we can do about it peri 
to ask our Ambassador to suggest reforms to him whic 
so far he has stubbornly refused.” , pout 

Ellen was tired of listening to the General’s discourse abou 
the political situation, All her thoughts were directed to 
Minh, to what he had told her last night on the River of 
Perfume, in Hue. *s 

“Sir, I am interested in my work and in the man I love, 
she said emphatically. 

“I know, I know,” the General said thoughtfully, and he 
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added, “but my duty is to protect you, not only because I 
am your father’s friend, but also because you are an American 
citizen and my secretary.” 

“Thank you, sir.” After a pause she said, “May I excuse 
myself?” 

“You may,” General McAllister said disappointedly, “and 
please make up a list of all generals of the Vietnamese Armed 
Forces and the commanders of all other independent units 
like the Air Force, Navy, Marines, Paratroopers. I want to 
invite them to a buffet dinner at my house on the occasion 
of U.S. Army Day.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


Ellen closed the door behind her and alone she plunged 
deep into her thoughts. She was worried about Minh’s 
fate, about his planned coup d’état. And here she was, help- 
less and useless in a venture which would decide not only 
their future but also her lover’s fate. She always trusted her 
boss, General McAllister, and she knew the power he had, 
since the American Government increased their military 
assistance to the Vietnamese Government. She was aware 
of the existence of the secret airfield for sauce Prager 
of American citizens. Suppose Minh’s coup 4’état sa 
General McAllister indeed could get him out of the country 
safely. 

A few minutes before noon, Ellen showed Ge 
lister the list of Vietnamese high ranking el | 
in connection with U.S. Army Day. The Genera 
the list carefully. He raised his bald head and 

“Ellen?” 

“Yes, sir?” : 

“I suggest that you add Colonel Tran eon . ores 
I would like to know him better and I also want his sup 
to know that he has my protection.” 

“Yes, sir, and sir...” 

“Yes?” : 

“May I have a talk with you?” Ellen asked hesitantly. 
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“You are welcome,” General McAllister answered poy 
and warmly. “Please make yourself comfortable in the Aa 
General McAllister pulled another chair and ya a fee 
front of Ellen who stared intermittently at the ceiling 
the floor. 

“Sir,” she began, “I always consider you stare a 
boss, you replace my father by your constant kin 
your understanding.” . ” he 

“You can always count on me for everything, Ellen, 
said affectionately. ‘ h 

“Sir, you know that I love Colonel Tran Minh very muc 
and we plan to get married as soon as we can. feign." 

“Yes, Ellen, you are old enough to make pain 

“Sir, during my trip to Hue and while a brs get 
on a sampan on the River of Perfume, Mi Pérat 10 
he and his friends were planning to stage a douhie » She 
save their country from disaster and re = his 
paused, looked at General McAllister and wai 
Teaction . 

: ’ with 

His face wore now a grave air gee was not usual 
him. He put his hand on Ellen’s shoulder. “ 

“Are you sure you understood him well? a conical 
many rumors in town about a coup d’état that I g 
confused.” . 

“Yes, sir,” Ellen said slowly. “Yes, sir, IT ngeliea a 
perfectly. I always did. He is such a patriotic an 
man. I trust him and I Jove him.” r 

She broke in visible emotion and she pleaded: irc 
General, please do whatever you can to protect id live 
something happens to him, I don’t know how I could live. 
T love him so much.” . 

General McAllister’s face became more serious. ” 
“Ellen,” he said calmly, “I understand perfectly how y 
feel and I must say that I am sympathetic to Colonel Tran 
Minh and his friends, I know also that other Generals, in- 
cluding the Chief of the General Staff, were thinking in the 
same way, but they do not have the forces to do anything 
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about it. But, Ellen, this is a very serious problem and we 
are in Vietnam, not the United States of America. We have 
a certain power here, but that power is limited by the respect 
of Vietnam sovereignty and the rules of international rela- 
tions.” 

“Please, General, try to help him.” 

“I don’t know what I could do. Of course we Americans 
cannot interfere in internal affairs of this country. If only 
my information were right and the Generals would close 
their eyes to the actions of the Colonels, the coup would 
surely succeed.” 

General McAllister stared at the ceiling, his pointed chin 
in his rugged hands. Ellen kept quiet, closely followed every 
twinkle on her boss’s eyes, wishing she could detect through 
them a solution for the General to help her lover succeed in 
the coming coup d’état. Her confidence and her respect for 
the General’s intelligence, her absolute trust in the power of 
the Seventh Fleet of the United States somewhere in the China 
seas and within striking distance of the Vietnamese coast, 
consolidated her belief that only with her boss’s assistance 
could Colonel Minh’s plan succeed. 

General McAllister gravely stood up, erect, thoughtful and 
dignified. With a smirk on his lips which Ellen knew as 4 
sign of determination and an advance warning that a solutici 
to a difficult problem had been found, General McAllister 
paced the floor and suddenly stopped. 

“Let me talk to General Le Quy Nam. Use the red telephone 
to call, please.” 

Ellen closed the sound proof door behind her. She felt 
as if she already saw the big V for Victory for her lover's 
plan. She did not know what her boss was telling the Chief of 
the Vietnam Army General Staff, but she knew that the red 
telephone was used for top secret matters. The telephone 
was checked by special agents of the Army Counter Intel- 
ligence every twenty-four hours to prevent bugging. She had 
never felt so grateful to her boss, she had never felt so proud 
of the American might. 
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sing his firm decision. “But it is no more true. The President 
may be still trusting him, having no other one, but since the 
Martial Law when he had his first taste of power, General 
Ton became very ambitious.” 

“How do you know?” General Nam enquired. 

“You know,” Lam Bac replied, “we are friends, Ton and 
me; we shared the same girl.” 

“That I know,” General Nam replied with a faint humour. 

“A week ago,” Lam Bac continued, “at the ‘La Fourmi 
night club, I saw Ton drunk and in the company of two 
pretty girls. And when I drove him back to his house, he 
told me that the President turned down his request for two 
Army Generals to participate in the Government. He felt 
very angry about it and even insulted the President.” 

“That is new to me; are you sure of that?” General Nam 
asked skeptically. “I never fully trust people from Central 
Vietnam!” 

“I am one hundred percent sure.” 

“I agree with General Bac,” Brigadier Tay interposed. 
“I had the same feeling.” 

“Then what will we do next?” General Nam asked an- 
xiously. ; 

“What we will do is this,’ General Bac said with obvious 
satisfaction. “I will tell General Ton of the plan of the 
Colonels. At the same time, I will ask him to join the Com- 
mittee of Generals presided over by you. When the coup d'état 
by the Colonels breaks out, General Ton who has the sixth 
Army Corps around Saigon area, will crush the rebellion 
and make it our own. We will name him Minister of the 
Interior, the position he could not get with the present regime. 
And now suppose the coup by the Colonels fails, then we 
will tell the President that we crushed the Colonels to save 
the regime. We lose nothing, you see.” ; 

And General Lam Bac smiled his discreet victorious smile. 

“It is an excellent idea,” Brigadier Tay complimented. He 
took one of his hands off the wheel and shook hands with 
General Bac who was in the back seat. 
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“Well, I don’t know. If General Ton trusts you, then our 
success is assured.” 

“Don’t worry,” General Bac said confidently. “When two 
men have shared the same girl for years like me and Ton, 
you can be certain that we trust each other. Besides, I know 
his weaknesses, his evils, things I could use to blackmail 
him. The only difference between Ton and me is that he 
loves power, besides money, women and wines. For me, only 
money, women, wines and songs are important ingredients 
in life. The rest I don’t care about.” 

“May I ask one thing?” General Nam asked faintly. 

“Please, sir,” both Tay and Bac answered. 

“What will be the fate of the President and his family?” 
General Nam asked thoughtfully. 

“We will think about it, sir,” General Tay replied. 

“What will be the effects of the coup d’état on the con- 
duct of the war?” General Nam asked. 

“Well,” General Tay said matter-of-factly, “we all know 
that the war has been so far a profitable venture for all of 
us. We will make the most out of it, and as long as the Amer- 
icans continue to foot the bill, the war will be kept going. 
After all, without this war, the stars on our shoulder straps 
would not be shining as bright as they are.” And he grinned 
cynically. 

“I ask you both to be very careful. Not that I am afraid. 
IT am an old man, but if the coup fails, our coup I mean, we 
will be finished,” General Nam said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

When the car reached the outskirts of the city in Gia 
Dinh, General Nam took a taxi to go home. With smiles on 
their faces, Generals Tay and Bac proceeded to the “La 
Fourmi” Night Club to meet the nightly and most notorious 
customer: Brigadier Nguyen Dinh Ton, Commander of the 
Sixth Army Corps. 
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CHapteR at 


Was on} Minn woke up earlier than he expected. It 
very ie 9:00 A.M. Last night he deliberately stayed out 
0 » had dinner at the “Arc-en-Ciel” Restaurant in 
three ae Ellen, and dropped in later for drinks at at least 
as a ty fferent bars and night clubs, laughing and behaving 
ae playboy. Ellen had noticed his unusual behaviour 

ub: said to him when they were at the Blue Bird Night 


sae are not normal tonight. You are too happy and too 
too ee at the same time. We’d better go home; it is 
“You and I have to go to work tomorrow.” 
prised “Bi ork tomorrow, don’t you?” Minh had asked, sur- 
of Field “ tomorrow is a Vietnamese holiday, the birthday 
er sae Tran quoc Toan, the younge 
century,” t war against the Mongolians 1n 
Toone reereted having mentioned the name of Tran quoc 
coup d’étq is was chosen as the code name of the planned 
ile : ut he thought Ellen would not notice that. 
4:00 AM os he went back to his apartment, it was already 
he had mo e was very tired and drunk. The week before 
ved from his hotel to live with his friend, Colonel 


the thirteenth 


Phon : 
8, whose wife and daughter left recently for Dalat for | 


three 

ulidive af gee Phong lived in a three-room apartment 

Radio Station Dinh Phung Street, behind the National 

fiend end ae ere Minh enjoyed the protection of his 

eerste ve all, the benefit of the army telephone com- 
m system which was fast, reliable, and not yet 
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st, the bravest | 


puseed by the Detection Center of the Presidency Special 
orces. 

Minh was taking a shower when the telephone rang. Phong 
Wa still asleep so he ran out of the bathroom. 

‘Iam going to have breakfast at the Ben Thanh market. 
You like to join me?” the voice at the other end of the line 
Said faintly. 

“No, thank you; I have to go to see my brother who is sick 
at the Cong Hoa Hospital,” Minh answered. 

It was a code message between Minh and Colonel Vui, the 
‘aratroopers Commander. It meant that everything was all 
Tight and that the four battalions of Paratroopers needed 
for the successful execution of the coup were in town. Minh 
felt relieved, almost happy. He went to Phong’s room and 
Woke him up. 

“Everything is O.K. Vui just phoned me and told me that 

© paratroopers are in town and ready to strike,” Minh said 
excitedly, 

“That is good, but we still have to wait for a call from 
Chau,” Phong said, his eyes still heavy with sleep. Colonel 
Chau was the Commander of the Marines. He was the 
youngest, the brightest and also the most impulsive of them 
all. He bitterly hated the Government, which, however, 
treated him well indeed, promoting him over the heads a 
Many seniors to command one of the finest units in 
the Vietnamese Armed Forces. He hated the government 
for political, patriotic reasons but also recently for a wa 
mental reason: a week before the Government had banne: 
@ popular song called “Rain and Tears,” which he had com- 


posed last summer under a pen name when his “Lene 
died of tuberculosis in his arms one rainy night. nS bi weal 


that the President’s Secret Police knew that he was happi- 

author of the song and wanted to cause him more un ene 

ness. Chau was to call Phong’s number and Jet Lat Jan 

ring twice if everything was perfect and six times if the P 

had to be called off, between 10:00 and 10:30 AM. d min- 
Minh and Phong sat down to breakfast and rediscuss© 
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utely the details of the execution for the coup. The plan called 
for the simultaneous attack by the Marines and the Para- 
troopers of the strategic and vital positions in Saigon and 
their occupation at exactly 1:00 P.M. on Tran quoc Toan 
holiday. One battalion of Marines would occupy the Police 
Headquarters, one would disarm the Navy, one would sur- 
round the President’s Palace and one would join another 
battalion of Paratroopers to attack the “Presidency Protec- 
tion Brigade.” Of the four battalions of paratroopers, one 
would seize the Radio Station, one the Post Office, one 
the General Staff Headquarters, and the other would occupy 
the headquarters of the Presidency Protection Brigade. 

When they drew their plan, the conspirators realized that 
they had not enough strength, but they relied on the element 
of surprise: it would be the first time a coup d’état would be 
executed in daytime, siesta time and on a holiday. But the 
key to the success of the coup rested with the swift arrest 
by trusted agents of the Military Security directed by Phong 
of the three key men: Brigadier Trung, Commander of the 

City Zone, Colonel Hau, Commander of Special Forces, and 
Colonel Tin, Commander of the President’s Guard. The 
arrests were to be carried out at twelve noon. Those were 
the people who were considered fanatically loyal to the 
regime. 

“And, Phong, suppose the President called you this morn- 
ing?” Minh asked suddenly. “What would you do?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you that you are the only one who'll 
receive the telephone calls. If anyone of importance calls me, 
you say I am not home. After all, today is a holiday and 
people are supposed to go out,” Phong said slowly. 

“O.K.” Minh said approvingly. 

Phong was the most superstitious of all the members of 
the plot. He told Minh of his dream last night when he saw 
himself being lifted on a chandelier by a strong muscular man 
who wore a big diamond ring on his finger. He reasoned that as 
“Minh” means “Light” and Chau’s name meant “precious 

stone” or “diamond,” the coup would succeed by the Grace 
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of God. That is why he remained calm, smoking a cigarette 
from time to time and reciting to himself some verses from 
the poem “Kim Van Kieu.” 

Minh was nervous and more than once he was tempted to 
call Ellen. He felt a sense of guilt for not telling her details 
of the coup d’état since the night they spent together on the 
River of Perfume. The sense of guilt was mixed with sorrow, 
as he thought Ellen might now be pregnant and she might 
bear a child of his. But it was foolish to call her. Minh knew 
that the telephone at her office was tapped. Many times he 
wanted to take her picture from his wallet to have a look, 
- he was afraid such a gesture would disgrace him with 

ong. 

The telephone rang. Minh looked at his watch. It was 
10:40, They both scrutinized the telephone as if it would 
telay to them the final outcome of their plan. It rang twit 
and stopped. Minh jumped over to his friend and put his 
arms around his neck. , 

“We will make it! We sure will!” Minh exclaimed. ; 

“We will; my dream told me so,” Phong said matter-ol- 
factly. , d- 

“What time do you have to go over to Chau’s hea 
quarters?” ’ to 

“In about one hour and a half. Anyway I will my the 
wait here until my liaison man comes and tells me abou 
arrests.” 

“Phong?” 

“What, Minh?” tes a 

“Do you think that the President and his feaaily will agree 
to leave the country as we expected them to do? 

“Don’t worry, they will be forced to.” 

“But the President is very stubborn; you 
you?” easy 93 

“Then we will have to put them in jail. d 
“I see.” Minh nodded, rather unconvince nd second com- 
“Minh, do you have the draft of the first 4 broadcast after 
muniqué our Committee has agreed to have 
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know it, don’t 


we take the Radio Station?” Phong asked. “Remember, try 
to speak very firmly; our determination will influence the 
morale of the soldiers on our side. In the last coup that 
failed, people were disappointed with that politician who 
spoke with such an unconvincing voice on the radio. I know 
your talent as a public speaker, Minh, but I just want to 
remind you of this.” . 

“Thank you, Phong. I have the two drafts right here in 
my pocket. About the first draft, I suggest some changes. 
‘We commanders of the Marines, Paratroopers, Military 
security,’ would show our lack of strength and unanimity and 
might cause the unfavorable reactions from the Air Force 
and other units in the Armed Forces. I prefer: ‘We members 
of the Military Revolutionary Committee representing the 
most patriotic, the most dynamic and the most progressive 
elements of the Armed Forces of the Republic of Viet- 
nam....’” 

“Yes, I agree. It sounds better,” Phong said. 

“And that word ‘progressive’-—I think we’d better change 
it, too,” Minh said thoughtfully. “The Americans may inter- 
pret it wrong and think we are pro-Communist. In the U.S., 
it almost means that to the public.” ; 

“You are wise to notice that, and I think ‘dedicated’ is 
better,” Phong suggested. 

“Excellent. We nearly lost five hundred million U.S. dollars 
a year of American aid!” Minh said jokingly. ; 

“How do you feel, Minh?” Phong asked, but expecting 
his friend not to give him any answer. 

“T feel as if I were in love for the first time, a delightful 
mixture of relief, satisfaction, anxiety, hope and slight fear. 
I remember when I was in high school at 16, I sent a girl a 
letter which took me five nights to write and then a whole 
week to get the courage to send it out. And then I waited 
and waited for the answer. I could not sleep. Finally the 
answer came. It was my own letter. She declined my love.” 

“So even you who had the reputation of being an irresis- 
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tible, handsome man—you have had your frustrations in love, 
too. And what became of that girl?” 

“Strangely enough, Phong, she became later a taxi girl and 
I met her once in a bar in Hanoi during the August Revolu- 
tion in 1945,” Minh said nostalgically. 

Someone knocked at the door. Minh glanced at the clock 
on the wall: it was 12:15. He opened the door. Captain Cao, 
Phong’s assistant, beamed when he entered the room. 

“All set! They were all arrested exactly at noon when they 
came back from morning Mass. They are now being detained 
at our office.” 

“Any resistance from anyone of them?” Minh asked eagerly. 

“Not at all, except Colonel Hau, who insulted our men 
and threatened them with court martial!” 

“Congratulations, younger brother,” Phong said, looking 
affectionately at his assistant. “Now have a cup of coffee and 
then we'll go to the Marine headquarters. And what about the 
situation in the city?” 

“The streets are empty of morning walkers and everybody 
is going home for lunch and siesta. No suspicious move- 
ment at the barracks of the Presidency Protection Brigade. 
I think everything will be all right, Colonel.” 

“That is excellent. I think we'd better go now.” Turning 
to Minh he said: “You wait here and be ready to go to the 
radio station in about one hour. If you wish to communicate 
with me, use the special phone I just installed a few days 
ago for my exclusive liaison with the Marines and the Para- 
troopers. The number is written in reverse behind my 
photo in my bedroom. Remember the password for the whole 
operation is ‘Ham Tu’ and the password for you to get to 
the radio station after its occupation by the Paratroopers is 
‘Rain and Tears.’ No rain and no tears today, I hope, but 
it is just to please Chau. You can play that love song also 
on the radio after some march music,” Phong said teasingly. 

Minh shook Phong’s hands and kept them in his for a few 
seconds, trying to be natural and calm. 

When Phong and Captain Cao left, Minh returned to his 
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bedroom and sat on his bed. The emptiness of the room, the 
apartment, the picture of Ellen on his desk weighed heavily 
on his mind. He would welcome now any noise, any change 
from the oppressive silence. And he waited for the crash of 
the first mortar shell to drop into the city. 

He went to Phong’s bedroom to look for some records to 
play on the gramophone in the living room. His nervous 
hands ran through a pile of records of Vietnamese music. 
He tried to find “Rain and Tears.” A picture of Phong and 
his family, pressed between the records, dropped on the 
floor. The glass broke and the faces of Phong in uniform, his 
pretty wife and his daughter looked mutilated and strangely 
distorted. Not usually superstitious himself, Minh was, how- 
ever, scared, as he saw in the incident a bad omen. 

“Had Phong known it,” Minh said to himself, “he would 
call off the coup. And what would happen to his beautiful 
family if something bad happens to him soon? But let’s 
hope nothing bad will happen. So far everything is all right,” 
he mumbled. 

Minh had listened before, once or twice, to “Rain and 
Tears,” but he did not realize then that the song was so 
beautiful and so sad. It was sung by the well known songstress 
Thanh Thien (Blue Sky). The rumour circulated in town 
that she had been recently sent to France by a Cabinet 
Minister for an abortion. Anyhow, she sang well and inter- 
preted faithfully the depressing feelings of the author: 


The rain descends from the sky and joins the 
river and the high seas and brings fresh- 
ness and life to trees and flowers, 

You, my love, you die and return to the earth, 
the cold and unfriendly earth, 

But my tears will soften the earth. My tears 
and our love will make the flowers bloom 
and melt the hearts of all lovers in the 
world into perpetual happiness.... 
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The telephone rang again. Minh stopped the gramophone. 

Who could it be? Anything wrong? Impossible, it was 
now ten minutes to 1:00 P.M. He hesitated. He took the 
tisk anyway as the ringing telephone was the ordinary one 
and not the Army’s which was brown in color. 

“Who is calling, please?” he spoke in Vietnamese. 

“Ellen here, are you there, Minh?” 

“Yes, Iam here. Are you not working today?” Minh asked 
nervously. 

“Yes and no. The Ambassador decided this morning that 
as a gesture of courtesy to the Vietnamese people, the Embassy 
will be closed half a day in the afternoon. I just got home 
and I thought maybe it is a good idea to ask you to come 
over to have lunch with me and listen to some of the records 
I just received from my sister, June.” ads 

“I am very sorry, Ellen, I really am, but I can’t do it. 

“What is wrong with you, darling? Your voice is hoarse 
and you seem upset.” ; 

“Oh no, nothing, Ellen,” he said hurriedly. “I am having 
lunch with my friend and still have a piece of cha-gio 
my mouth. Nothing wrong, I assure you, darling. ns 
you very much for having asked me to come but I thin 
that you should be very tired from last night and I wake 
gest that you take a siesta and I will give you a ring 10 the 
evening. Please, darling, please,” he begged. _ ; 

“You sound very unromantic today, which is very ee 
usual,” she said disappointedly. “Please contact me then h 
about 6:00 P.M. I will be waiting for you and I will os 
you: you will sleep tonight on the couch with my cat. ae 

“Any place in your apartment is warm enough for a 
Your cat is attractive, too. Please don’t be angry with me 
understand me, please,” he said tenderly. 

“T don’t know.” And she hung up. . talk to 

Minh felt relieved that he had an occasion to 
Ellen, maybe for the last time. : 

A eaalinnous thunder of mortar shells broke the rie 
of the sleeping city, followed by a tumultuous rattle 0 
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Minh ran into his bedroom and looked through the 
window, at the radio station. The paratroopers were already 
there. He took the revolver from his bed and ran down 
stairs. At the gate of the radio station a soldier with fixed 
bayonet stopped him. 

“Mua Le (Rain and Tears),” he said firmly to the guard, 
who let him in. 

Major Tuan spotted him at the entrance of the building. 
He had been his deputy a few months before. He broke into 
a big smile and saluted him. 

“I am very happy, Colonel, to know that you are our 
leader. I thought sometime ago you should be one of us. 
We need you. sir, we occupied this building without resis- 
tance, I kept one company here; the rest of my battalion have 
joined the Marines to make an assault on the headquarters 
of the Presidency Protection Brigade. It is going to be tough, 
but I believe our men will make it in about three hours at 
the most. Now you’d better go upstairs, Colonel.” 

There was no unnecessary alarm among the regular staff 
of the radio station. The civilian in charge greeted Minh 
with a very serious face. 

“You understand, I am sure, why we military have to do 
this,” Minh said softly. “I ask for your cooperation. Soon 
everything will return to normal. Please tell the same thing 
to your staff.” 

“Yes, sir, we will be at your disposal.” 

Minh sat on the desk in the room normally reserved for 
conferences. He did not feel nervous anymore. He was calm 
and happy. He was in charge of a mission and he was going 
to do it well. 

The first broadcast of the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee was on the air. The people of Saigon, of Vietnam, 
and the world knew that a coup d’état by the young officers 
of the Armed Forces of Vietnam was being staged and was 
on the way to topple the dictatorship which was cruel, un- 
romantic and inefficient. The thunder of mortars and the 
crack of automatic machine guns continued heavier than 
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before. A mortar shell exploded in the front yard of the 
radio station and broke the window glass downstairs. 

“Telephone for you, sir,” Major Tuan said hurriedly. 

“Thank you.” Minh picked up the telephone which com- 
municated him directly to the Marine headquarters. 

“Allo, Minh? This is Chau. Everything is alright so far 
as my mission is concerned. The Navy and the Police have 
been disarmed quickly. I am keeping one battalion here for 
emergency and the rest of my troops under Phong’s command 
are now attacking the President’s Palace. It seemed there is 
stiff resistance over there. Also, the Presidency Protection 
Brigade resisted furiously, but I have sent my two armored 
cars for reinforcement. However, I am a little bit concerned 
by a piece of news which has been relayed to me by the 
Military Security: General Ton and the main bulk of his 
sixth Army Corps and his tank regiment are moving in the 
direction of the Capital. I do not know for what purpose. 
The only thing I am sure of is that he is not going to save 
the regime, as he has been very angry with the President 
since the Buddhist Affair. And by the way, thank you for 
having put on the air ‘Rain and Tears.’ It gave me courage 
and inspiration, you know,” Chau said. 

“Thank you, Chau, for all the information. I know Gen- 
eral Ton, too, and I do not think that he favoured the present 
regime. Nevertheless, we'd better be careful, as he is a tricky 
fellow and very ambitious. Why don’t you go over to help 
Phong? He is having a rough time over there, I am sure. 

“O.K., but not now anyway. Also, the Air Force Com- 
mander has been in touch with me and he said that he 1s 
at heart with us, but in the initial phase of the coup he wishes 
to remain neutral. Allo, allo! The latest news was that the 
guards at the President’s Palace have surrendered and all the 
communications between the Presidency and the outside 
world including the telephone to the American Embassy have 
been cut off. If we can overcome the Presidency Protection 
Brigade, we will win at about 4:00 P.M.!” ; 

“And what are we going to do with General Ton if he 
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reaches the City in an hour or so? Are we going to fight him 
or negotiate with him?” Minh enquired anxiously. 

“Of course we are not going to fight him, and therefore 
we can only ask him to join us. But you must stick to the 
radio station and continue to call all other commanders 
all over the country to tell them to remain calm and receive 
instructions from the Revolutionary Committee,” Chau said 
with a determined voice. fas 

“T cannot hear you,” Minh shouted. “The fighting 1s very 
heavy at the Presidency Protection Brigade. I do not know 
which side the mortar shells are coming from, but there are 
many. Make sure that no shells will be dropped on my 
place.” a 

“O.K., I think I'd better go over there as the resis 
at the President’s Palace is almost subdued now. 


“O.K., good luck,” Minh said. 

Minh put out the third communiqué in which an appeal 
was made to all senior officers not to move their troops, but 
to stay where they were in order to receive instructions from 
the Military Revolutionary Committee. The communiqué was 
signed by himself as Provisional Chairman of the Military 
Committee, and listed names of the commanders of the 
Marines, Paratroopers and the Director of Military Security. 
It was followed by the song “March to the New Frontiers of 
Justice and Liberty,” composed by the Air Force Captain 
who bombed the President’s Palace last year and who was 
in exile in Cambodia. 


To the new frontiers of Justice and Liberty, 
the road is paved with flowers, 

To the new frontiers of Justice and Liberty, 
the young generation of Vietnamese will 
resolutely march, 

Crushing the reactionary, the dictators, those 
unprincipled traitors, 
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Whose presence on the beautiful land of Viet- 
nam prevents 


The birds from singing and the roses from 
blooming. 


“Colonel, did you hear something?” Major Tuan asked 
him excitedly. 


“No, what?” 

“The sound of an airplane!” 

“Impossible! The Air Force is neutral.” 

“Tl go and find out.” 

“Yes, please, and be careful!” Minh said. 

A minute later Major Tuan came back with a bunch of 
mimeographed pamphlets in his hand. 

Inuk, Caloorie Tuan said nervously. “Look, these are 


the pamphlets which are being dropped in the city by two 
Dakotas,” 


“What do they say?” re 
“You read it yourself. We are finished, Colonel, we 4 
finished.” : hed 

Minh nervously went over the square apa fe 
“proclamation” from the “Committee of Revolutionary = 
erals,” headed by General Le Quy Nam. The pamphlet sate: 

The Committee of Revolutionary Generals, 
in order to restore peace in the city and destroy 
dictatorship which has exploited the ia 
for so long, has decided to put an end to t x 
Present regime. From now on, the only ccs 
ernment existing is the Committee of ae ae 
tionary Generals. All previous orders, ¢1 = 
broadcast through the National Se nd 
through other channels are considered 0! sh 
void. The population is invited to t bey 
calm and all armed forces personnel to © 
their commanding generals. 

Signed: Lieutenant General Le Quy Nam, 
chief of the General Staff. 
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From his window, Minh saw the tanks coming from all 
directions. He recognized the Tiger emblem of the Independent 
Tank regiment under General Ton. 

“Major Tuan, try to contact Colonel Phong or Colonel 
Chau for me, please. Please also try the Air Force Com- 
mander!” 

The thunder of mortar shells became louder and the 
rumblings of the tanks on the streets was now clearer. Minh 
realized that his revolution was being crushed by the “un- 
principled people.” However, he remained calm and even 
satisfied: he had done his duty and he was waiting to bear 
all the consequences. His staff looked at him with affection 

and anxiety. 

“Colonel, I cannot reach any of the persons you have 
asked for,” Tuan said softly. 

“What shall we do?” 

“I do not know, sir.” 

A soldier dashed into the room. He snapped to attention. 

“Captain Cao wants to see you, Colonel.” 

“Show him in, quickly.” 

“He is here, Colonel.” 

Captain Cao’s face was pale. He had a bandage on his 
eft hand. 

“What happened to you, younger brother?” Minh asked 
affectionately. 

“I was slightly wounded. That is not important. The most 
tragic thing is that Colonel Phong was killed.” Captain Cao 
said slowly, trying to restrain the tears coming down his 
cheeks. 

“By whom?” 

“By General Ton. He forced him to disarm. He resisted 
and the General killed him.” 

“Oh no, no! And where is General Ton?” 

“He is now in the President’s Palace, and his troops and 
tanks surrounded the Marines and the Paratroopers at both 
places. I rushed back to see you and let you know the bad 
news and I think you'd better leave this place and take refuge 
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at the house of General McAllister before it is too late.” 

“No, no, I cannot do that. I will stay. As for you and 
Major Tuan, you can from now on make your own decisions,” 
Minh ordered. 


“We will stay with you to the end,” both said firmly at 
the same time. 
“Thank you for your loyalty. But remember you have 
families and I am single.” 
“We will be with you, we will, no matter what happens, 
sir.” 
Minh put his helmet and his revolver on the desk. 
“Major Tuan, play the song ‘Rain and Tears.’” 
“Yes, sir.” ; 
It began to rain outside, one of those tropical rains which 
somehow always start around 5:00 P.M. in Saigon and end at 
nighttime. A strong wind blew through the window and scat- 
tered General Nam’s pamphlets all over the floor. Minh opened 
all the windows, leaned outside and with his hands gathered 
a few drops of rain and washed his face. The cool water 
brought an usual serenity to his mind and he stared aim- 
lessly at the dark clouds in the tormented sky. He wished 
by miracle an angel—he thought of an angel with blond a 
and blue eyes, of Ellen—would appear amidst the rain oe 
storm and carry him away from this dusty and cruel W 
to the Kingdom of the Immortals. 7 
“Colonel,” Major Tuan shouted, “be careful. stern 
Minh turned his head. A Lieutenant in tank corps nee 
with an aggressive Tiger on his badge brandished a re 
at Minh. ” 
“By order of General Ton, you are under arrest, 
Lieutenant said arrogantly. s+ on the desk.” 
“All right, go ahead. My revolver in © ’ er 
The Lieutenant, his eyes still on Minh, took the: revel 
and gave it to one of a dozen soldiers in his group. 
“Are you going to arrest all of us here oF 
Minh asked stoically. ‘ 
“All the ees, As for soldiers, they will be a 


the 


me alone?” 
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command and we will take charge of the radio station. You’d 
better tell your men not to resist as your place is surrounded.” 
“I am no more an officer. You have arrested me. I cannot 
order anyone now. It is up to each of them to decide, Lieu- 
tenant. And by the way, are you from Central Vietnam?” 
“Don’t talk to me. You make me nervous and I may 
shoot,” the Lieutenant replied angrily. 
“All right, sir, Lieutenant.” . 
Now everything was quiet. It was 6:00 P.M., the time 
Minh should have telephoned Ellen for the night appoint- 
ment. Minh, Tuan, and Cao were led to a waiting truck 
downstairs covered with wet khaki cloth, and driven away 
through the city. Without seeing anything Minh guessed that 
the coup d’état was over. After a ten minutes’ drive, the truck 
stopped at a private residence on Nguyen Du Street. He 
alone was led by five soldiers into the house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ELLEN spent her Christmas and New Year 
alone, reading and knitting. She avoided meeting her few 
Vietnamese friends and her American friends. Their ques- 
tions on Minh’s whereabouts upset her so much that once 
she fainted when Mrs. McAllister mentioned her lover’s name 
in a conversation. She thought that she could not afford to 
be gay and to enjoy the hectic Saigon social life of a pretty 
American girl when the fate of the man she loved was un- 
known. It was now over a month since the November 26th 
coup d’état, and the mysterious disappearance of Minh. The 
Vietnamese people were informed during that historical after- 
noon that the “Committee of Revolutionary Generals” had 
overthrown the regime, that the President and his brother, the 
Adviser, died of “accidental suicide,’ and that Colonels 
Phong and Chau were killed in action. All her efforts and 
those of General McAllister had failed to locate Minh or to 
find a clue to what actually had happened to him. 

Also, two weeks ago, when the doctor told her that she 
was two-months pregnant, she felt that her life could be 
richly filled with the memories of her lover and the presence 
of Angelika in her own insides. She tried to be calm as her 
doctor recommended that she lead a quiet life for the health 
of her coming baby. She was so anxious to have her baby. 
She was so sure that it would be a girl that she collected in 
the magazines all the colored advertisements showing colored 
pictures of young girls with blue eyes; she colored their hair 
in black and plastered them on the walls of her bedroom. 

She began to learn some Vietnamese with her old maid, 
on whom she lavished all her affection as a mark of gratitude 
to Vietnam which had given birth to a man she deeply loved. 
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From his window, Minh saw the tanks coming from all 
directions. He recognized the Tiger emblem of the Independent 
Tank regiment under General Ton. 

“Major Tuan, try to contact Colonel Phong or Colonel 
Chau for me, please. Please also try the Air Force Com- 
mander!” 

The thunder of mortar shells became louder and the 
rumblings of the tanks on the streets was now clearer. Minh 
realized that his revolution was being crushed by the “un- 
principled people.” However, he remained calm and even 
satisfied: he had done his duty and he was waiting to bear 
all the consequences. His staff looked at him with affection 
and anxiety. 

“Colonel, I cannot reach any of the persons you have 
asked for,” Tuan said softly. 

“What shall we do?” 

“T do not know, sir.” 

A soldier dashed into the room. He snapped to attention. 

“Captain Cao wants to see you, Colonel.” 

“Show him in, quickly.” 

“He is here, Colonel.” 

Captain Cao’s face was pale. He had a bandage on his 
eft hand. 

“What happened to you, younger brother?” Minh asked 
affectionately. 

“I was slightly wounded. That is not important. The most 
tragic thing is that Colonel Phong was killed.” Captain Cao 
said slowly, trying to restrain the tears coming down his 
cheeks, 

“By whom?” 

“By General Ton. He forced him to disarm. He resisted 
and the General killed him.” 

“Oh no, no! And where is General Ton?” 

“He is now in the President’s Palace, and his troops and 
tanks surrounded the Marines and the Paratroopers at both 
places. I rushed back to see you and let you know the bad 
news and I think you'd better leave this place and take refuge 
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at the house of General McAllister before it is too late.” 

“No, no, I cannot do that. I will stay. As for you and 
Major Tuan, you can from now on make your own decisions,” 
Minh ordered. 


“We will stay with you to the end,” both said firmly at 
the same time. 

“Thank you for your loyalty. But remember you have 
families and I am single.” 

“We will be with you, we will, no matter what happens, 
sir.” 

Minh put his helmet and his revolver on the desk. 

“Major Tuan, play the song ‘Rain and Tears.’” 

“Yes, sir.” 

It began to rain outside, one of those tropical rains which 
somehow always start around 5:00 P.M. in Saigon and end at 
nighttime. A strong wind blew through the window and scat- 
tered General Nam’s pamphlets all over the floor. Minh opened 
all the windows, leaned outside and with his hands gathered 
a few drops of rain and washed his face. The cool water 
brought an usual serenity to his mind and he stared aim- 
lessly at the dark clouds in the tormented sky. He wished that 
by miracle an angel—he thought of an angel with blond hair 
and blue eyes, of Ellen—would appear amidst the rain and 
storm and carry him away from this dusty and cruel world 
to the Kingdom of the Immortals. 

“Colonel,” Major Tuan shouted, “be careful.” ; 

Minh turned his head. A Lieutenant in tank corps uniform 
with an aggressive Tiger on his badge brandished a revolver 
at Minh. 7 

“By order of General Ton, you are under arrest, the 
Lieutenant said arrogantly. ; 

“All right, go ahead. My revolver in on the desk. 

The Lieutenant, his eyes still on Minh, took the revolver 
and gave it to one of a dozen soldiers in his group. ai 

“Are you going to arrest all of us here or me alone: 
Minh asked stoically. 

“All the officers. As for soldiers, they will be under my 
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command and we will take charge of the radio station. You'd 
better tell your men not to resist as your place is surrounded.” 
“I am no more an officer. You have arrested me. I cannot 
order anyone now. It is up to each of them to decide, Lieu- 
tenant. And by the way, are you from Central Vietnam?” 
“Don’t talk to me. You make me nervous and I may 
shoot,” the Lieutenant replied angrily. 
“All right, sir, Lieutenant.” : 
Now everything was quiet. It was 6:00 P.M., the time 
Minh should have telephoned Ellen for the night appoint- 
ment. Minh, Tuan, and Cao were led to a waiting truck 
downstairs covered with wet khaki cloth, and driven away 
through the city. Without seeing anything Minh guessed that 
the coup d’état was over. After a ten minutes’ drive, the truck 
stopped at a private residence on Nguyen Du Street. He 
alone was led by five soldiers into the house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ELLEN spent her Christmas and New Year 
alone, reading and knitting. She avoided meeting her few 
Vietnamese friends and her American friends. Their ques- 
tions on Minh’s whereabouts upset her so much that once 
she fainted when Mrs. McAllister mentioned her lover’s name 
in a conversation. She thought that she could not afford to 
be gay and to enjoy the hectic Saigon social life of a pretty 
American girl when the fate of the man she loved was un- 
known. It was now over a month since the November 26th 
coup d’état, and the mysterious disappearance of Minh. The 
Vietnamese people were informed during that historical after- 
noon that the “Committee of Revolutionary Generals” had 
overthrown the regime, that the President and his brother, the 
Adviser, died of “accidental suicide,” and that Colonels 
Phong and Chau were killed in action. All her efforts and 
those of General McAllister had failed to locate Minh or to 
find a clue to what actually had happened to him. 

Also, two weeks ago, when the doctor told her that she 
was two-months pregnant, she felt that her life could be 
richly filled with the memories of her lover and the presence 
of Angelika in her own insides. She tried to be calm as her 
doctor recommended that she lead a quiet life for the health 
of her coming baby. She was so anxious to have her baby. 
She was so sure that it would be a girl that she collected in 
the magazines all the colored advertisements showing colored 
pictures of young girls with blue eyes; she colored their hair 
in black and plastered them on the walls of her bedroom. 

She began to learn some Vietnamese with her old maid, 
on whom she lavished all her affection as a mark of gratitude 
to Vietnam which had given birth to a man she deeply loved. 
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Her maid who had lost all of her three sons in the war 
took care of her as if she were her own daughter. Every 
night, in her broken English mixed with French, she tried 
to tell Ellen stories and legends of Vietnam. Ellen often went 
to the movies with her maid, whom she called Chi Hai, which 
means elder sister in Vietnamese. She took her also to church 
though she had no definite religion. 

“Mademoiselle,” she said one evening to Ellen, “please 
do not worry. Colonel Minh will come back some day and 
you will be very, very happy.” 

“How do you know, Chi Hai?” Ellen asked tenderly. 

“Mademoiselle, yesterday I went to consult the astrologer 
and asked about ‘Colonel’ and the astrologer told me that 
soon you will hear from him, very soon.” 

“I hope the astrologer was right,” Ellen said gratefully 
but unconvinced. 

January 7th was Ellen’s birthday. She asked for a day’s 
leave. She decided to stay late in bed and in the afternoon 
go to see the film “Love Is A Many Splendored Thing” in 
the local movie house. She was waked up, however, at 
8:00 A.M. by an overseas telephone call from her mother 
who wished her happy birthday. She could not go back to 
sleep anymore, tortured by her nostalgia for her home in 
Virginia, her feeling of guilt for not having yet the courage 
to tell her parents that she was pregnant, and by her last 
night’s dream during which she saw Minh wandering in the 
woods calling her name, chased by a huge tiger. Minh’s bare 
chest had been covered with blood. 

She read for a while and went to take a shower. She looked 
tenderly and sadly at the green jade bracelet on her wrist. 
The idea came to her to take it off for Chi Hai to polish 
the beautiful jade while she was in the bath. Her slippery, 
soapy hands dropped the bracelet and it broke into two parts. 
Panic-stricken, she called out fearfully to her maid for help. 
The latter came running at once at her young mistress’ un- 
usual summons. 

“Chi Hai, I broke the bracelet ‘Colonel’ gave me as an 
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engagement token. It is a bad omen, is it? Please tell me, 
please ask the astrologer.” 

Chi Hai did not quite understand what she said, but never- 
theless consoled her: 

“No worry, Mademoiselle, today is not Vietnam New Year. 
If something broken on New Year it is bad. I broke a glass 
on New Year’s Day three years ago and that year my third 
boy was killed in an ambush.” 

Ellen lay in her bedroom, her hand holding the broken 
bracelet, still shocked and frightened that it might be a 
presage of what had happened to Minh. She sobbed. Then, 
as if to explain to herself and to justify her unfortunate 
clumsy gesture, she said: 

“One half of the bracelet will be for me; the other will 
be for Angelika. My mother’s jeweller can turn them into 
something beautiful. Maybe Minh will like that way better.” 

Her maid brought in her breakfast tray. She was excited 
when she handed her the Saigon Post. 

“Mademoiselle, I cannot read but I saw something like 
Colonel’s name.” 

Her whole body shaken, her hands trembled when she 
glanced at the headline: “Colonel Tran Minh Shot Dea 
While Trying To Escape.” 

Her heart seemed to stop beating in her chest. The whole 
world seemed jealous of her love and conspiring against her 
to persecute her. She seemed suffocated by the much feared 
but unexpected reality. She called Minh’s name hysterically 
in intense agony. Tears blinded her. She could not read the 
whole story which said that: 


Colonel Tran Minh, in the midst of the 
November Revolution, tried to start a counter 
Revolution to bring back the old corrupted 
regime. He was arrested and put in forced 
residence. Last night, while being transferred 
to the Military prison, he tried to escape and 
was shot by the guard. 
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The telephone rang. Chi Hai, also in tears but guessing only 
partly what happened, picked up the phone and passed it 
to her. It was General McAllister. 

“Ellen, did you read the Saigon Post?” he said, his voice 
broken by an intense emotion. “I am sorry, Ellen.” 

“They killed him! They killed him!” she cried hysterically. 
“Tt is not true! Minh did not start any counter revolution. 
They lied! They lied!” And she hung up the telephone. 

The whole world collapsed in front of her. Her eyes were 
as blank as her mind and she lay there with Chi Hai silent 
at her side, staring aimlessly at the ceiling. She tried now to 
calm down as she felt the movement of her baby inside her, 
but her suffering was too great and too intense. She felt 
it in her body and in her mind. Instinctively she turned for 
consolation to the foetus inside her. 

She murmured, “Angelika, Angelika, they killed your 
father, but I will be with you, I will bring you up as the most 
talented, the most educated, beautiful girl in the world and 
your father will be proud of you.” 

“Mademoiselle, what did you say?” 

“Nothing, Chi Hai, that’s all right.” 

Someone knocked at the door. Chi Hai hurried to open. 
A stout looking man in uniform threw a letter at her and 


disappeared quickly. 
“A letter for you, 


ran to the bedroom. 
Her eyes half opened, she put the letter aside, but she 


noticed through the blur of her tear-swelled eyelids that it 
looked like Minh’s handwriting: Ai ray of hope flashed through 
her heart. It was ideed his letter, Sie opened it, her hands 


Mademoiselle,” Chi Hai shouted and 


shaking. ‘ ; : 
shaking In a prison. somewhere in Saigon, 


January, Oth, 1903) 


Ellen, my, love. 
T just Jad) a, UN yal, Goad inner, 
T was evel Selva UT A) Ly eve iKe Se 


ay 


much since I was very young. It was a small 
fragile looking fish cooked in such a way with 
beautiful honey colored pure essence nuoc 
nam from Phu Quoc that it became almost as 
transparent as amber. When she was alive, my 
mother used to prepare this delicacy for me 
whenever I came home during my summer 
vacation. It was so delicious, and to compli- 
ment my mother for such a marvelous accom- 
plishment, I once said to her, “Mother, your 
fish is like a poem, so tasty and so pure.” My 
mother was happy at this remark and she re- 
ported proudly to my father that I was the 
only child in the family who knew how to 
appreciate beautiful and good things in life. 

After dinner and coffee (an excellent one, 
too) one of my guards told me that at mid- 
night I would be transferred to “another place” 
as it is not safe and not comfortable here. In- 
stinctively, I knew what was going to happen 
to me and before I could say anything, the 
guard continued, in a rather broken voice: 
“Sir, Colonel (my guards somehow kept call- 
ing me by my rank though I was their pris- 
oner), if you have any wish whatsoever, 
please let me know.” 

“Why, is this my last hour on this earth?” 
T asked him. 

“No, no, sir. This is simply an order from 
the higher authorities,” he answered apolo- 
getically. 

His voice betrayed lis, embarrassment. It 
contrmed my feeling that midmight tonight 
would be the tme whem I would go down, as 
we believe im Wietmm. tm the “Golden 
Sirzum.” op the Kimetiom of te Death, to be 


tfrcm 


ractiitad wth mmy mains, im tre least af the 
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Earth. My mother would welcome me then 
with a delicious meal. I stared at my guard. 
He felt uneasy. I pitied him and began to like 
him. Calling him by the affectionate “Chu” 
(younger brother), I said: 

“You do not need to tell me more. For some 
time, I have expected this hour, this ‘transfer.’ 
In many ways it is better for me; it makes less 
noise, it creates less publicity, which I abhor. 
And tonight is a beautiful night although it is 
moonless. My last wish, younger brother, is 
that I would be allowed to write a letter to a 
person I care about most in my life since my 
mother died years ago. I sincerely hope that 
the letter will be delivered without delay, say, 
one day after my so-called escape and my 
being shot during my ‘transfer.’ ” 

Realizing that I anticipated so precisely and 
so coldly my fate, my guard, (incidentally, his 
name is Manh (Strong)— indeed he is) 
turned his face away and after a pause, he 
asked: 

“How much paper do you need, sir, Colo- 
nel?” 

“Five or six sheets would do.” 

“How many pencils, sir?” 

“One is more than enough.” (The Parker 
you gave me, darling, has been confiscated. ) 

“What color, Colonel?” 

“Black is appropriate, I guess.” 

“You will have these in a minute, sir’ And 
he added slowly: “You do not perhaps recog- 
nize me, sir, but I have served under you: 
Regiment 24 in Tay Ninh, in 1960. I was then 
a Corporal. I still am. But before I was drafted 
in to the Army, I was a freelance writer and 
I admired very much your poems published 
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in the monthly ‘Literary Magazine’ in Hue. 
Besides, I come from Central Vietnam and I 
have always had a deep respect for your 
family, which has given to the country so 
many talented poets and diplomats. Believe 
me, sir, the transfer order is from my supe- 
riors, but I took upon myself the risk to ask 
for your last wish and you can be assured that 
it will be fulfilled. This is my small way of 
showing you my gratitude and my respect.” 

He was visibly moved and I detected a 
drop of tears on his cheek. When he left, a sud- 
den serenity descended upon me. I slowly 
paced the floor. I looked at the neighboring 
house, possibly a French diplomat’s home. 
An old clock hung on an immaculately white 
wall, decorated with scenes from the Champs- 
Elysées. It was 9:45 P. M. At a small table, 
a young girl with a beautiful, delicate face and 
a red ribbon on her blond hair, was doing her 
homework.(You might be surprised, darling, 
to know that my prison is only three blocks 
from your apartment. It used to be the resi- 
dence of a former French general). I fol- 
lowed with tenderness and envy every move 
of the girl in her study room. She smiled often 
at a picture I did not see, on her table, but she 
glanced even more often at the clock. Poor 
thing, she must be very tired and waiting for 
her mother to put her to bed. 

A gentle knock came at the door and 
before I could answer, my guard broke 
into my room with papers and pencil. He 
quickly withdrew murmuring something I 
could not hear. And here I am, dearest Ellen, 
face to face with my Destiny, living the last 
hours of my life in this strange improvised 
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prison. Through the glass window, I saw a 
lonely star in a dark sky. You have written, 
darling, on the back of a photograph of 
yours, which you gave me in Washington, that 
“The day we will be separated, the stars will 
have no meaning to me.” But Ellen, tonight 
this lonely star has a deep meaning for me: 
it is my guide to the depth of your heart and 
the immensity of our love. At this moment, all 
my feelings and sentiments are directed to you 
and only to you. The blue eyes of the young 
girl next door reminded me of a Vietnamese 
legend according to which a certain proud 
scholar’s eyes turned blue when he met a 
friend and became white when he faced a 
person of no intellectual value. I am thinking 
of you, Ellen. Do you still have the same 
lovely blue eyes for me? Do you remember 
how many times in the past I asked you what 
was the color of your eyes? (They were al- 
ways blue and tender!) Not that I doubted 
about the color of your eyes, not that I was 
afraid that they would turn white on me, but 
it was my indirect way of telling you how 
much I admired your beautiful eyes and how 
much I appreciated your tender look. The 
young girl in her study revived in me a dear 
wish I shared with you the night we were 
together on the River of Perfume. On that 
unforgettable night you said to me: “A prin- 
cess will be born to us, a beautiful princess 
with my blue eyes and your black hair, a prin- 
cess endowed with my gay sensitiveness and 
your creative intelligence.” You remember, 
darling, we discussed her dress, her school 
and even her first piano lesson. We even gave 
her a name, a lovely name: Angelika. Ellen, 
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where is Angelika now? I hope she is now in 
you, giving you, like the last time I saw you, 
that peach-colored complexion and those 
dreaming eyes which Vietnamese people often 
detect in expectant mothers. 

With your photograph in front of me, I am 
relishing, Ellen, all the memories of our past 
and often turbulent existence, to pack all those 
endearing hours into this short lapse of time 
T am still with this world. I am reliving every- 
thing we shared together: “The Many Splen- 
dored Phoenix,” the song we first heard at the 
White Dragon Restaurant in Washington; our 
first kiss under moonlight on the left bank of 
the Potomac River; and the night on the 
River of Perfume which witnessed the union 
of our bodies and our souls to Eternity. I am 
smiling now at your incurable love for dogs; 
your charming way of teasing me for my 
heavily French-accented English; and your 
wicked pleasure in imitating the strange sound- 
ing Vietnamese language. I am reliving all 
the enchanting memories of the minutes we 
spent together as an epitaph for the story of 
my life. And all stories need an ending, and 
although the story of my life is filled with 
frustrations, hardships, dreams, glories, dan- 
gers, and adventures, I have nevertheless 
given it a happy ending. The happy ending 
of our story which is also the beginning of our 
lives, had we had the fortune to be together 
forever, is indeed our wedding. Far from you, 
with the darkening sky and the shining stars 
as witnesses, without your permission or that 
of your mother—I hope you don’t mind it— 
I am preparing for our wedding. I close my 
eyes and pray to our God and beg Him 10 
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declare us husband and wife. I can hear now 
the bells ringing, the birds singing, neighbors 
and friends complimenting your alluring 
beauty and your exquisite white lace dress. I 
can see us now on our way to our honey- 
moon. But first I would bring you to the 
“Golden Stream” to be introduced to my 
mother. She would immediately recognize you 
by her green jade bracelet on your left wrist. 
She would be very happy, I am sure, as she 
would know how much we loved each other. 
She would take your hands into hers and tell 
you, “My daughter, take good care of my son, 
your husband. He needs your love, your help 
and your attention because despite his appear- 
ance of determination and his bravery on the 
battlefields, he is a dreamer and a poet at 
heart.” 

The guard came in and told me in a brisk 
way that I have only ten minutes. I woke up 
from my dream. Although it sounds inap- 
propriate for this sacred moment, I would like 
to answer you a question you often asked me: 
“Why do you always try deliberately to de- 
stroy your career by fighting against odds?” 
My answer is, darling, I want to be worthy 
of my country, of my mother, of our love. I 
want to create a better world for everyone and 
especially for those who are fortunate enough 
to be in love and brave enough to fight for 
what they believe. I want, in fact, to be both 
a patriot and a lover. It is to me, in essence, 
the same kind of creative mission, the same 
unselfish dedication to Beauty. This was also 
the drama of my life, but it has been also the 
consistent source of inspiration and happiness 
in the years I lived. That was also the motiva- 
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tion of my rebellion, the purity and the mean- 
ing of which have been savagely violated by 
ugly people with higher rank, with more sol- 
diers and guns, but with fewer human prin- 
ciples. 

My friends and myself (some of them, like 
Phong, were killed in the midst of their 
glorious duty) have been brutally crushed, 
at the time when our Revolution was near 
success, by the Generals who were too cow- 
ardly to act, but who were immoral enough to 
steal the sacrifices and the heroism of others. 
Those are the same Generals who for years 
were the silent partners of the regime they 
claim now to have toppled, those are the same 
men who pretend to be the best friends of 
Democracy, of the United States of America. 
But to the young generation of Vietnam, they 
are just traitors. They betray their country, 
they betray humanity. They have now power 
but they will live in shame in the pages of 
the glorious history of Vietnam. A new and 
more corrupt dictatorship is now rising from 
the ashes of the defunct regime. They will 
soon collapse under their heavy guns, their 
odious crime and their pockets overfilled with 
dollars from American Aid. They will col- 
lapse and they will bring in their fall the fate 
of many innocent Vietnamese who asked 
nothing but a peaceful life on the good soil of 
their ancestors. I pity them, I forgive them. 
But, alas, how could they, those unscrupulous 
Generals, create a better Revolution, without 
which this war will have no meaning and with- 
out which this war will end in certain defeat. 

This letter might or might not reach you. 
If it does, it will bring you intact my love and 
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my regrets that Angelika was yet to be born. 
What is hastily expressed here constitutes my 
last offering to this world which I still think 
is beautiful. That is my last will. I have now 
one last favour to ask you. Before you leave 
my country—I strongly advise you to do so 
—-please go to Hue, to the River of Perfume. 
Look into the water and you will see the fish 
I love. Look deeper and you will see the 
Golden Stream. I will be there and both my 
mother and I will smile gratefully at you. We 
will say to you: “Thank you, Ellen. Bon 
voyage and bring up Angelika to the sensitive 
beauty of Vietnam and the creative dynamism 
of America.” Also do not forget before you 
return to Saigon to ask the old boatman on 
the River of Perfume if there has been any 
other passenger since we were there. 

Again, Ellen, my love, I wish you good 
luck until we meet again in our next lives. 
Dead or alive, in the misty mornings or in the 
twillight of the evenings, I will be near you, 
near Angelika. 

Yours and yours only, 
Forever, 
Tran Minh 


Each word in the letter forced out a new stream of 
tears from her eyes and she felt that her dry throat was 
burning. Her anguish was so violent that her heart seemed 
about to burst. The fresh memories of Minh, of their 
short but so happy moments together weighed heavily on 
her mind and became so painful and unbearable that for 
a moment she thought of taking her own life. But Minh’s 
last wish was to see their child born and brought up in the 
good Vietnamese and American traditions. Each of his 
sweet loving words now rang back to her ears like a lashing 
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pain in her body, in her flesh. When she reread the letter 
now spotted and partially obscured by her tears, a serene 
lucidity returned to her; she remembered her conversation 
with General McAllister, her confession, rather. She remem- 
bered the red telephone. And from her instinctive deduction 
and through the letter from her lover, she realized with 
horror and guilt that she had indirectly destroyed the man 
she loved. The monstrous naked truth appearing clearly in 
all its cruelty suffocated her. She broke down, rolled over her 
bed, tore her pillows and sobbed hysterically: 

“Minh, Minh darling, I am guilty, I killed you by trying 
to save you. Minh, forgive me.” 

And she fainted. 


The next day she woke up at the U.S. Army Hospital 
near Tan son Nhut Airport. General and Mrs. McAllister 
brought her there and the doctor put her under sedation. 
A nurse brought in a vase of flowers. They came from her 
maid, Chi Hai, who was waiting at the door. 

“Chi Hai, come in.” 

The faithful old maid’s face was wet with tears. Hesitan’ 
she approached Ellen’s bed and broke down in loud s 
when she saw her young mistress’ pale and pained face. 

“Don’t be afraid, Chi Hai. I am all right now. Tomort 
we will go to Hue and the next day we will go to America. 

“I will go with you anywhere, Mademoiselle, anywhere.” 

And Chi Hai took both Ellen’s hands into her rugged 
hands, caressed them tenderly, pressed them hard and sud- 
denly bent her head over and motherly kissed Ellen on the 
forehead. . 

It was the first time she had ever kissed someone and it was 
the first time Ellen had felt a genuine motherly love from a 
woman who was not her own mother, nor of her own people. 
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